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Thu  volume  altempU  accomplisftirunt  of  c  vft>rk  which  I  havt 
hod  m  contain pto 'ion  /or  man^  y^arst — a  work  dftigncd  to  Ml 
th€  sior^  of  the  manner  in  which,  from  the  tiiti^  of  th^nr  criym 
tin  thf  prctmt  day,  SltJikrtjtf/iu'a  Ptat/w  hnvf  br^n  rrprftentrd^ 
and  to  taamf  and  hrUfij/  deicriiM^  the  principal  actors  tcho  havg 
bten  ^min^ni  in  thf  t€ present ation  of  them.     In  my  ^outh  t 
betrame  de^pi^  inlrrettcd  in  the  Sttjffr  end  dnring  vjorr  than 
pftjf  jffarri  hav^  bftn  continuoudr^  vritrng  about  it,  celebrating 
ttt  worthff  x>otcrw  and  adfocaiinff  its  adwtnccwient.     Jn  my 
Mt*uitf  of  that  imstilation  I  eorlg/  horned  that  iound  juil^jjnrnt  as 
to  Acting  m  the  Prttffnt  imp^atiwty  rf<jttirfs  to  be  informed 
and  aided  by  precise  knovciedge  of  Acting  in  the  Past,  and  for 
th€   acquirement   of  that   knowlcflge  I   read  'maity   hovkt,  bio- 
graphical and  criticaS,  about  the  actors  of  old.     Thote  books 
mere  mare  or  lesw  interesting,  but  I  found  that,  in  goicral, 
tk§g  furvUhed  Uttie  specific  Information  as  tc  the  methods  of 
those  performers, — the  expedients  of  their  siege  hnsiners,  the 
countless   details  whirh^   deMerou^ly   and  snitablr/  combined, 
c<mstituie  vorks  of  dramatic  art.     Some  knowledge  of  siich 
tMngs    eotdJ,    indeed»    be   gleaned   by    indnxtriaut    imtextiga* 
tiom    of    aathoritiee    scattered    far    and    wide,    but    a    com- 
pemdivtn  of  instruction  retatice  to  those  methods  iras  not  to 
be  foamd.     t  therefore  determined  to  acctanulate  kiundcdge 
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PREFACE 


«f  0iagf  troditiont  aad  to  oburve  with  cart  th^  w^lh^d^  of 
contemporary  actortt  particMlarij/  im  Ik^  V^JF'  *>f  Shake- 
sj/earct — vAicA  aford  Ike  wuUtl  arena  fur  the  dUptaj^  trf  the 
actor'$  art, — and  I  entertaittcd  ihc  project,  sho^ild  oppor^ 
tmmty  cccr  occnr,  of  contributing  to  the  chroweSee  of  the 
Theatre  mucK  a  record  as  might,  m  Mome  degree,  repair  the 
deftcieney  tekieh  I  hod  obterred  and  {mmtth  to  other  $tndentM 
and  enth^ieioets  of  the  Stage  the  readUff  occeee^e  eammarj/ 
of  ^hieh  I  had  feU  the  vant, 

Opportunitg  hue  hrem  »ltnv  •■)  comit^g,  and  atttntf  obttacid  have 
intervened  to  compel  poiipcncment  of  the  itork.  One  etep 
toward  the  fuijiiment  of  mj/  pUin  vae  made  more  than  thirtg 
}f€QTB  ago,  in  the  pvhlu-attoa  of  Tkr  Epwhc  Booth  Pvoupt 
Book.  In  tH77,  in  conver»at\on  vt/h  Booths  I  mentioned  this 
euf/ject^  adverting  to  the  dificvUff  that  ecen  the  mott  diligent 
itttdent  of  Acting  encounter*  vhen  tr^ng  to  a$ceriain  the 
exact  method  and  tpirit  in  n^hich  Hamlet  and  other  Shake- 
tpeartan  partf  vcre  performed  bp  great  repraentatirei  of 
draviatic  art,  from  age  to  age,  and  upon  that  conrcrtatwn 
the  project  of  pttbtUhing  kU  rftoiirr  Book  event uallif  entved- 
Booth'*  cuetomotif  repfrtort^,  in  the  maturity  of  hit  poverty 
ctrmprisfd  eUren  Shakespearean  parti  and  f^re  mitectlaneoug 
Ofl»;  Ilamiet,  Macbeth,  King  I.car,  Othello,  iago^  Shj^hck, 
Wohctf,  BnitUM,  Hiehard  the  Thrrd,  Renedicl^^  Pelruchio, 
RichiUiny  Lueit^t  Hmiut.  Bertueclo.  Ru^  Bias,  and  Don 
Cff$nt  de  Basan^  Each  of  hi*  Psomtt  Hooka  eontaina  the 
text  ae  preferred  and  uted  hy  him^  tvgether  vith  a  Prrfrw-e  and 
Note*  bjf  me.  Thote  6oofr*,  of  vhieh  the  ptihihation  rtOM 
firtt  accompfuhcd  in  1878-79,  arc  nov  istucd  by  the  Penn 
PuhlUhirtg  Compart;/,  of  Philadelphia.  They  eontam  vutnft 
of  Booth's   itagc  ^rectiont  and,  in  particular, — futfiUing  to 
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«im*  rrtmt  tk^  object  lon^ht  in  m^  rAitorial  work  on  /Arm, 
— thty  pr^Bcribt  tonu  of  th*  itagt  butin/ff  that  he  invmUd 
or  tmpioff^d,  7*A/y  mighi  have  contained  more  of  it^  ond 
the}t  wotttd  have  done  *o  hut  that  liooth  thought  a  more  er- 
tenme  and  mintite  tpeciflration  of  trueh  detaiU  would  prove 
we^riiom^^  and  oUo^  though  he  vae  Mhng  that  other  actors 
dbnU  nee  hie  acting  arrangemeuti  of  the  pla^t.  hecaujie  he 
WOM  twerMe  to  proridinff  thi^n  zeith  tvrittcTi  apfcifcuiion  of  all 
Ai«  bueln^ee.  Th^  vork  th^l  I  viihed  to  occoviplieh^  howevert 
Bof  m  that  vay  began. 

An  exhjittjtive  e^patUitin  of  the  -ffiaiitur  in  which  Shake- 
tpeare'e  Playt  hox^  been  aeted  h  hnprticticabte.  There  h 
no  Ofv  of  thewt  wfcifA,  if  its  stage  bua'tneti  were  faltf^  set  cfom. 
would  not  require  a  roltime  of  aboat  tOOMOO  words,  while  In 
emch  of  sereral  rasre  tfiree  or  ftmr  wuch  valvmes  rvntdd  he 
repaired  to  contain  all  the  materitile  of  uarrative,  commrntarif^ 
aiui  itage  direeiion  that  might  he  aitcmbted,  and  it  ie  doubt- 
fml  lehether,  if  provided^  Much  volumes  teautd  he  widely  read. 
Som€  eoneideratioa  of  the  eabject  it  feasible,  and  for  that  I 
heUn^  the>re  vi^l  be  ccceptance.  There  ^o»  a  time,  indeed^ 
mot  ^et  dietanl,  tehen  th^  betiowal  of  intellectual  comidera- 
tiim  on  Aetorw  and  Acting,  eapfeially  in  America,  wns  often 
dtaigmaied  at  unprofitahU  and  abstird.  That  time  it  gone, — 
forevtr^  To-dat/  almost  evctff  pubiication,  ukether  neve* 
papfT  or  ntagazinet  devotee  to  those  subjects  a  eontidrrahle 
section  of  every  istue^  and  there  is  no  Home  or  social  circle 
m  the  Utnd  that  does  not,  either  directly  or  indirecthj^  feet 
and  respond  to  the  influence  of  the  ThtntTC.  Tht  stiult/  of 
Shakespeare  is  mdelg  and  rioultf  purxued.  I  have  had  ahun' 
dance  of  the  experience  of  being  ankcd  for  guidance  and  help 
m  that  siudg.     I  «n  therefore  persuaded  that  this  xeark  wilt 
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pro^  prattUaU^  uttftJ  to  M  votarigt  of  Acting  d«f  Jotvr* 
of  the  Dramo* 

Tfu  tatk  I  hcve  propoatd  to  m^'Af  U  one  of  opprmn?f 
difP^uttjf:  to  fnmuhy  tritk  rtjertnee  to  taeh  play  that  U  #jn 
amitud,  an  tpitomt  of  Uiuttrativc  iafomalion;  to  ttate  ton- 
cuely  Much  facts  of  Shtikttpeauan  schitltirMtup  as  are  rtta^ 
iiol  io  wparf  o  reader  thf  trovbU  of  contidting  cthtr  hooka 
on  tfu  rubjfct  tthiU  reading  thU  ontf;  to  datsifsf  and  co- 
ordinate a  muitiplicUff  of  mdel^  Mtottertd^  often  contradictc 
opinumji  and  rgrordi  as  to  aeton;  to  proridf  original  BtudUst 
in  frw  words,  of  the  Shak/ipMffon  ckaracttrt  aHictid  for 
commentary;  to  comprehend,  define,  and  describe  the  $pirit  of 
diverse  entbodimcntM  of  the  tame  paris^  and  in  eaeh  important 
cast  to  indicate  the  method  of  performance  that  vas  purrued; 
to  note  euential  variations  of  co*tu4net  in  the  dressing  of  th^ 
same  pttrtj  and  playa  to  record  wherever  pOMMihie  jtucA  of 
the  stage  }taimess  of  rreri/  tnflttential  actor  named  in  the  storjf 
of  Shakespearean  acting  as  is  most  itiuminatire  and  aug- 
gesihc^  icithout  lapsing  into  invcntortf  and  becoming  lEvart- 
some;  to  mention  the  various  ideeils  ond  lovie  of  the  rariotw 
"readings"  of  mantf  actors,  particularlj/  such  as  have  estab- 
lished tradititms  which  are  stiU  valid, — and  sometinet  such 
as  have  altetnpitd  mere  ftnitasl'te  and  cojifaiatg  innovations; 
to  shov?  changes  that  have  been  tcrought,  in  the  Icpse  of  timtt 
m  methods  of  stage  presentment:  end,  avoiding  rep^titiom 
teherrver  poiiniiU, — though  at  t'vmes  a  certain  similarity  is 
inevitable  in  dii^isition  on  the  same  part  as  placed  hi/  difrr* 
cnt  actors, — to  nnite  facta,  theories,  traditions,  opinions,  and 
conjectures  into  a  jtequcnt  and  interesting  narrative.  Whcthcf 
in  this  attempt  t  have  even  tneasHrchl^  s^tccetdfd  1  must  Uam 
from  others,     i  t>tiicve  that  the  traditions  of  Shakespearean 
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acting  ott^hi  to  b€  fcmUiar  to  ^vertf  a^tor  and  to  €vcrjf 
ikratriral  aajitor.  attd  t  hvw  tkat,  mkat^nrr  haj  b€  the 
d^ftctM  of  mg  book,  thrjf  hore  not  ntmtt^  from  any  lack 
of  corf  and  mJuttrff  on  m$/  port,  f  f  mov  ««vflM  crrtam  thai, 
witiun  tkr  ntxi  few  yeoTMt  a  mtml  of  SJtak€tp€areon  acting 
tnU  br  efttUd  on  rV  Amtricon  StA^e:  mgf  labor  vQi  Aocv 
6fm  ind^^  wM  h€*ioietd  if  tl  a$mtt4  rn  kat^ning  or  to  an$ 
f^rat  pramolmg  that  rmttoL 

TA#  trUetion  of  Pta^*  tonttdrrtd  m  thU  rofuni*  m^y  tttwi 
capriciout.  Frtf^rtnee  might  kat4  bt<n  grc4%  to  th€  chrono- 
it»^lcid  vrdft  In  wkkh  the  Plays  of  Shakespfort  are  Mtrortf 
to  havr  hrm  vriflfn,  hi  which  cott  f  must  hiro§  higim  mth 
Love's  Labor's  Lon  and  pro€udtd  with  the  Hnroktu.  Mf/ 
rUct'utu  ftit  on  ju*  pfa^r'  vAicA,  m  fAfMtfffrr*  om  well  oj  in 
tMr  sto0€  katorff,  prmidr  ahnndant  ^Ummts  of  VGrvrtg  and 
COMfrA#f,  Contid^ration  of  th^  commercial  intcrf$f  of  my 
PubU^herg,—whoi€  confidence  ond  Uberaiitff  makf  $o  large  an 
imptitment  m  the  enlrrpruc  whUh  I  have  undertaken, — ap- 
piartd  to  tearroni  thai  ehoice,  Ex^pt  for  thotf  contldern- 
turn,  in  ptanmng  the  Senet  of  ^ccrki  of  whieh  this  U  intended 
to  hf  the  first,  I  skotdd  have  arranged  the  Pia$t  for  con- 
wtentarif  in  the  chronolo^^  order  of  their  firit  perfamonee 
in  America,  whkh^  as  to  many  of  them,  m  here  noted: 


EiY0  R(Cii*iA  m    .         -         .  New  Yoric  atj,  hUnh  S^  17«l 

Tm  itmautn  or  Vrvrn  Wlllltfiiibuf^,  Va^  Srptnnbrr   A,   !?«: 

QrflsuA December  H,   ITil. 

Ki«A  l-LiC Jnmmry  IK  I'M. 

B«iaB0  Aim  Jvunt Jumnr^  SB,  ITM. 

H*Hi«t  Sorttttber  H^   iTei. 

Ko«  HtrtT  n%  P*»T  U DMittnhef  1^   1T<1, 

*  pAtT  XU Fehm-Ty  4.  tftW. 

Ctkmuvi Dccoober  M,   ITIFT. 
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Ai  Yop  LiKK  It 

Tud  McuT  Wtrti  or  Wiko*** 

JCUin  CiHB 

Kixfl  11iM»v  VtlE.   . 

TiiE  Cdmedt  cir  Eiuou 
TwKt-mi   KrtiitT  • 

KiKO    Htxnv   V. 
Mkaxtkr  ifm  Mft4ii(TM: 
Ki3ia  UiL'ijAJtn  It,      - 
Tmt  Wisiriia'B  T*u!  . 
A  .MuHL'SSEi  NmiiT'i  DuEud 
Tne  Pro  CisrTixii>B(  or  Veio^a 
Au'i  W£),L  That  Exm  Will 
Tub  T«uiki»  or  rut  Smuiw 
(GitrHr-k'f  Yi-r«inn    KATVittiwi:    4vn    pKTvri'iiinb  wnw 
flTAt    «ct«4l    in    tbi*    cgunliT,    New    Vork    Gijt 


July  li,  ma, 
Odobcr  A,  IT^ 
Wmb  14^  ITU, 

Mn>   fi.  IBM. 
Jun«   II,  ISOI. 
DrrprnWr    IT,   IBOi. 
Februnry    ^7,    lAlft. 
Frhftmry    *7,    IHlfl. 
Mny  *»  ISJO- 

October  ^  ISM, 

Orlobn  (3?),  I7MS, 
Jnnuarr  I*.  1887, 

April  K  n<6.) 


ff»  flUM^  bdofr#  a5ouf  fA/  Stagf,  tipedaUj/  in  ol4  on^», 
ihfT^  u  c  V€j^aiioHt  n€gUg<ncc  of  fonri^  ctantif,  and  accurttctf, 
caJising  mu<:h  tot*  of  time  and  patience.  The  siarciur  of 
ttteh  hoftkf^  if  in  quest  of  exact  end  partieular  information^ 
ffrutt  often  waste  hours  in  teek-ing  for  a  correct  dote  or  the 
full  name  of  an  actor  or  an  author  or  a  ploif,  details  tom<' 
times  niunt  imiMriant,  vhit:h  (i  coutempvrarff  writer  might 
hitve  furr^shed  if  he  had  taken  the  troubte  t»  be  thorough 
te  his  tcark,  I  hare  had  oeeaeion  to  tkimk  vith  tf/npath^  of 
the  fSiisperattd  inqwjf  velth  ichit\  th/  historian  Mu^aulag 
emb^lithed  the  mnrffiM  of  fiKmy  a  page*  in  books  that  hs 
had  occasion  to  constdt*  containing  the  ambiguous  '*It  was 
Ihtfught"  or  *'it  tm*  svppaaed**  or  *7f  was  probable"^ 
"Whjf  didn't  the  foot  find  ottt!"  in  this  xrJamr  the  tertione 
0f  the  s^terat  chapters  hare  b^tn  disposed  in  SMch  a  ^eay  ets 
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to  tiuiks  tfwm  tai^  of  rrfcr^te,  and  no  point  h4i4  b^^n  Uft 
dubious  thut  could  tt  vcripcd^  A  Drief  Index  tnkes  thr 
plar^  of  thf  custovtir^  Taiile  or  Coktrkts,  «^irtn^  at  o 
gionce  th<  divUumt  and  g^^ral  scope  of  this  work.  Th^ 
€k9pt€r  on  IIahlet  ij  the  hnffff$t,—u3  matt  always  he  the 
rs$r  in  fflfi^  ^nrk  on  Shnkeaprorr'e  Playn.  That  tri^r.  fjentlf 
commentator  attd  patient,  (aboriotii  compiUr  and  editor, 
Horc€<  Boteard  Fumcta^  u-ttertd  ontjf  tke  Simple  trtitk  xphen 
he  wrote  of  Hauuct  that  "upon  no  throne  itidlt  by  vtortai 
konda  koi  eter  'bfot  to  ptrce  a  iiffhV  at  tipnn  that  eiity 
fabric  reared  at  Eieinore'*:  ond  the  foct  th<it  in  FttrrteM*t 
wumMmeutal  Vakiokitm  Kuition  ok  SuAiiKi&E'hAiLr  Upo  v(}l' 
uinr*  (in  aUt  9^  lorgt  pagtt  of  rmaU  t^prt),  ore  devoted  to 
thot  trttgcdy  alone^  without  exhoutting  the  subjectt  tignifi- 
eantlg  iittetU  Us  prtporidcrant  mportoftct.  In  writing  about 
Hamltt,  the  tr^vind  plcy  ever  read  ttf  -mt  and  thr  dramatic 
theme  which  more  than  an^  other  hat  ettffa^ed  my  atten- 
tion all  my  llfe^  I  thoald  have  preferred  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  axraUahle  spare  in  thit  hnnk  ta  thr  twa  intpcrntma- 
tione  of  ite  central  choraitrr,  thote  of  Edwin  Booth  and 
Henry  irvmg,  which  have  impressed  me  at  wcllnigh  perfect. 
The  plan  of  mjf  xeorh  mjoined  a  mare  ctnnprehcruive  treat- 
ment of  the  tnhject.  and  tehiU  omitting  nothing  rtsenttrtl  to 
the  dieploff  of  tkote  performaitcet,  I  have  particnlaHif  de- 
tcrihed  repre$cntation$  of  H-^Htrr  lest  generally  knottn  and 
ftteemedf — tevtnd  of  which  were  framed  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  destruetiee  innovation.  If  more  ample  descant  on  the 
acting  of  Booth  and  Ining  in  the  charaeter  of  Hamlet  should 
^r  dfiired  it  wU  be  found  in  my  LrrK  and  Aet  op  RDwi>r 
BooTic  which,  rerited  and  much  ougmentedy  wtH  shortly  be 
published,  uniform  with  my  Life  aud  Aet  of  Hichabd  AfAN*- 
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FIELD,  and  in  ^tf  Lire  a^h  Art  ov  flRNiiY  InviTflG,  tektch 
has  been  for  som^  timt  i7i  process  of  rompowfion  and  which  1 
kopt  t  shall  live  lonj  enough  to  compUtt^ 

it  is  viy  iniention  to  cvntimu/!  th^  hUtorgf  of  the  tfuinner  in 
^hich  ShtilcFvpfarys  Pla^n  have  bt^ffn  rrprttentfd^  making  ta^h 
Xfolnmc  of  the  scries  that  wUl  be  required  complete  in  ittelf,  as 
tAu  tjnt  ia.  My  Shaduwb  of  the  Staljk, — m  Three  Ser\e$t 
contpHsirtg  biographies  and  studies  of  the  cethtg  of  man*/ 
pta^erst—have  long  been  out  of  pritit:  w  (Ai*  hook  I  have 
atUixed,  in  ti  re-writttn  form,  •r/taterinl  cottiahxttt  in  iJiose  n^rki, 
sttfpclent  to  tnoke  about  twenty  pages.  Artielet  which  are 
fairli/  described  as  brief  abstract/  of  sve  of  the  chapters  in  this 
book  were  pMished  in  Tkb  Crxtubv  }AAiiAZiJsti,  Februarjf  to 
Norember,  1911,  and  the  com/mendation  elicited  by  thot  pithUca- 
tion  of  them  vtuhet  'me  hopcftd  of  a  favor/^le  reception  for  this 
one.  Like  all  otiur  jcrliert  who  venture  to  treat  of  Shakes- 
p«are^s  Playi^  I  am  indebted  for  injttrtiction  in  the  scholarship 
of  the  subject  to  the  labors  of  mantf  commentators,  from  Rojte 
to  Fumesi.  bat  capccudly  to  the  thorough  research,  avtpls 
Uariuufft  (intt  srniible  comuientnTij  of  tme  tcho^  if  not  the  father 
of  Shakespeare  Seholamhip,  is  eertainlif  its  head  and  front, — 
JajMB  Orchard  HallmcU  Phillippt  (lH!e(MS89).  For  610- 
Qraphictd  information  tclutlvc  to  actors  I  have  had  recourse  to 
innninerable  sources,  specified  in  the  text  whererir  necessary, 
ranging  from  ihc  discursive  chronicles  and  memoranda  of 
Domufs,  Ornest,  Collier,  Ihinlap^  and  Ireland,  to  fugitive 
copier  of  old  netespapert  end  maga:^nef,  ond  I  have  trasted  to 
my  personal  knowledge. — naturallif  extensive  after  to  many 
years  of  observation  and  stutly, — 0/  dra^tatists,  actors,  and 
devotees  of  the  Theatre.  I  mention  these  facti  becaust:  wishful 
to  avoid  any  seeming  disregard  of  the  labors  of  earlier  tpritert. 
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RrtptrnMibility  for  the  itd^t^ncf  of  m^  jeork^  the  iudgments  as 
in  plapa  and  characlcrx  of  ShukfspetiTe  and  nx  in  thr  intfr~ 
jiret^ioiu  of  thtn  ffiivit  tif  cciors,  munt  rmt  fntlrdy  upon 
mjfsHf;  and,  hourtv^r  muck  mtf  judgmtnU  maif  differ  from  thog^ 
of  otktr  pffMOWt  I  cam<*tly  hope  ikai^  at  m  every  importitnt 
'f  the  rtatons  for  them  art  ttaUd.  thr^  inay  provf  tit 
U4ffuUff  tvggettive  to  my  readers. 

I  WOldd  here  ffratcf^lt/  acknowledge  ohliyation  io  my  n^n, 
Mr.  Jefferson  Winter,  for  encouragement  af^d  for  assiMtanee 
m  thet  protracted  dntdgery  of  research  imperatively  euentud 
Io  #11^^  a  Korie  cm  thie,  and  alio  for  diecriminattve  and  useful 
wti^ge^tion, — pGrticuloHi^  relatitv  to  the  play  of  Tmk  Micb- 
CSAKT  or  VcKtCE.  The  n^arijome  labor  that  mnet  be  done 
fry  tffty  jeriter  teho  undertakes  io  treat  the  subject  of 
Shahkafkaka  OS  THE  Staok  u  tiot  Ukdy  to  he  uruleritood 
by  readen.  The  name*  of  actors  mentioned  in  these  chapters, 
for  e^ampUt  are,  comparatively,  not  very  numeroue,  but,  m 
effdgr  io  detenmne  vhat  actom  onyht  to  he  mentioned, 
And  to  ment\4^  them  correctly.  ^  auoeiation  Jtntk  the 
parte  setected  for  comment,  i  have  been  obliged  to  obtain 
and  rift  biographical  and  technical  information  relative  to 
;«toKX  gfiOO  performers. 

The  iUustrations  in  this  voltime,  althovffh  ntimerons.  are  yet 
feicer  than  i  eotdd  in*h  them  to  be:  occasion,  almost  imperaiiee, 
eoutd  he  fovnd  for  at  least  £S0  pictures:  my  Pttblislters,  nat- 
ur^tf,  hare  not  deemed  U  expedient  to  indulge  in  snch  costly 
profusion  of  pictorial  embrUhhment.  in  the  selection  of  tha 
fielurev  whSch  arc  med.  an  earnent  effort  has  been  made  to 
^provide  only  such  ae  give  ti  faithful  semblance  of  the  actors 
depicted  and  schick  are  mott  necessary  to  grap/uc  illiutrafion 
of  thr  itxi'     There  art  cvmparatlvcly  fete  portraits,  in  dra- 
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mafic  char<ictcr«,  of  actora  of  the  remotr  ptist  which  fnmUh 
nuthtntlc  imprrstion  of  the  original*,  and  tkrr^  an  man^ 
phatogrtipfui,  made  in  recent  i/t^urr,  tz'hKh  ore  not  much  better. 
Picturr^  of  futme  of  the  old  actor$  dufday  vrritaliU  "gMj/n,'^ 
tuch  as  u^itld  he  drridf-d  from  the  itagt  in  the  prenmt  dnjf, — 
and  probably  tcoM  Aaiv  picS  v^ith  tfir  rame  trrMtmt^i  a  cen- 
turi/  ago.  The  ch^e  observer  of  portraiture  and  of  written 
testimony/,  mortover,  jv'd-l  find  it  difficult,  fomethaei  impoxnihlt, 
to  reconcile  the  contrarieties  tehieh  exi§t  betxeeen  the  printed 
deAcripfion  and  the  peneUicd  or  painted  delineation  of  plaj/ers 
of  the  past. — fljf,  for  mxtnnre.  lehen  emviidering  the  picture, 
by  J.  Boyne^  cf  Charier  Mackiin  an  Shyloek  tide  bff  tide 
mth  Liehtcnbcrtj'A  deKtiption  of  the  actor^s  dreu  ond  appear- 
ance in  that  eharttetrr.  Allnxeanre  thatd/l  fte  mndr^  for  the 
inferioritif  of  old-fitne  methods  of  pictorial  reproduction,  as 
compared  teith  methodii  now  available  and  sometime*  u*cd,  but 
the  invrsti^alar  is  earltf  forced  to  reject  ax  valueless  many  of 
the  portraitt  dni^nated  at  "old  prints."  As  to  some  of  them, 
indeed,  a  comment  would  be  appropriate  ivhich  te-as  made  btf 
the  renoicned  latcyer  and  orator  RufuK  Choate  ichen  Mptakiag 
of  certain  palnlinys  ^hich  were  involved  in  a  taiff-suit:  "It 
tcould  not  be  a  nn  to  worship  them^ — for  they  bear  tw  likeness 
to  anything  that  U  iit  heaven  chove,  or  the  earth  beneatht  or 
the  uraterM  under  the  earth!"  Some  ct/Uerton  of  "ohi  prmis" 
thetiirical  curiositiee,  etnd  antique  portraits,  if  would  seem, 
bcbituaUp  indulge  in  that  form  of  deration. 

It  has  not  seemed  desirable  that  t  xhoaUl^  in  this  work, 
traverse  the  much  explored  groitjtd  of  manners  and  cnrtonu  of 
theatrical  repreventathn  in  Shahespe4ire*s  time,  specifying  the 
futmes  mid  situatiojin  of  the  several  London  theatres,  the  use 
of    Inn-yarda  at  play-houses,   the  circuwittaitce  of  the  open 
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M^^^t  the  Ul-ffffct  of  the  presmt'ment  of  f^iruiU  I'harartrrit  b^ 
mm  or  boyty  tht  gmttcl  hck  of  mitabU  AceT^cry,  the  admhtion 
of  Bpectatorg  to  tht  Hagt  Uulf^  and  the  frequently  riotottt 
(Ottduct  of  vniffar  andi^ncts.  AUkotiyti  the  epoch  of  the 
MtlracU  Platfi  and  Moralities  h^d  ptated,  the  Theatre  wa*  thtn 
in  if«  mfanct/^  and  tht  ^Jthbiliori  of  pla^i  ko^  neee^taril^  erude, 

tffuM  trtatm^nt  of  tftat  iuhject  ptiyht  tntervxt  caufinri^d 
tiquarianx,  like  mt/iflf;  if  wonid  not  tntercft  the  general 
lie,  i^nd  at  bett  U  ^'otiid  only  scrre  to  rcifffritte  a  trutli, 
'^rtody  knovrit  namcltf.  that  in  the  moitrr  of  appropriatr  tcentc 
itnvjtiturt,  gueh  o»  htipt  to  rrrnU  and  matdm  iUiisiiin^  thf 

odem  Thcatrt, — jneanlitg,  here,  thot  of  the  taut  ti^tt/  t^ccn, — 
nmd^  capable  management,  hat  far  excelled,  and  continues  to 
txeely  tiny  Theatre  af  the  pnxt,  in  tiJii/  rowntrff  or  nny  vlher 
period  of  tthieh  there  it  oafhentic  record.  Sf  I  coidd  feel 
^uimred  that  i  have  gwn,  within  the  cotnpate  of  aUotLt  HO^QQO 
xeordM^  a  rftiMtmiihlr/  romprehenMivc  ami  noilnfactory  accawnl 
of  inflHentiat  treatment  vhhh  hat  beeji  accorded  to  tts  of  Shabe' 
^peare'e  ptayt,  I  ehould  be  eantent^ 

In  arranging  the  cantenti  of  ike  variou4  chaptera  of  (hit 
t  katit  not  adhered  to  a  uniform  phn,  because  the  etage 

uforirj  of  ih«  teveral  ptafi*  considered  present  differences 
amd  iwii^aat  pccniianiicx  making  it  inexpedient,  if  not 
hftpottitde,  to  treat  each  of  thent  in  the  same  inminrT.  Hiere 
havt  been  female  performers  of  King  Richard  the  Thirds  5Ay- 
tcclr.  Othello,  fago^  Jiamlei,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey,^*tit  thotc 
p^ormers,  except  a*  lltiirdet,  huTY.  uvt  required  tpecial  erti^^ 
MtflKW-  Althe>agh  there  it,  necenariltf^  tome  account,  often 
miaKte^  of  acton  tcho  have  come  to  America  from  the  Eatapctin 
Continental  Stage  and  ^at**  here  tittrmpted  to  impersonate 
Shakespearean  characters^  it  u  only  with  regard  to  OtheUo  and 
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Hamlti   that    thrir  fttrfarmnncfn  could  be  detuud  ha-poriant 
fnautfh  to  require  teparatc  teetiom. 

it  lnu  teemed  to  md  not  only  desirable  bttt  mperative  that, 
tn  w'rtP  of  the  ditprajHirttrmnte  faimr  and  thf:  provincial  adula- 
tion ttAiVA  ia  cutfomarilfj  hettow^d  on  thore  and  on  all  foreign 
performcrt  vshc  appear  in  America,  a  word  thovid  here  bv 
tatd  for  EngtUh  ide^iU  of  tht  characters  in  Rnffltth  clatnc 
Drama^  for  EnfflUh  mcthodi  of  act'mg  ond  for  thf  traditiont 
and  uaaget  of  the  Engiith  Stage, — of  which  the  Amerieem 
Sta^e  u  the  legitimate  chMd,  nov  and  for  many  yean  past 
botinteoaatrf  contriLtttm  to  the  mauttcnonce  of  itt  parent. 
It  ha*  Ueen»  and  it  at'tU  ii,  frequently  alleged  that  acton  of  the 
European  Continental  Stage  ejcei  English- speaking  actore, 
alike  ht  dramatic  afititade  aiul  dramatic  faculty.  The  preten- 
9l0n  U  not  justified.  It  h  true  that  in  thf  coping  of  ittper' 
ficial  aepectt  of  life,  in  the  minute  embellishment  of  common 
eubjecti  telth  common  traits^  the  European  Continettal  actors 
are  frequrntly  more  expert  than  actors  of  the  English  race; 
but  excellence  in  doiTig  great  thing/  ir  more  important  and 
more  admirable  than  excellence  in  doing  little  onee.  No  other 
race  postcntes  a*  great  a  Drama  as  that  of  Shakespeare, — the 
Drama  i«  lohit^h  the  suprerae  exceUeJire  of  acting  has  been 
acccmpUshed,  You  can  carve  a  cherry  stonr  or  ffou.  can  earvf 
a  block  of  marble,  hut  tplendtd  achievement  *n  the  latter 
medium  is  greater  than  any  possible  achievement  in  the 
former.  Indix-iduals,  particularly  of  the  Lathi  rttccM,  are.  as 
a  ruU.  more  volatile  than  thoae  of  Anglo-Saaon  origin-  They 
readSy  become  excited,  often  about  trifU-s,  Their  dUcoarMC, 
ordinarily,  is  t^ohtblf.  their  gentkulatian  excnntve.  Neither 
of  those  charact^istics  it  contributory  toward  making  them 
neceesardy    superior  actore.     The   purpose  of   acting   is   I9 
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rmp€T»fmale  cJuiTactfr  and  tmpr'rtsivety  ujtd  litijrfuli^  io  r^rvrat, 
throvgh  the  m^diirm  of  action,  the  xcorkings  of  the  human 
mtfwl,  tht  feHingt  of  the  humoft  heart,  and  selected  rcpre' 
tntttxitDc  experiences  of  thr  humfin  race.  Rattling  votabHit^, 
profuse  gftlu-rf,  frhrilf  fxriltrmrnt.  and  facial  contortion  art 
not  mplefitentt  of  the  hiffhett  dramatic  art.  No  actor  from 
thf  European  Continental  Stage  hax  equaUcd,  ii^  the  pertona^ 
tton  of  great  Shakespearean  part*,  the  rrprr/ratative  actors 
of  the  AngUcan  raee.  Char^ei  Fechter.  one  of  the  bffit  playtra 
of  th4  Continental  school^  hote  no  compariton  with^  for  ej^ample, 
£dtpin  Booths  in  Hamlet  and  Othello,  for  the  mason  that  he 
eomld  not  ^rvn  approximate  to  Booth't  fine  TTielhotl  of  inter- 
pret^itive  art  and  deep  sympathy  iriih  the  greot  elemental  emo- 
tions of  human  nature.  HacheU  ^he  Swiss  JetPess,  the  greatest 
Qcire^t  of  modern  timet  in  France  (she  performed  in  America 
m  i866),  nevtr  pta^td  a  ShAkttprarean  port,  hut  it  tn  not 
nm  remotely  probable  that  she  vo^ld  have  home  comparison 
teith  Chartotte  Ctishman  a$  Lady  Macbeth  or  Ellen  Terry 
C4  Ophtlm  or  Ada  Behan  as  Hotalind^  Thertt  ie,  in  the 
AngUhSaxon  neiture^  ei  deep  sincerity,  a  tubstantiality  of 
pemer,  whith  mingles  m  the  operation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  however  ejrerted^  The  Gcrmiin  actors  Ibtv  been  more 
mecestftd  than  either  the  French  or  the  Italion  in  the  endeavor 
to  act  Shakespearean  parts,  Sali^-ai,  incomparably  the  great- 
est of  the  ttt^ian  actors  vho  have  appeared  in  America, — 
tnterestinif  as  a  person  and  sa^perb  as  an  executant, — waM 
remarkable  for  hie  capability,  on  occasion,  of  iron  repose 
and  controUed  emotion;  but  he  did  not,  because  he  could  not^ 
show  that  he  had  grasped  the  conceptions  of  character  thai 
tire  in  Shakespeare's  great  plays  In  the  domain  of  artistic 
^sethod^  fuTthermorSt — as  to  essentials,  not  superficialities,- 
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foreign  titter  ivho  hits  pfrform^!  oit  the  American  Stage  within 
the  laH  hat!  ctnittr»f  has  equalled  nuek  American  aciort  as 
Edieard  Loottu*  Davenport,  Henry  Plaeide^  John  Gilbert, 
William  Rufut  Blakc^  Charles  Burke,  WUtinai  Warren,  IViUitirtt 
Flrtreticr,  Joxeph  Jefferxitn,  Chnrlea  Fhhrr^  Edjrin  Booth,  Letter 
Wallack;  James  Laeit,  and  Hichar4  Mans^eld,  No  foffi^ 
fcrrutle  performci — not  even  the  greatest  of  tfient — has  e^erUed 
the  trite  Mr».  G.  H.  Gilbeti, — n  drnirwtic  ariht  to  whom  full 
juMtice  leai  never  done.  Mrs.  OUbert  acted  parts  at  divert* 
at  Lady  Macbeth  and  Betty  Trcijoood:  Ilrtler  IMkridge  and 
Mr*.  Candor;  Dtwdtrmfma  aiul  {iatirril;  dirdtUa  und.  Hegan; 
and  Meg  MerriUet  and  The  Mor^uise,  and  was  ercellent  in 
all.  ^uch  aciort^  of  the  Patt»  at  (Jharlet  James  Mtithacs  and 
Haniee  Wigan  and  taeh  arttirtt  "f  the  PreMcnt,  at  Jahn  Httre, 
Edxeard  Trrr^^  Forbes-Rohertson,  Theodore  Robertt.  Hutt 
Whyftil^  Georye  Arliss,  and  John  Mason,  hafe  not  been  and 
are  not  excelled,  in  cntf  iniporlant  resptct,  hy  players  of  tfte 
European  Continental  arhool.  J  hare  teen  all  the  distinguitlu^ 
foreign  theatrical  performers  who  have  nppfared  in  America 
etnce  18o5,  arid  reviewing  If^e  ettbject  in  the  moti  contcientioue 
spirit.  I  eav  find  no  reason  to  diaitrtttt  tJte  juJgjtiriit  thai 
esteems  English- tpeohlng  odors  at  the  bett  in  F.nglhh  drama 
ai\d  etpecially  in  Shakespeare.  The  Continentetl  idemt  of 
Shakes peare's  eharacters  it  not  true  to  the  poet.  Shake- 
tprare't  Hamlet  in  not  a  Uiehrymate  young  lover,  a  gaseontid* 
ing  intutgent,  a  tkippinif  Itjon,  or  an  espcdit'tout^  resolute 
man  of  affairs;  Othelio  it  not  c  sensual,  dangerous  brute: 
Shyl/ifk  Ig  not  a  pet  iy^  oilyt  spu  I  terlng  Jexith  peddler; 
Macbeth  it  not  a  hirsute,  hraicny,  barbarous  Norte  ehieftain. 
The  Contin^ntoi  tieiors  have  often  been  e.dm'trable,  and  they 
contvntu  to  he  so,  when  speaking  their  natite  language  and 
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perforfTMn^  tn  platft  intJiff^nowt  to  fh^r  national  tiffrat«r€  and 
th^T^orc  fuUtt  comprc}ifn4\hl€  htf  them.  SrUxirti  vat  ot  Am  Lett 
«hrv  ha  tu^trd  Aljtfri'f  King  Stud. — tt  wtmilerful  fterfvrmarir^t 
Rutofi  <u  ifue^n  Elizt^eih  atui  at  Marie  Antoinette^  BogumU 
DavMon  q^  Sarcittc  Hameau^  Marie  S^ebach  ait  Margarei,  in 
Pxtnrr,  Sarah  Bemlmrdt  at  thmaa  Sul,  Maanet'Sidlff  at  Her^ 
nani,  and  Ermtte  yovetli  as  Corado  xrer^  competent  and 
ifUmdidt—accampUtketi  a^iort  rightly  placed:  no  one  of  them 
iniikfuRy  pretmtetl  or  rtiuld  truthfuUy  preterit  the  ichole  of 
•  Shakttpfareafi  eoncfffion  of  character,  and  the  idcah  of 
anch  cfutretctera  tekich  t/utf  diffuted  x^re  more  or  Usa  mitUad- 
img  and  thtref&rc  dctnrruntal  to  the  public  judgment. 

An  tuUretttng  opinion  relative  to  thU  tubject  was  given  b^ 
the  vriter  of  the  Table  TM  i«  that  good  old  English  periodical^ 

O^CK  A   W££X: 

"W«  l»¥t  &  Irick  of  taking  op  ciWF  p«rrot  cry,  c*pccUllj  if 
it  be  AfAtiul  <>ura(rUc«,  anJ  rcpctttin^  tt  wiUtout  dlflcrlrnloation, 
ma]  »o  wc  go  vn  pc^rpL-tually  Inlklii^  of  uurAclvcA  ds  gifted  in 
«i  Inferior  drgTT«  with  IYk  uiuirtJc  i>uw<;r.  Il  waa  Cnt  [Hilntvd 
out  to  mf  hjf  the  retfhrated  D^lMarte.^^-pTafc'tHaT  of  irlo4:iition  Tn 
tiv  FaHi  CorucTTAtoir?  ncd  thr  giv/itntt  iniutrr  of  liis  nrt^-^thnt 
EngUwl,  cold,  «tiff,  and  undemonstrative  «i  it  the  gtfD^tAt  b«Ar- 
ing  of  ber  nmtf  hot  ^et  prodvced  the  greateti  aetcri  the  wortH 
tver  taw.  He  accouctcd  for  Uiii  (to  bim^  ondoubtcd)  fiicl:  by 
the  ecctittricil;  of  our  national  chaFscter,  The  typical  EngliiU* 
nua  doci  not  fritter  away  hia  fc«Jin^n  and  paafiona  by  tjai'lirAs 
dcDoostrotion:  he  peiu  tLem  up  till  tlicy  are  to  be  put  in  Ewtion/' 

Th£  notion  thai  aetor$  from  the  Eurojjean  Coniinmtal  Stage 
ore  nectenarUt/  better  aeiort  than  fhtiie  of  the  Knglith  race 
if  one  ttitk  tehieh  man^  admirert  of  the  Stage  begitt,  and  ihep 
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h^n  witA  U  b4ccu$s  ih^s  frequattip  9uar  it  ttatffd  t>r  m€H 
with  it  in  print4  f  accepted  it  en  youth  and  continifi  to 
^nt^rfain  it  mUU  ohtfrvatum  at  Ungth  forctd  mr-  to  percrkv 
that  it  M  mutokftt.  littt  U  an  extract  from  the  rcrittttgs  of 
HH  cxpfffi  ohtrrrert  ifho  had  funned  a  acund  judgment  on  thu 
suhjm:t  find  vho  stated  it  at  long  a^o  as  IT^I.  That  otjMerver 
WQM  Levtit  Ifieeoboni,  actor  and  ti age-manager,  attocinted  i^th 
the  itntian  Theatre  tit  Pari»,  in  the  reign  of  King  Lonis  the 
h^ifWtnth,  Hk'i'oboni  reached  hi»  conclutiojix  as  he  m  careful 
to  Mtate^  after  n  Mtudg  of  "the  mannerjit  jtenojt*,  and  char- 
uetiTs"  of  thr  aeton  of  "the  italian,  Spanhh,  French,  Kng- 
UiK  Fiemitht  and  German  theatres,'*  and  this  it  is: 


".  .  .  An  in  ihr  Arlom,  if  nfUr  forlj'-iive  jcar»'  ciprrimcc 
]  mny  he  etitlUcd  \o  glvi;  tny  Oiiiutou.  I  ddrc  aJvaiin:  Ihat  the 
best  uelvrs  of  /'dijr  *nii  France  eome  far  short  of  those  tn  Bng- 
tand.  Tlir  Itntbin  arrd  Frrrit'lk  PInyrrs*  far  from  endeavoring 
At  thai  linjip^  ImiUlion  of  Nnturr  aiid  Juttiit-fts  which  fomu  thr 
Bcautjr  of  Actkin,  alFrcl  «  forced,  «Uff  Manner  at  Acting,  whirh 
nerrr  taXis  lo  (utdeAd  the  Audlrnrr.  To  forni  the  Inciter  Judg- 
OMitt  i>f  both,  let  u«  con|MT«  them  UnpArtiallj.  The  KngUib 
Authon  wtpy  TruUi  and  are  at  great  Pain*  not  to  Flag  od  tlie 
Sifter.  Aa  for  me,  J  bare  alwaj*  thooghl,  nor  bare  I  been 
ffcrig«Ur  in  my  Opiakom,  tbal  pui«  vbupJe  Nalnre  voold  be  coJd 
niKm  ttkc  fstai^.  Whetrfote  Ibe  Aeboa  abovld  tw  bciitbtcttcd  o 
Uttlr^  and  mitbout  vtraring  too  far  from  NUnrc  Mcne  Art  cbooM 
bt  mU<4  kB  Iba  lyklf.  .U  a  SUtiK  to  be  pJa^ed  at  a  Dte- 
%ttM  ibnold  b«  ll«ct  tbu  the  life,  that,  iv««Ub»tattlii^  tbe 
DUttiKe,  il  tottj  a|>f>e«r  in  due  Proportko  to  tbe  Speetatoem,  le 
tb*  Ba^bA  Artan  bare  t^  Ait  if  1  May  n  tlv  Rsprenkn, 
tn  Ivt^bten  Nalste.  »  a»  d  ««gbt  l»  be  ^on  at  a  DUuc^ 
h«  l«l  u  aee  ^1  A  a  pwv  Nfttorc  vbkfa  tbejr  repnaraL" 
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Shak^iprarr^M  Phiffi  mutt  nfct^ianiff  bf  condensed  and  in 
WT«*  parficuUtrt  alttrtd  for  utg  in  tht  contemporary  Theatra^ 
Etcn  thf  ^horifit  of  his  tragtdUa^  MAcnrrii,  containa  svperfitt- 
Qiu  poMMagrM.  Thf  itagp  editors  of  Ta-dujf,  hait€ver,  arr  more 
eonnd^rctt  fomirrf  "the  ^jriffinal  tea^l"  than  the  adaptere  of  the 
sex>enteentk  and  eighteenth  centuries  tetre.  Sahnm  Tate  ami 
^4o  George  Coim^tn  martgUd  Kino  Leak,  Garrick  mut'Uatcd 
Haxlht  and  Romko  avd  Juiikt,  abridged  Tiir  Tamimg  op 
rufi  SuKSw,  extracted  materutt  for  a  Fattoral  from  Thk 
WiyTB»'»  TAtE, — naming  it  Flohixkl  a:<d  Pii«i>ita, — and  con- 
VO'ttd  TllR  TKwrMrr  into  an  ojKra.  Kevihlr  "rervited" 
OrsitLLO,  MAcarru*  The  ThlEBCUAVT  oy  Vekice,  Hamlet, 
Knto  EIexit  V<,  and  Kixo  Hcn'ky  VIIL  The  various  adapta- 
tions of  Shaketpeare  were  oeeepted  and  tome  of  them  are  ttUl 
ifi  to*/.  GarrUk  acted  King  Leaf  according  to  Tate,  and  to 
did  Ednnn  forreat.  KembU,  vhen  acting  Coriolanus,  gave  a 
miriure  of  Shakeejvare  ajtd  Thtnneon.  The  aittom  long  pre* 
railed — and  hat  not  been  entirety  abandoned— of  shifting  effect- 
he  epeechei  from  one  character  to  another,  Thomas  Sheridan 
when  aeting  Romea  appropriated  to  that  lover  the  blithe  wtjrdt 
of  Meretttia  ahfrvt  Quern  Mob  and  dreamt^  "Purittw'^  of  the 
pantng  hour,  icha  teotdd  "lote  no  drop  of  the  immortal  man" 
and  therefore  proteit  againtt  ant/  change  whatever  in  the 
poet's  text,  teem  to  snppoie  that  an  earlier  time  ei'iTu^ctl  a  more 
rereremt  feeting  and  conteijucntlg  a  more  considerate  practiee 
in  lAii  rttpect,  but  Iheg  are  tais  taken— as  a  mare  intimate 
aeqnasnianre  te^lh  the  Past  cruu/J  luhrtunt^h  them.  It  is  veil 
to  knam  «Aof  has  hem  done.  That  five  actor  Robert  Manteit 
was  recently  centered  in  print  for  his  treatment  of  Kino  Lvjlk, 
the  treatment  of  that  tragedy  bti  Edicin  Booth  being,  at  the 
tirnu,  C4/mmended:  Mantell,  in  fact,  had  used  Booth's  ver- 
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tion,  rtaiorinp  o  f^w  IhffR  that  Booth  omttted.  fmhtence  c^ 
the  liUrary  vlcmfnt  in  Shakcxpfare's  playt  it  doubtlcu  right, 
if  it  hr  nut  mrrial  hryond  rniMnn^ — ttM  It  often  i».  The  literary 
(lualit^  in  a  plajf  it  secondari/  to  ita  drcvtatic  quality — a  truth 
that  is  Ultijitratcd  and  enforced  hf/  the  many  and  variom 
tejithu/rt'tet  acvumalaled  m  tktM  bcxik.  The  f-rctrioui  ufhich  are 
madf  from  Shakespeare**  Fldyt,  in  preparing  th^m  for  the 
9tage^  if  the  work  of  preparation  u  done  by  a  competent  hand^ 
are  found  to  be,  almaf  cntirdj/,  of  two  hinds:  the  indelicate 
and  thr  literaTtf,  Thf  attulent  of  English  Drama,  when 
trpiorhi0  a  »n}>ject  x^dch  it  extensive  and  perplejnng^  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  remark  the  presence  and  the  chtence 
of  the  great,  fundamental  element  of  Drama, — namely^  Action. 
The  old  English  dram/ititts  ehieffy  eJ'pended  their  force  on 
words.  The  best  of  th^r  pla^t  abound  with  ingredtentt  of 
Uteraiitre^ — poetry^  rhetoric,  and  eloquence* — but  ihsy  utdom 
ethSbit  movement,  and  for  that  reaton.  the  present  age  being 
exigent  in  itt  dramatic  taste,  they  ore  seldom  or  never  acted^ 
H'he  complaint  that  contemporary  plafft  do  not  contain  iiterc- 
hire  might,  wt  doubt,  be  meoMnrabtg  jwitijted^  hat  it  it  not 
material.  Literary  tiuatttteM  in  a  play  poiteta  poiittve,  obriattt 
value,  but  they  are  not  the  qualitiet  ithich,  firtt  of  all,  invest 
a  pla^  Tx4th  dramatic  life  and  make  it  practicable.  Ben 
Jonstm't  tragedy  of  Catiuvu  might  prove  tnteretttng  ia  tt 
etttdioue  reader  but  no  audience  to-day  vould  patiently  endure 
a  representation  of  it.  Addieon^*  Cato  and  Dr*  Johnson's 
InKNE  are  opulent  vnth  Uierixry  jjuaiitleM  hut  they  are  not 
dramatic,  and  if  tftey  were  performed  nore  they  would  }uttl^ 
he  deemed  tedious.  Men  of  Letters  have  seldom  manifested 
the  faculty  of  drnmutic  cTprcislon.  Some  of  the  best  writert 
that  ever  lived  have  failed  in  the  effort  to  write  a  drama. 
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3/illi>n*tf  uae  of  6faiut  verMtr  it  wonderfuit  hit  tt^^  tuptrb,  bat 
lfiUm*ff  Coura,  vvtPfd  at  drama,  not  as  fOftr^,  xs  Uthargic 
mJ  MUtpiV.  C^rvcniet  could  wntt  Don  Qiiexote,  rekicHt 
iktMgh  it»  author  hfld  it  in  onltf  tht  sUghtrst  ettecm,  the  world 
ng^rdM  at  ^  pf€ticut,  ineomparablf  rotfwnce,  but  hU  jda^t, 
of  which  he  teroU  manff  and  upon  which  htf  tct  i/rcaf  nalu^, 
Bvrf  practUaUi/  iF^rthlcst  in.  hi^  time,  and  are  absolutely 
in>rthUu  111  rmrf.  Tkiu:keTaif  failed  when,  in  tht  orif^nai  form 
o/  kit  LovEL,  THK  WirioVRii,  hf  mdtfivorfd  to  xffrite  o  pta^. 
Thf  number  of  vfrjijifd  work*  which,  although  couchtd  in 
dwloffut  and  divuUd  into  Act  it  and  Sceuer.  remain  for 
frractic4il  ttage  purpotet  at  quietcent  at  ttatuet,  it  legitm. 
Jimrg  Tatftor't  Piiiur  va^  AnTKvvLi.DE  u  a  noble  poem,  hitt 
if  pretmtrd  on  the  tiatje  it  Kimld  j^rave  mfnttdnnotiM  and  cttm- 
bertomr.  it  vnt  a  failure,  tven  with  so  fim  an  actor  at 
Macready  in  it$  principal  part.  Byron't  ptayt.  of  nhtch  the 
■Kui  practicahU,  W^kXRE,  it  tubstant'tally  a  paraphrase  of 
Sophia  Let*a  ttory  of  KarrriMFB,  arrf  for  the  Library  mnch 
MifTt  th^n  for  the  Stage.  Brovninff^t  pic*fi.  though  repr^ 
tentative  of  eharactert  and  condittonst  are  not  dramatic:  his 
pertont  make  tong  spcechct  in  lahored  verier  attd,  whether 
male  or  femaie^  old  or  young,  prince  or  peasant,  they  atl  talk 
alikf  amd  they  all  talk  like  Hravning.  In  the  piajit  of  Tenny- 
ton  ihert  are  mdicationt  that  to  the  inward  eye  of  the  poet 
Ike  patent  in  then  appeared  to  move,  t>iit  thr  fancied  mot*- 
Bvnf  wot  teldom  liberaled  into  their  conttrttcUtse  fabric^  That 
great  4tad  Kite  aetor  Henry  Irving,  before  he  coM  produce 
Becebt. — the  tubject  of  vhich,  it  it  intrretting  to  remember^ 
kf  had  cherighedt  for  dramatic  treatment^  during  a  period  of 
twentff'ihree  pears  before  W  could  produce  the  laureate's  play^ 
-^^at  obliged  to  cut  and  adapt  it.     The  gagaciovt.  practical 
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Jramtittst  tind  fti&nagtT  Augu^iln  Daly  wo*  obliged  to  make 
mantj  chongfs  iti  The  FoREsreRy,  ht  ordtr  to  instite  ilt  rfffcti-tv 
reprrsiffit/ificn.  The  faculty  of  the  dramatist  in  an  t^cfptional 
i27td  peculiar  one,  and  no  person  can  ztrrite  an  actcbU  ylay  who 
dutH  tiot  postesn  it.  The  titerar;^  filfiyn^  though  oftm  good  to 
readt  are  not  good  to  act^  Shakespeare  teas  drajnatist  as  j^eU 
at  poet,  hut  ohIi/  about  half  of  Shakespeare's  plat/s  are  ctu- 
tovtariiy  acted.  The  sy-preme^  dlttinffutshing  c  bar  tie  t  eristic  of 
hit  best  playt  is  Action,  and  that  is  tthy  thejf  hold  the  stage. 
His  literature^  ma{jnificent  as  it  is,  v^tild  not  har>e  sufficed  to 
perpetuate  hie  ejrUtcFu:e  in  thr  Theatre.  The  modern  dram" 
atiits  have  written  pla^s  some  of  ichiehy  v^Ue  containing  story 
and  therefore  eharaeter,  are  vital  mth  propulsive  taovenient  and 
consequently  are  suscepHble  of  effective  exhibition  btf  means  of 
the  Art  fjf  Artinj/^  and  thoajfh  Ifujf  are  not  "fur  all  lime**  they 
are  destined  to  o  considerable  longevity/.  There  war  a  thns 
when  the  theatrical  audience  vfould  listen  with  approval  and 
eitjififiaenl  to  Ittttg^  declajnutory  speeehtrs:  t^hen  verbal  tvjti^ults. 
sentmentat  e:rhortations,  harangues  of  hi/strrleal  emotion  and 
pereonifieations  of  the  cardinal  virtues  and  vices  xeere  admired 
eicpedients  of  theatrical  performance.  That  time  has  gone, 
Tliere  are  long  speeehes  in  all  the  plays  of  Shak-eipeare,  but 
those  tehich  it  is  found  alieays  necessary  to  retain  are  speeches 
which  arise  spontaneoxtsly  out  nf  the  action  and  reaction  of 
ehartwter  and  elrcitmstance.  and  u^htch  are  confluent  teith  the 
movement.  No  audience  is  ever  fatigued  by  adequate  delivery 
of  each  speeches  as  thone  beginning  "Give  me  another  horsef — 
bind  np  my  ivontidA^:  "To  bah  fish  rmthair*:  "The  ijtiality  of 
mercy  is  not  strained":  "/  had  been  happy":  "Oh.  what  a  rogue 
and  peasant  slave  am  I";  "Now  o'er  the  one  half  world,"  or 
*'CTomweU,  I  charge  thee,  fitng  away  ambition."     AU  olon^ 
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iii  B«tf  of  theatrical  d^vclopTn^nt.  and  ffraccedAug  -mth  more 
■mil  Aore  of  acquired  irto/ncntu>tit^  tt  truweinerU  hax  htnt  operatwff 
to  Mbanilon  or  gtetitlg  to  modlftf  the  dedtivtatory  atyU  of  act- 
ing «fi</  to  concentratr  thv  re^curcet  of  hutriotuc  art  aptya 
mp^$<m4ition.  The  ht^t  arthtk  tanptrammt  of  the  jvorld 
Uhday  cranct  the  tftming  aixhtiavce  of  ttih^r, — reality  trant' 
fifftirtd  in  id^al  formtt  the  tifftu^na;  the  9<n$HOU4  ^li>tff,  and  the 
corutcant  Mjd^ndor  of  coiuciotm,  t^tdtatti  life.  On  the  stage, 
therrforr,  hamtm  heii\gt  are  preferrftt  rather  th^in  nhttrnctiont, 
atbd  itu  beH  modem  dramaXisit,  obejfitig  at  once  their  inwanl 
mctution  and  the  deep  impuiire  nf  the  age,  have  aimed  to  create 
tkaroetfTt  rtueeptihU  of  imf^er location  and  diffusive  of  various 
forvu  of  enjojfment^  and  not  antmeited  machinet  for  rounding 
a  rhetorical  period  or  reciting  a  ptuitage  of  blank  vene^  The 
great  ptitjfM  nf  Shaleeipeare,  mearijehUe,  arr^  for  pract'rcal  pur- 
po$t9,  s»  ncdero  at  if  they  had  been  xtnitten  to-day,  and 
becatue  of  their  Titalitii  of  action  in  the  exposition  of  elem^ntat^ 
mrnvfTMat  ejrpericnce.  thote  (days  uiU  contiuut^  to  be  wodrtjt, 
lehen  m  a  dhtani  ftiture  many  if  Jtot  all  the  pJayn  of  our  ttge, 
beeaa^  they  exhibit  onlt/  patsing  phatc4  of  contemporary  lift, 
wOl  b€  /orgotten^ 

y^v  Brighton,  Srm  Vork^ 
Si^vtrmber  \\^  1911. 


*Jn  the  first  ieatj  in  rohe  of  various  dyet^ 
A  nobU  wildneu  flasking  from  hit  ey€M, 
Sat  Shaeespkabe.     In  on^  hand  a  wand  he  horet 
For  mighty  wonders  famed,  in  days  of  yore. 
The  other  held  a  globe,  which  to  his  will 
Obedient  turned  and  ottmed  the  master's  skill: 
Things  of  the  noblest  kind  his  getUus  drew. 
And  looked  through  Nature  at  a  single  view: 
A  loose  he  gave  to  his  unbounded  soul 
And  taught  new  lands  to  rise,  new  seas  to  roU, 
Called  into  being  scenes  unknown  before 
And  passing  Nature's  bounds  was  something  more" 

— Ghuhchili.- 
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"  But  mc  tDoridii/  fTitn 
Havt  nUcrahU,  ^tuUl.  mUtoJnni^  eyes.** 


FACT    VERSUS    rANCY, 

If  you  wish  that  a  statement  should  be  believed  and 
estftbli^hed  as  a  permanent  truth,  make  it,  and  keep 
OD  making  it.  There  is  scarce  any  force  as  potent 
ms  the  Parrot  Cr^',  and  nowhere  has  it  been  used  more 
liberally  or  more  effectually  than  in  the  management 
of  thcatricol  business.  3Iuch  contemporary  theatri* 
cal  reputation  rests  upon  it.  With  a  Parrot  Ci>'  the 
Press  A^etit  cjtn  aceompliiih  ulmofit  anytliinff.  Select 
a  girl  with  a  pretty  face,  a  piquiiiit  demeanor,  &  win- 
ning ^aj%  tin-  charm  of  youth^  MifBcicnt  SL'If^asfiur- 
ante  to  maintain  composure  ivhcn  in  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  and,  by  means  of  liberal  advcrtiscincntt 
newspaper  interviews,  and  copious  distribution  of 
three-^  twenty-,  and  thirt}'-sheet  posters,  proclaim  that 
she  ts  a  marvellous  being  and  a  superlative  dramatic 

artist,  jwrsist  in  your  prncUmation.  nnd  the  result  is 
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inevitable,  The  Parrot  Cry  allures  the  Public,  and 
in  a  little  time  a  new  leading  actress  has  been  created, 
to  irradiate  the    Sta^e! 

The  Parrot  Cry  is  as  potential  to  mar  as  it  is  to 
make.  In  I9I0,  in  London,  the  death  occurred  of 
an  exceptionally  able  and  accomplished  actor,  Mhose 
professional  career  had  been,  practically,  blighted  by 
it.  His  nonic  was  Herman  Vezin.  He  passed  a^vay 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  In  his  time  he  played  many 
parts.  He  was  the  original  representative  of  Uare- 
beltj  in  *'The  Man  o'  Airlie."  He  was  the  first  per- 
former of  Dr.  Primrose,  the  Ficar  of  IVakcfield,  in 
Willsa  tine  play  "  Olivia,"  His  impersonation  of 
JaqucM,  in  "  As  You  Like  It/*  was  superb.  He  was 
admirable  in  the  character  of  Othello.  Once,  when 
Henry  Irving  was  disabled  by  severe  illness  and 
could  not  continut?  to  act,  he  took  the  place  of  that 
actor,  as  Macbeth,  and  gave  a  poetical  performance 
of  that  great  and  exacting  part.  Every  part  tliat  he 
played  was  played  well.  His  elocution,  in  particular, 
was  excellent-  He  was  a  charming  man,  and  in  private 
life  exemplary  and  nmch  respected-  Early  in  his 
career,  however,  it  chanced  that  he  participuteil  in  two 
or  three  plays  which  were  accounted  failures,  iind  there- 
upon a  newspaper  writer  designated  him  "a  Jonah." 
The  epithet  was  repeated,  was  echoed,  was  reiterated. 
It  stuck  to  him.     It  generated  a  prejudice  against 
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Announcement  that  he  would  act  in  a  new  play 
seemed  to  establish  a  presumption  that  Uie  new  play 
would  fail.  He  was  etistoniarily  slij^htcd.  He  was 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  tette)un^  ii^  a  means  of 
obtainit^  suhsist<Micr.  All  possibilfiy  of  a  great  carcrr 
was  destroyed  for  hUn.  He  spoke  of  the  injustice 
with,  naturally,  a  bitter  resentment.  "  They  have 
called  me  '  a  Jonah.' "  he  said,  "  and  they  have  ruined 
my  life." 

Muny  yean*  have  pwssed  sinrc?  the  IjtiniJoii  tlienfrieal 
manager*  Frederick  Balsir  Chattctton  (I8S5-1886), 
prociaioied  the  opinion  that  "Shakespeare  spells 
Ruin." — doing  so  for  the  reason  tliat  he  had  (1878) 
made  a  costly  production  of  Shakespeare's  superb 
tragedy  of  **Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  lost  a  large 
sum  of  money  by  it>  That,  as  it  has  proved,  was  a 
particularly  mischievous  statement*  for  Cliatter- 
ton.  as  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  occupied  a 
commanding  position,  and  his  misleading  deliverance 
waa  at  once  taken  up  and  widely  oc-hoed,  and  the 
persistent  iteration  of  it,  which  still  continues^  has 
been  instrumental  in  disseminating  error  and  impeding 
good  (mterprise,  Xnthing  could  he  further  from  the 
truth  than  the  statement  that  ^'Shakespeare  spells 
Ruin."  Inc€s$ant  representation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  indeed,  never  has  been,  is  not,  and  never  will 
be   either    financially    advantageous    or   in    any    way 
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dedraMe.  Excess  is  tiresome,  And  an  excess  of 
Shakespeare  would  be  inexpressibly  tedious,  especially 
to  those  persons  who  are  cons  trained  to  pass  the 
grenter  part  of  their  lives  in  attending  theatres  and 
studying  playa.  The  plays  of  Shakespejirc,  howcvert 
are  the  best  that  the  English-speaking  race  possesses; 
they  are  a  fountaiiJiead  of  modern  drama,  they  give 
abundant  pleasure  and  benefit  when  properly  pre- 
sented, and  knowledge  and  practical  use  of  them  are 
essential  to  the  dignity,  influence,  and  welfare  of  an 
intellcctua]  stage,  A  judicious  presentment  of  Shake- 
speare is  not  only  salutary  but  imperatively  essential 
to  the  general  good.  The  American  theatregoing 
public  is  the  most  liberal  in  the  world.  It  deserves 
well  of  the  theaire,  and,  being  entitled  to  see  the  best 
that  can  be  shown,  it  is  entitled  to  see  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  acted,  and  to  see  them  acted  well  When- 
ever they  are  acted  well  they  succeed, — that  is  to  say, 
they  not  only  please  the  **judicious  few"  but  they 
"make  mon^,"  and  they  have  been  known  to  succeed, 
commercially,  even  when  acted  ill.  The  pHrmt  Cry, 
''Shakespeare  spells  Ruin/*  nevertheless,  has  had  the 
deleterious  effect  of  discouraging  even  a  judicious  use 
of  that  author,  and  of  prompting  mueli  vacuous  and 
harmful  comment  on  bis  plays  when  any  of  them 
have  been  presented*  At  this  time,  in  America,  only 
three  actors  of  major  importance  and  influence  cu9* 
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ly  present  any  of  the  pUys  of  Shakespeare, 
\t  several  of  those  plays, — which  it  would  be  a 
delight  to  see, — are,  practically,  unknown  to  our  stage. 
It  is  deplorably  true,  liktwise.  that,  although  fine 
individual  impersonations  liec*cme  o(X!fisionally  visible, 
DO  complete  "all  'round"  performance  of  a  Shake- 
spearean play  can  anj-wherc  be  seen  in  America,  The 
custom  of  acting  Shakespeare  Has  been  permitted  to 
dwindle.  The  neeessary  and  \*Eluab1e  traditions  have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  allowed  to  die.  There 
should  be  a  revival,  before  it  is  too  late.  Experience 
warrants  it,  and  taste  requires  it. 

On  February  8.  1869,  that  great  actor  and  greater 
man,  Edwin  Booth,  opened  Booth's  Theatre,  in  New 
York, — at  the  southeast  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-third  Street.  Booth, — a  dreamer,  g^tle, 
trustful,  and  eager, — was  unfit  for  conmierdal  vent- 
ures- His  theatre,  instead  of  costing  about  $300,000, 
all  told,  as  he  had  expected,  cost  more  than  $1,000,000. 
He  managed  it  for  three  years,  and,  contrary  to  a 
generally  accepted  belief,  his  management  of  that 
theatre  was,  financially  as  well  as  artistieally,  sue* 
crtsful, — the  first  year  showing  a  net  profit  of  ?100,- 
000,  the  Meond  a  net  profit  of  $85,000,  and  the  third 
a  Oct  profit  of  $70,000.  But  the  burden  of  debt  that 
unhappily  bad  been  imposed  on  him  in  its  construction 
was  csaeedingly  beav>-.    His  health  was  impaired.    He 
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decided  to  retire  from  Dmnagcmcnt,  and  he  did  so,  in 
June.  1879.  Seven  months  later, — January  20,  1874, 
— he  was,  unwisely  and  needlessly,  induced  to  go  into 
bankruptcy.  In  March,  1877,  he  wns  released  from 
legal  meshes  by  the  action  of  James  H.  McVicker, 
of  Chicago,  who  bought  all  Booth's  debts,  and  allowed 
him  the  necessary  reasonable  time  in  which  to  pay 
them.  This  he  did,  at  the  rate  of  $75,000  a  year. 
His  burdens,  meanwhile,  were  continuous  and  exhaust- 
ing. He  did  not  mui^h  like  to  act,  but  preftrred  to 
sit  ID  a  corner,  and  smoke>  and  ruminate.  He  had 
sunk  his  second  fortune  in  the  building  of  his  theatre. 
In  1886  he  formed  a  partnersliip  with  his  friend 
Lawrence  Barrett,  who  became  his  business  manager. 
During  tiieir  first  season  they  acte<I  separately,  but  ^| 
in  1887,  begimiing  at  Buffalo,  September  12,  they  i 
acted  together,  am]  they  continued  so  to  act, — Madame  H 
Helena  Modjeska  joining  them,  for  a  time,  in  1880, — 
until  the  sudden,  lamentable  death  of  Barrett.  March 
20,  180K  On  the  afternoon  of  April  4,  1801,  at  the  old 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Brooklyn,  Booth  made  his  last 
appearance  on  the  stage,  acting  Hamlet.  On  June  7, 
189S,  he  died,  at  The  Players,  No.  16  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York  City.  He  had  founded  that  cluh,  on 
December  81,  1888.  and  given  to  it  the  building  in 
which  it  is  housed,  with  furniture,  library,  and  all  need- 
ful acce£sones<     When  his  estate  had  been  settled  it 
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m  found  tfa^t  )ic  had  left  a  fortune  of  $S05,000.  He 
had  paid  to  J.  11.  MuVicker  aU  the  balance  of  his  huge 
indeht<:d]iess,  incurred  in  the  erection  of  Booth's  The- 
atre; he  had  borne  the  heAvy  expenses  of  hfs  large  the- 
itrtcal  company, — scenery  and  dresses  for  his  plays, 
lud  transportaliou;  he  had  supported  mmsclf;  he  had 
llftiidiomely  endowed  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage; 
be  had  vudowed  The  Players;  and  he  had  left  more 
than  [lalf  a  million  dollars;  and  he  eanwd  all  the 
money  n'ith  which  to  do  tho:(c  deeds  hy  practice  of 
his  profession,  between  1871  and  April,  1891. — and 
Iw  earned  it  by  presenting  a  repertory  of  sixteen 
parti,  all  told,  of  which  eleven  were  Shake- 
tpemrean;  those  upon  which  )ke  cliieily  relied,  except 
RicheUeu,  were  ail  Shakespeare's, — nflniely,  Ilamlei, 
BruiM,  Macbeth,  Shjftock,  Lear,  lago,  and  Othdlot 
That  is  a  form  of  "Ruin"  to  wliich  most  persons 
would  be  resigned!  And  all  this,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, was  accomplished  by  u  mnn  in  fluctuating 
bealtb,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  perJoil  5|iccifieil,  Inul 
solFcrcd  a  severe,  almost  fatal,  accident — the  breaking 
cif  one  arm  and  two  riba  (1875), — and  a  strobe  of 
paralysis  (1889). 

In  1871  Henry  Irving,  after  a  long  period  of  exact- 
ing and  exhausting  labor,  had  been  recognized  as  au 
actor  of  auspicious  ability, — hiif  nothing  more.  He 
Was  then  engaged  by  U.  L.  Batenian,  and  be  b^an 
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his  career  at  the  London  Lyceum  Theatre,  On 
November  25,  1871,  he,  for  the  first  time,  appeared 
as  Maihian,  in  '*The  Bells/'  giving  a  performance 
which  clearly  revealed  him  as  an  autlienlic  draiiiatic 
genius  and  which  caused  a  public  sensation  such  as 
had  not  been  known  in  the  London  Theatre  since 
the  memorable  ni^ht  when  Edmund  Kcan  flashed 
on  the  stage  as  Skylock.  From  that  hour  he  steadily 
advanced  in  artistic  authority  and  public  esteem, 
coiit<"mning  detraction,  defealing  enmity,  and  sur- 
mounting eveiy  obstacle.  For  thirty  years  he  held 
the  fortunes  of  the  British  Theatre  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  He  did  more  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual worker  has  ever  done  to  advance  the  stage  in 
essential,  intrinsic  worth  and  in  the  esteem  of  intel- 
lectual, reputable  society,  and  his  name,  therefore,  is 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  history  of  the  Theatre. 
His  experience  in  dealing  with  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare is  especially  instructive.  During  bis  twenty- 
seven  years  of  association  with  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
thirteen  of  Shakespeare's  plays  were  produced  there, 
of  which  only  three  were  financial  faihircs,  while  the 
others  were  abundantly  remunerative,  *'Hamlet'*  had 
200  successive  and  paying  performances, — the  longest 
run  ever  made  with  that  play. — and  when  reproduced 
later  it  was  acted  108  consecutive  times.  ''Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  when  brought  out  at  tlie  Lyceum,  in  1882.  had 
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130  cimsccutive  representations,  "Mudi  Ailo  About 
Nothing"  was  acted  212  consecutive  times,  wlien  Irviiig 
finrt  produced  it, — and  acted  to  s  profit  of  XtfO^OOO, 
or,  approximately,  $128,000.  "Kin^  Henry  VI 11.'* 
hid  a  ran  of  172  consecutive  performances.  Most  of 
Imng's  Shakespearean  productions  were  frequently 
revived  and  several  of  them  were  retained  in  his  regu- 
Ur  repertory  till  the  last*  "The  Merchant  of  Venice/* 
when  he  first  produced  it  at  the  Lyceum,  had  230 
ccKwecutivc  performances, — the  longest  run  ever  made 
vith  any  one  of  Shakespeare  s  plays^  in  any  country, 
it  any  time;  and  Shytoek  remained  in  Irvings 
Tt-pertorj'  to  the  end  of  Im  career.  His  last  appear* 
ancc  at  the  London  Lyceum  was  made  in  that 
character,  and  be  acted  it  at  Bradford,  for  the  last 
time,  only  four  night*  before  his  death, — which  befell 
in  that  town  on  October  13.  1905.  Ining's  uiana^- 
ttient  of  the  Lyeeum  extended  from  August  81.  1878, 
to  June  10,  1905.  and  Iris  gross  receipts,  in  tliat  time, 
were  £2.261,637  IOj,  Id,— approximately  $10,500,000, 
—and  at  least  one-third  of  that  sum  was  earned  by  bis 
productions  of  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Augustin  Daly,  the  most  brilliant,  indomitable,  and 
fciourceful  manager  America  has  produced,  who 
Adopted  theatrical  management  in  1800,  and,  except 
for  a  brief  inten'al.^part  of  the  years  from  the 
lohmm  of    lti77  to  that  of  1870» — remained  in  that 
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vacation  till  his  death,  in  1899,  prodiict-cl  many  of 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  almost  invariably  he 
prospered  in  his  procluctionB  and  subsequent  revivals 
of  them.  At  Daly's  Theatre,  in  the  years  from  18OT 
to  1890,  he  presented  '*The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
"As  Ycm  Like  It,"  ''All's  Well  Tlmt  Ends  Well," 
"The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  ''A  IMJdsnmmer 
Night  s  Dream/'  "Twelfth  Night."  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing, "  "The  Tempest"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice/'  With  "The  Taming  of  Ihe  Shrew,"  in  which 
Ada  Relian  gave  a  puissaril  and  hrilliunt  performance 
of  Katherine, — developing,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
long  record  of  stage  interprctattoiLs  of  that  part,  the 
lovely,  lovftble,  tractable  woman  out  of  the  shrill 
pugnacious,  impetuous  vixen,— his  gross  earnings,  first 
and  last,  amounted  to  about  $2,<N)0,000, — for  that 
comedy  was  presented  by  hi»i  during  long  peiiods  and 
in  many  cities,  throughout  America,  in  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  Hamburg,  and  in  London  and  the  British  prov- 
inces. With  "Twelfth  Night '  and  "As  You  Like  It," 
also,  he  had  extraordinary  prosperity, — Bliss  Rchan 
giving  tlie  most  poetic  performance  of  Viohi  that  had 
been  seen  since  the  golden  day  of  Adelaide  Ndlson, 
and  giving  the  most  evenly  sn^ained  and  pervasively 
sparkling  I>crformancc  of  Itoaaiind  that  has  been 
shown  in  our  time,  or,  as  far  as  studious  inquiry 
ascertains,  in  any  time. 
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The  views  of  AiigListin  Daly,  relHtive  to  Shake* 
sjiearcan  pnxliiuliofit^  xverc  Uiur^  sUiteil  Iiy  liiin: 

"  I  fiiHj  Wicvf  that,  whtTc  the  ttoh  purpose  m  producing 
fl  ShftkffiptwivHn  piay  it  to  mnkf  monrtf  h%f  tprctccydar 
profusion,  disAJ^tcr  it  likolj  to  result.  T*>  uvrHond  tha 
ilrftnift  with  cumbrous  dtroration  And  aiipp1i>ment  It  with 
irrrlcTAfit  ■how  is  not  to  honor  the  poet,  nor  to  cncouragt 
tb«  study  of  hi.i  bcnut.icN  nor  to  pkAiic  hirt  jtidiciouH  od- 
mbtrs:  It  i»  to  bid  for  a  support  more  rcAdily  accorded  to 
tJie  Hippodiouie  tbun  to  the  Stuge.  I  bvlievv  1  have  the  nght 
U>  clAini  n  more  rcApcctablc  motive  for  my  own  work  in 
reviving  thcMc  cl/iwic*  of  the  tn^lifih  DromH.  Hvcr  since  I 
brgan  m&nagcmc&t,  now  (1887)  soniv  £!Lj;;htcvn  ycara.  I  have 
devoted  a  period  in  every  «i<Lidon  to  the  production  of  a 
Slutkccpearcnn  play  or  an  old  ccimedy.  Sftncf  of  Xhi^w  prodiiC" 
tJont  vaa  errr  ofT^rod  by  me  to  the  public  with  the  expecta- 
tion tJiaL  it  wan  de?i1rm'd  to  populnr  ftivor  hy  n^iiHon  of  the 
outlay  tllfldf  upon  it.  Vrt  my  niidicncrJi  will  \x-nr  me  out 
thai  i&  not  one  instance  has  a  Uinit  iK't-a  fixed  to  thfit  expense 
which  would  make  the  performarcc  worthy  of  Uic  poet, 
acccptjible  to  aiy  patronn,  and  creditable  to  the  theatre.  I 
have  been  contented^  if  for  two  or  thrtrf  wetkt  I  have  seen  fiiJl 
and  appreciative  houses,  and  have  been  content  to  taki;  ofF 
the    pUy    when    the    admireru    of    Old    Ccmedy    hud    boon 

Among  the  most  rtmiinerativt-  plays  ctxt  prociiiccd 
arc  ''Vxumor  ''Kip  Van  Winkle."  "Monte  Cristo/' 
"Our  BoyC  -Drink."  "The  Old  Homestead/'  '3cn- 
Hur,"  and  "The  Musie  Mofitcr/'  The  profits  from 
prcseiitatioa  of  "The  Music  Master"  have,  it  \&  said* 
rraelied    $2,500,000;    yet,    large    as    that    sum    is.    it 
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k  much  less  than  lias  been  paid  to  sec  some  of 
the  plays  named  in  association  with  it  Lord 
Byron,  who  had  been  a  director  of  Drury  Lane 
Tbeatre,  said  to  Medwin  {1822),  '*Bad  as  'Pizarrc' 
is,  it  hafl  brought  in  more  money  than  any  other 
play  has  ever  done."  The  best  money-gainer  ever 
produced  In  modem  times  is,  probably,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  Jefferson,  to  whose  genius  it  owes  its 
prosperity,  used  it  for  many  years  and  presented 
it  many  times.  The  claim^  indeed,  has  been  made 
that  he  gave  more  than  1^,000  performances  of  Rip. 
but  thut  is  an  exaggeration.  He  did  not  himself  know 
precisely  how  many  times  he  had  aeted  the  part,  I 
have  made  a  careful  computation,  and  I  think  it  ccr- 
tun  that  he  did  not  act  Jtip  more  than  about  5,800 
times.  That,  in  itself^  probably  is  an  unparalleled 
achievement.  In  the  early  part  of  Jefferson's  profes- 
sional career  his  impersonation  of  Rip  did  not  attract 
extraordinary  notice  and  the  receipts  were  com- 
paratively small,  but  during  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  liis  career  he  was  much  followed  and  the  receipts 
were  very  large.  He  received  from  Edwin  Rootli,  as 
his  »harc,  a  guarantee  of  $750  a  performance,  during 
tlic  long  run  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle*'  at  Booth's  Theatre, 
August  15.  1870,  to  Febniarj'  7,  I87i.  On  some  occa- 
sions in  late  years  the  gross  income  of  "Rip"  exceeded 
$23,000  a  week, — approximately  8^,000  for  each  per* 
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fomiAnce-  The  sum  of  $1,200  would  seem  to  be  m 
tifdy  conservatin  estnuate  of  tbe  arenge  receipts 
for  each  pcffomtance  of  Bip  tfast  JeffencHi  gmrr,  in 
tbe  whde  coune  of  his  professtonal  life,  and  the  total 
gross  Tccdpts,  computed  on  that  basis,  would  be 
ISiBOCMWO.  The  Bcren  predecessors  and  various  sub- 
tequcDt  imitators  of  Jeiferson's  Rip  hare*  probably^ 
obtained  ns  mudi  more. 

But  ndtber  "Rip  Van  Winklr"  nor  any  other  mod- 
em play  has  earned  as  much  money  as  has  been  earned, 
indiridually.  b>'  some  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
nor  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  thckse  modem  plays 
poasess  anjthini?  like  the  inlrinsic  vitality  and  "stay- 
ing-powcr"  of  the  Shakespearean  drama.  I  have 
seen  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  different  prodiKV 
tions  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice";  and,  probably, 
each  of  the  actors  representative  of  Shylock,  in  those 
productionst  in  the  course  of  his  career,  acted  that 
part  at  least  100  times:  more  than  one  of  those 
actors  niti^  have  Acted  i\  uiorr  tlian  AOO  limes: 
Henry  Irving  acted  it  at  least  2,000  times.  Since 
its  first  performance,  August  25,  1594  (O-  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  has  been  acted  throughout 
Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  in  the  course  of  three  centunes  and  more,  it  Im'A 
been  acted  no  fewer  than  100,000  times,  itll  told,  and, 
if  the  average  of  receipts  be  estimated  at  only  8350 
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a  performance,  the  total  income  would  amount  to 
$85,000,000,  "Hamlet''  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  have 
been  performed  even  more  frequently  llian  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  has.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
Shakespeare  will  endure. 

The  reiteration,  by  persons  making  themselves 
public  as  theatrical  "managers,''  of  the  statement  that 
^'Shakespeare  8[Jells  Ruin"  is  so  insistent,  not  to  say 
blatant,  that,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  it  causes  equal 
contempt  and  astonishment-  A  caustic  remark  made 
by  Cnmiwell,  to  tlie  dissenting  Commoners,  is  not  in* 
appropriate:  "I  beg  you  to  believe  that  it  is  possible 
fcr  you  to  be  mistokcn."  The  experience  of  individual 
actors  in  the  presentment  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
has^  from  the  first,  been  especially  instructive,  and 
it  has  becrn,  in  almost  innumerable  instanees,  an 
experience  of  opulent  sureess.  The  reader  of  old 
theatrical  records,  whctlier  they  relate  to  the  stage 
of  Great  Britain  or  to  that  of  her  American  colonies 
or  to  that  of  the  United  State^i  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  continually  finds  that  the  leading 
players  evince  their  tiighest  ambition,  exert  their 
utmnst  powers,  and  are  judged  liy  their  acluevements, 
in  the  great  characters  of  the  Shakespearean  drama. 
Ingenuity  has  produced  novelties.  Taste  has  flue* 
tuated.  Each  succeeding  generation  has  evolved  a 
stii'le  of  drama  peculiar  to  itself.     But,  notwithstand* 
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ing  tbe  opposition  of  igMomrice  ftud  cupidity,  there 
hfts  been  no  [>criccl,  since  tbe  revival  of  tlie  Thettlre 
towartl  the  end  of  the  u^vcntwrnth  century,  without 
Shftke^pcarc,  and  almost  cvciy  nanic  of  dramatic  dis- 
tinction which  has  sun'ivcd  in  remembrance  to  the 
present  day  is  associated  with  one  or  more  of  Shake- 
gpeares  characters.  Cooper  and  Kennetl^  conspicuous 
favorites  on  the  American  stage  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centurj%  each  possessed  a  varied 
repertory,  but  it  was  in  Sliakcspcare  that  both  of 
tbem  gained  their  best  success.  Nearer  to  our  day, 
aod  wcll-remembcred,  Kdwin  Forrest,  in  bis  prime, 
prospered  abuiiilnnlly  with  "OUicUo,"  "King  Lear." 
"ITanik-l/'  and  "MaclRtli."  Charlotte  Cmhnmn 
gained  Fortune  as  well  as  her  greatest  fame  with  the 
characters  of  Ladt/  Macbeth  and  Qtsecn  Katharine. 
Mote,  Slodjesku  was  long  on  the  crest  of  tlie  wave, 
fortunate  no  less  than  famous,  nith  a  repertor^'^  that 
comprised  Juliet,  Rosalind,  Imogen,  Ophelia.  Portia^ 
Bf-fitriee,  ItaheUrt,  Qurrn  Kathttiinc,  Jjiuly  Mticheth, 
and  Constance^  Mary  Anderson  established  herself 
aa  the  favorite  of  two  worlds  and  gained  a  substantial 
fortune  with  *'Romeo  and  Juliet/  "As  Vou  Like  It," 
and  "The  Winter's  Tale":  JuUet,  Rotalijid,  Hermione, 
Perditc,  Desdeviorm,  an<l  Ladi/  Mtwhetk  (in  one 
seene)  are  tJie  only  ShakespcHrean  parts  Ihat  she  ever 
played-    Richard  Mansfield,  although  he  lost  $167,000 
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by  his  ventures  of  1888-89,  lar;i€ly  with  "King  Richard 
III./'  owed  much  of  his  pecuoiary  prosperity,  as  well 
Hs  much  of  hi.s  faint-,  to  his  acting,  and  to  the  artistic 
lame  of  it,  as  liiclmrd  the  Third.  During  one  whole 
season*  furtberntore,  he  contincd  his  exertions  exclu- 
sively to  "King  Henry  V./'  and  during  another  he 
presented  only  "Julius  C^sar/' — and  his  profits  during 
the  latter  exceeded  those  of  any  other  season  in  the 
ichole  of  his  prtjfessiorml  career,  not  excepting  even 
that  of  his  presentation  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac/* 
The  late  Louis  James  depended  mainly  on  Shakespeare 
tluring  the  last  and  more  important  half  of  his  life. 
Viola  Allen  was  amply  successful  with  her  impersona* 
tions  of  VifAa,  Herviione,  and  Perdita.  Juliii  Marlowe 
has  acquired  riches  and  brilliant  reputation  by  acting 
Jtdiet, — her  impersonation  of  that  difficxUt  part  being 
the  best  now  visible  anywhere  on  the  stage,— and 
by  giving  her  lovely  embodiment  of  Viola.  Edward 
Hugh  Sothern  and  Miss  Marlowe,  acting  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  New  Vork,  in  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  of  theatrical  seasons  (lft(K^■10),  attracted  and 
delighted  audiences  that  packed  that  huge  theatre 
to  the  roof  by  presentments  of  "Hamlet."  "Romeo 
and  JuUetr  "Twelfth  Night*'  and  *'As  You  Like  It"; 
and  later,  December,  IftlO,  acting  in  New  York,  at 
the  Broadway  Theatre,  in  that  repertory, — augmented 
by  "Macbeth,"— and  doing  so  at  prices  reduced  one- 
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fourth  from  the  custonmry  charge  for  sii  orchestra 
ae«t  (that  Ls  to  ^1^0) , — they  attr»cled  audit-nccs 
which  filled  Ihat  house  at  ever)*  performance:  and  aside 
from  being  treated,  alike  by  the  pteS3  and  the  public, 
irith  ever>'  mark  of  distinguished  consideration  as 
artists,  they  gained  a  financial  reward  as  abundant 
u  even  tlie  most  profusely  advertised  of  popular 
^Vantrd'*  plays  or  spectacles  has  obtained, — their 
Tcccjpta  amounting  to  an  average  of  $16,000  a  week. 
Tbeir  prosperity,  furthermore,  continues* 

It  is  not  essential  to  dilate  on  the  ventures  of  all 
the  prominent  actors  who  have  produced  plays  of 
Shakesjieare  and  earned  fortune  as  wrii  as  reputation 
by  tbeir  enterprise  in  that  fidd  of  aHistic  achievement- 
ScTcral  names,  however,  suggest  themselves  for  men* 
tkm.  William  Charles  >Iacrcady,  in  the  course  of 
his  management  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drur>'  Lane, 
— two  seasons  only  at  each  of  those  theatres,  1837-89 
at  the  former,  l&41-4d  at  the  latter, — produced  twenty 
of  Shakespeare's  pirtys,  and  on  them,  in  after  years, 
be  chiefly  relied.  The  most  remnncratite  play  in  his 
large  repcrtorj\  when  he  acted  in  ^Vmeriea  (his  visits 
to  the  United  States  were  made  in  1826.  1843,  and 
IW8),  was  "Hamlet."  Samuel  Phdps.  who  managed 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  for  eighteen  yeare,  18M-«2. 
produced  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  except 
••King  Heofj'  VI./'  -Troaus  and  Cressida»"  "TiUis 
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Andronicus,"  and  "King  Richard  11./'  and  he  was 
richly  rewarded.  Charles  Keaii  gained  his  most  opiH 
Icut  i^iKxrcrss  hy  the  preseutiiieiit  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  of  which,  when  managing  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  1850-59,  he  produced  thirteen,  in  a  style  of 
unprecedented  magnificence.  Ellen  Tree,  Helena 
Faucit,  Mary  Amelia  Hnddflrt  (Mrs.  Warner), 
Adelaide  Neilson.  Ellen  Terrj',  Isabella  Glyn,  Fanny 
Janauschek,  Marie  Seehaclh  Bogumil  Dnwisr»n,  Adolf 
von  Sonnentlial,  Krnst  von  Possarl,  Tomniaso  Saivini^ 
Fricdricli  Ilaose.  Ernesto  Rossi,  Jean  Mounct-Sully, 
Ermctc  Novell!,  are  names  intimately  associated  with 
amply  remunerative  representations  of  the  plays  of 
Sliakespeare, 

The  most  striking  of  contemporary  examples  of  tlic 
value  of  Shakespeure  on  the  stage  is  that  which  has 
been  furnished  by  the  experience  of  Robert  B.  Man- 
tcll.  the  actor  who,  by  right  of  ability,  efficiency,  and 
professional  acWevement,  is  now  (1911)  the  legitimate 
leader  uf  the  American  stage.  When  Mr.  Mantell 
made  his  first  im|M)rtant  appearance  in  Xew  York, 
October  1,  IftSa.  at  tbf*  old  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre, 
acting  Loris  Ipanoff,  in  Sardou's  "Fedora/'  he  gained 
signal  success,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  long 
remain  one  of  the  most  important  dramatic  figures  of 
the  capital  But  after  a  period  of  growing  popularity, 
disaster  befell  hini.    He  was  ill  advised  and  ill  guided, 
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and  soon  New  York  M'as  dosed  to  tum.  In  1904 
he  was,  as  he  had  been  For  many  years,  toiting  in  the 
irksome  labyrinth  known  to  actors  as  *'  the  road." 
Much  of  the  lime  he  was  acting  in  *'one-night 
atands/'  In  Xnveniber  of  that  ytrar.  in  IVxas^  he 
received  a  circular  letter,  which  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  Messrs.  Sam  8.  and  Lee  Shubert,  theatrical 
managers,  offering  ''three  weeks  of  choice  time  m 
New  York  City,"  those  three  weeks  of  ^'choice  time" 
Wing,  in  fact,  the  worst  of  the  season,  the  three 
weeks  immediately  preceding  Chri.^tmas.  The  theatre 
thus  offered  was  the  Princess, — ^a  little  box,  now  hap- 
pily demolished,  at  the  southwest  comer  of  Broad- 
way nod  Twenty-ninth  Street, — an  "up-stairs  theatre^ 
with  ft  repntntion  of  many  failures.  Mr.  Mantell, 
being  uIiDOst  dt-sperate,  impulsively  determi ned  to 
try  Im  fortunes  once  more  in  the  capital,  and  there- 
fore he  hastily  made  such  arrangcotents  as  would 
permit  his  reappearance  in  New  York,  and  engaged 
the  three  weeks  of  "choice  time'*  at  the  Princess.  On 
Deccml)er  5.  that  year,  he  appeared  there,  m  Cib- 
ber*s  Tersiun  of  Shakespeare's  "King  Richard  III," 
The  stage  hands  had  importuned  liim  for  a  scene 
rehearsal,  but  tlicir  importunity  hud  been  disregarded. 
"Tbcy  only  wanted  to  get  money  out  of  me,"  the  actor 
said,  in  recounting  this  experience;  "the  sccnen,'  had 
often  been  lued  in  one-night  !«tuuds^  coming  into  the 
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Uieatre  at  Gve  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was  no  need 
of  s  full  sceue  rehearsal.  Besides,  the  truth  is,  I 
couldn't  afford  the  money  to  pay  for  that  luxury." 
The  consequence  was  that  everj'thJng  was  done  that 
brutal  men  could  do  to  injure  the  performance.  The 
diminutive  stage  (that  of  the  same  theatre  wliicb  had 
helped  to  spoil  Richard  Mansfield's  first  production 
of  *'The  Merchant  of  Venice")  was  too  small  for  the 
scenery.  During  the  first  front  scene  Mn  Mantell, 
who  had  a  space  only  about  three  feet  wide  in  which 
to  move  between  the  drop  and  the  footlights,  was 
almost  precipitated  into  the  orchestra  by  persons 
behind  the  drop  who  "accidentally"  stumhled  and 
lunged  against  him.  A  single  mishap  might  ruin  his 
venture,  and  it  meant  evcrj-thing  to  him  to  recover  a 
foothold  in  the  capital.  While  momentarily  absent 
from  the  scene  he  had  warned  the  stage  hands  of 
serious  danger  if  the  persecution  was  continued : 
"  "Some  one  will  get  badly  hurt/  I  said"  (so  he  related 
the  incident),  "and  I  meant  what  I  said:  my  house, 
though  not  crowded,  was  attentive;  many  writers  for 
the  press  were  in  front:  I  was  trying  'to  come  back-' 
When  I  had  reUimed  to  the  scene  I  heard  some 
jeering  and  laughter  in  the  wings,  and  presently  I 
was  aware  of  some  one  feeling  along  the  drop  to 
find  where  I  was  standing;  a  jolt  with  his  shoulder 
would   have  toppled  me  into  the  orchestra  pit.     I 
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manager,  Mr,  William  A.  Brady,  observed  the  effect 
crealtil  bv  actiutj,  even  though  haiupercil  by  wretdinl 
sccntry  and  costumes  and  a  miserable  company,  saw 
the  opportunity,  and  speedily  formed  an  alliance 
with  tlic  intrepid  actor.  The  next  year  Mr,  Man- 
tell  played  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  Xew  York,  and 
his  receipts  were,  approximately,  $1,000  a  week.  In 
Harlem  they  rose  to  $4,500,  Later  he  was  able  to 
secure  a  little  time  at  the  spacious,  fashionable  New 
Amsterdam  Theatre, — where,  although  in  the  spring 
and  almost  at  tlie  end  of  the  season,  his  receipts 
were  $8,317-25  for  the  first  week  and  $9,519.75  for 
the  second.  During  four  weeks  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  although  he  played  at  what  are  called 
''popular  prices/'— the  highest  priced  ticket  cost- 
ing only  $1^0, — the  gross  receipts  were  $39,l)3D,  or 
practically  $10,000  each  week.  Then  for  a  year  or 
more  the  capital  was  figtiin  dosed  lu  hiiiL,  because 
satisfnctor)'  terms  conld  not  1>l-  obtained  from  the 
arbitrary  Theatrical  Syndicate,  a  tyrannical  monopoly 
in  those  days,  well  representative  of  the  gross  and 
base  spirit  wlJch  proclaims  that  "Shakespeare  spells 
Ruin."  That  unjust  power,  however,  had  begun  to 
totter.  First  one  and  then  another  of  the  vulgar 
spectacles  that  are  supposed  to  "spell  Success"  failed. 
There  was  a  public  outcry  against  indecency  on  the 
stage, — iin  outcry  in  which  many  of  the  best  elements 
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b  the  oonimututy   pftrticiputed.     Soon  the  Broadway 
Tbeatre,  and  Ibc-n  \hv  Nt-w  AiikNt4-n].<fMi,  were  opened 
Id  Mr.  MantcU.  for  tt  hod  become  evident  even  to  dull, 
ihop-keeping    perccplion  that  a  return  to  legitimate 
dr«in&   was  "wanted"  anJ  demanded  by  the  public, 
Od  March  9,  1909,  Mr.  Mantcll  beji^an  an  en^a^nient 
m  the  capital,  at  the  Nuw  ^Vmstc-rdatii  Theatre,  acting 
King  John,  and  gix-ing  the  best  impersnnatiDn  of  that 
part   of   which   there  i^  record   in   thr   history  of  tJic 
American  Sta^.    That  engagement,  tirst  at  the  New 
Amsterdam    and    then    at    the    Aeadcmy    of    Mumc^ 
lasted  until  May  29,  attd  in  the  brilliant  course  of 
It  more  than  one  hundred  performances  were  given 
of    plays    of    Shak<."N[H:arf.      With    a    repertory    Uinl 
**apclU  Ruin"   (a  repertory  contpri?sing  OthtUo,  I^^ffo^ 
Uamict,  Jtkkard  the  Third,  Kiijg  Lenr,  Macbeth.  King 
Joha,  Brutus.  Sh^hck,  and  Romeo, — Shakespearean 
characters  all},    Mr   Mantcll.  in  the  period  of  less 
than  five  years  raised  himself  from  the  comparative 
obscurity  of.  vommerciaUy  speaking,  a  third*r»te  star, 
and    from    the    poveily    whteli    could    not    uflFord    a 
full    scene    rehearsal,    to    indirpendrnee,    fortune,    and 
the  btmorablt-  position  riRhtfuIly  his  due  in  the  boun- 
teous acceptana'  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  not  meant  that  Shakespeare  necessarily  spells 
Fortune.  The  many  dismal  failures  whieh  have  been 
cnade  in  presentations  of  his  plays  are  nut  forgotten 
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or  ignored.  But  whether  in  such  instances  as  tbose 
of  Booth's  presentment  of  "The  Winter's  Talc."  or 
Imng's  of  ''Twelfth  Night"  (in  wliich^  however, 
he  gave  a  great  performauce  of  Malvoth),  or  Miss 
Maude  Adams's  melancholy  venture  in  "Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  or  Mr<  N.  C,  Goodwin's  abortive 
endeavors  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice'*  and  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  or  the  decisive  failure 
of  Mr,  Sothem  and  Miss  Marlowe  in  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'*  or  the  disaster  that  attended  the  recent 
(1910)  presentation  of  *'The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor'* at  the  New  Theatre, — bad  judgment  as  to  the 
play,  the  time,  and  the  place,  and,  most  of  all.  the 
incompetent  acting  of  vitally  important  parts,  pre- 
cipitated disaster.  The  sliip  did  not  split  on  the  rock 
of  Shakespeare*  Such  mishaps  only  tend  to  prove  the 
contention  that  Shakespeare's  plays,  well  acted  and 
at  the  right  time  and  place,  never  ^'spcll  Ruin/' — for 
ell  those  plays,  adequately  and  wisely  produced,  have 
had  ample  success,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the 
ventures  just  mentioned.  Painting  is  not  the  only 
art  in  which  the  colors  must  he  *'mixed  with  brains-" 
Good  acting  may  carry  a  bad  play  to  financial  suc- 
cess, but  bad  acting  will,  generally,  kill  almost  any 
poetic  drama,  however  Hne.  The  reason  why  man-* 
agers  dccrj'  and  oppose,^as  many  of  them  do, — the 
presentation  of  Shakespeare  is  not  obscure*    As  a  rul^ 
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>rofit  can  be  gained  in  a  girtai  time  by  presenting 
Sbakespearc'9  plays  than  by  presenting  some  mod- 
cm  plays,  especially  such  modern  plays  as  require  only 
one  or  two  simple  sets  of  scenery  and  only  six  or  eight 
or  ten  actors  to  represent  them,  Xone  of  Sliake- 
spearv's  plays  ran  Ix^  pi^»>eiite«]  in  fewer  Ihitii  four  ft<*ts, 
each  contiiiriing  several  sctrnes.  A  fairly  large  com- 
panj-  is  essential,  und  considerable  scenery  and  many 
dresses  are  required.  Under  tho^e  eircumstonccs, — 
the  control  of  the  American  Theatre  being  largely  in 
tbe  baiida  of  persons  who  care  uidj'  for  mont?tary  gain, 
—a  neasunnhle  pn>(It  is  deemed  tiisullirient,  Tfie  plays 
of  Shakespeare*  furthermore,  cannot  be  produced  by 
janitors;  they  must  ho  aetcii,  and  the  actors  of  io-day» 
as  a  class,  are  inadequate  to  the  demand$  of  Shake- 
spearean parts,  because  they  have  little  or  no  suitable 
training  to  enable  theni  to  act  those  ptirts. 

A  sitcress  in  Shakespeare  is  far  niorr  enduring  than 
a  success  in  most  other  plays.  The  plays  of  Shake* 
speare  con,  in  every  instance,  be  presented  at  less 
cost  than  is  often  lavished  on  "musical"  abonii- 
nations  now  current, — in  order  to  pay  for  which 
prodigality  it  has  beai  fjeriously  urged  that  managers 
must  tax  the  public  through  the  dishonest  medium 
of  "theatre-ticket  speculation"  I  IL  L.  Bateman's 
Lyceum  revHral  of  "Hamlet"  in  which  Henry  Irving 
acted  the  Prince  cost  only  £]0U:  Irring's  production 
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of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice"  cost  only  £1,200,  and 
he  expended  oiily  £861  during  its  run,  for  further 
embellishments  and  to  "keep  np"  tJic  scenery  and 
other  accessories:  but  he  acted  Hamlet  and  Shylockt 
while  all  the  other  parts  in  those  plays,  when  he  pro- 
duced them,  were  acted  in  a  competent  manner. 

The  custom  that  ought  to  be  restored  and  faithfully 
followed  is  one  that  would  provide  for  an  adequate, 
comprehensive  training  in  the  technicalities  of  the 
art  of  acting.  No  reasonable  person  wishes  to  sec 
the  production  of  good  iitw  plays  restricted  or  that 
the  community  should  fail  to  recognize  and  applaud 
those  (days  and  the  fine  acting  that  is  soni^imes  seen 
in  them.  But  the  new  plays  are  not  all.  The  highest 
form  of  acting  is  impersonation  io  poetic  drama, — 
tragedy  or  comedy, — a  form  of  acting  almost  unknown 
on  the  contemporary  stage,  in  any  splendid  instunces. 
Yet  the  public  is  entitled  to  see  such  acting  and  the 
public  "wants"  it, — ^as  much  as  it  wnnts,  for  exam]ile, 
John  Mason's  nohle  impersonation  of  Doctor  SceUg, 
or  George  Nash's  sympathetic  embodiment  of  Wilbur 
Emerson^  or  Russ  AVbytall's  delicate,  winning,  lovable 
Judge  Prentm,  or  David  Worfield's  Herr  van  Bar- 
wig,  or  Maude  Adams's  Peter  Pan,  or  Mrs*  Fiske's 
I^ah  Klcjtchna^  Such  performances  as  Forrest's  l^ar. 
Booth's  Richelieu,  McCnIlongh's  Virgimun,  Irving's 
Shylock^   Davenport's   Macbeth,   Salvini's   Gladiator, 
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Charlotte  Cuihman's  Queen  Katharine,  Ellen  Terry's 
Beatrice^  Ada  R^hans  RosalM,  Adelaide  Xeilson's 
Vioiti,  aud  Mary  Ajidrrsoirs  Hermiortc  arift  Penlitu, 
would  pack  any  thralrc  of  lli(?  pnrsciit  day  for  a  long 
tiinc.  and  also  would  make  a  reputation  that  would 
endure  for  generations.  No  performances  of  that 
calibre  are  visible  now,  nor  are  there  aetors  visible  who 
seem  capable  of  giving  them  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.  It  is  not  the  lack  of  natural  ability  that  causes 
an  iniporrriAliod  condilton  of  our  stage;  il  h  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  the  drvelopmcnl  of  actors, — and  the 
lack  of  that  opportiinitj'  has  been  brought  about,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  parrot-like  repetition  and  the 
selfish  or  supine  acceptance  of  the  radically  false  and 
iDJurious  assertion  that  "Shakespeare  spells  Ruin." 


II. 
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fenon»  act  at  once  coTifuirfUtf  tTt  hltn: 
H^9tudifth-,^iTikcth,threntiy€nfrfat8taiidlaoketk  mildly  grim, 
Mutmntfuliif  ke  trttsMK  orid  he  drcadiuglif  doth  dntf, 
Attd  forty  ptaahru  m  a  trice  m  him  comort  artd  tquare,^* 


HISTORICAL    COMMENT. 

Thboughout  four  centuries  the  memory'  of  King 
Riciiard  the  Third  has  been  persistently  blackened  by 
the  ascription  to  him  of  a  sinister  cliaracter,  a  miiUg* 
nant  will,  and  the  ruthless  commission  oi'  infeiTial 
crimes.  An  occasional  word,  indeed,  has  been  spoken 
in  his  vindication, — Sir  George  Buck,  Horace  Wal- 
pole.  Sharon  Turner,  Caroline  A,  Ilalstcad.  and  the 
learned  and  eminently  judicious  commentator,  AJfred 
O,  Legge,  in  particular,  having  ably  espoused  his 
cause, — but  historians  in  general,  in  their  narratives 
of  his  life,  have  followed,  as  Shakespeare  did,  m 
hfs  play  on  that  subject^  the  authority  of  the  chron- 
iclers Hall  and  Holinshed,  who  followed  that  of 
Sir  Ttiomfls  More ;  and  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
Morc's  account  of  King  Richard  the  Third  was  in- 
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spired,  if  not  actually  in  great  part  written,  by  John 
Morton,  whrmi  King  Henry  the  Seventh^  Richard  s 
successor,  made  Archlnsliop  of  Canterbury,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of  Richard's  foes. 
Slorc  was  a  boy  five  years  old  when  Richard  fell,  at 
Sosworth.  In  youth  he  became  a  member  of  Morton's 
bouseliold  at  Canterbury,  and  he  was  educated  vir- 
tually under  the  supenisinn  of  that  primate.  It  is 
possible  that  Morton  may  have  told  him<  and  that 
he  believed,  a  story  of  Richard's  career.  There  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Morton  wrote,  in 
Latin,  a  narrative  of  Richard's  life^  which  at  his  death, 
in  I'lOO,  fell  into  the  bands  of  More.  The  '^TragicaJ 
Histon.'"  which  served  to  make  Richards  name  infa- 
mous was  bcgim  by  More  in  1513,  and  he  left  it  unfin- 
ished at  his  death,  in  15Sd.  It  was  completed  by 
Holinslied  and  HalL 

It  lias  generally  l>een  maintained,  and  the  opinion 
se<ema  to  be  ronteniporaneonsly  accepted,  thai  rieilher 
tbe  cursoty  reader  nor  tbe  scrupulous  student  of 
Shakespeare's  ''Historical  Tragedy'*  is  for  any  reason 
necessitated  to  consider  anything  except  the  Text. 
That  would,  perhaps,  be  a  satisfactory  method  of 
reading  or  study  for  persons  already  familiarly 
acquainted  with  a  complex  ]ierjod  of  Englisli  his- 
lorj";  it  is  not  a  satisfartnry  method  for  persons, 
naturally    and    necessarily    a    numerous    class,    who 
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are  not  thus  iufornied,  wnd  Diy  acquaintance  with 
actors  aDil  other  tlieatrical  students  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  a  brief  reliearsal  of  historical  facts 
relative  to  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  "King  Rich- 
ard III/*  will  be  of  practical  service. 

The  story,  as  told  by  him,  is  supposed  to  begin 
almost  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
fought  May  4»  1471,  in  wliich  the  house  of  York 
crusliingly  defeated  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  to 
terminate  with  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  fought 
on  August  22,  1*86.  The  actual  period  covered 
is,  accordingly,  fourteen  years.  Shakespeare  seems 
to  have  designed  that  the  historical,  or  pseudo-his- 
torical, incidents  which  he  lias  illustrated  should  be 
viewed  in  a  compressed  group,  and  Uiat  tlie  action 
should  be  confined  within  a  brief  limit  of  time. — 
possibly  within  that  of  a  single  summer.  P-  A. 
Daniels,  in  his  ''time  analysis"  of  this  play,  allots 
eleven  days,  with  intervals.  &s  the  period  rep- 
resented on  the  stage,  and  the  total  dramatic  time 
as  ''witlun  one  month  (?).*'  That,  I  believe,  is  too 
short  an  allowance-  Tewkesburj'  was  fuught  in  May. 
King  Henry  the  Sixth  died  a  few  days  thereafter. 
It  would  be  in  Augmt,  1471,  according  to  the  drama- 
tist, that  Cloister  wooed  and  won  Lady  Anne,  The 
killing  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  did  not  occur  till  I1i78, 
and  King  ErIivarLl  the  Fuurlh  did  not  die  till  April 
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9,  1483,  Edward  the  Fifth— ^ith  his  uncle,  Glo'sten 
as  Protertor, — was  nominally  King  from  April  8 
to  June  2'2,  14dS.  Rklian)  wa<(  pniclaimed  King  on 
June  20,  and  he  and  Aiine,  his  Quern,  were  orowncd, 
in  London,  at  Westminster  Abhcy  nn  July  16,  14BS, 
Hastings,  at  the  Tower,  was  slain  on  June  13,  that 
year,  and  Rivers.  Vaughan,  and  Grey  had  already 
suffered  death.  The  Princes  were  tlicn  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  and  their  alleged  murder  occurred  in  August 
Buekingham  periiilied  on  the  bloc'k,  at  S&lisibury,  in 
Norcmher,  1488.  Richard's  Qnccn  dlcil,  at  Middle- 
ham  Castle,  Vorkstiire,  March  IC,  1485.  The  Rarl 
of  Richmond  landed  at  Mitford  Hfiven,  August  7, 
1485,  and  Richard  was  slain  fifteen  days  Inter.  Those 
events  were  arranged  to  the  poets  hand,  but  he  has 
presented  them  as  closely  sequent  upon  one  another. 
Must  uf  the  diHiculties  In  the  way  of  a  perfect 
uni^,  however,  are  overcome — certainly  for  stage 
purposes — if  all  these  occurrences  arc  assigned  to 
the  last  year  of  Rtchard'i  life. — for  the  dramatist 
has,  in  fact,  condensed  the  scattered  occurrences  of 
fourteen  years,  1471  to  1485,  and  unfolded  the 
motives  and  eunduct  of  several  lives  in  a  wurk  of 
actioQ  which,  practically,  can  be  illustrated  within 
three  hours.  It  is  noticeable  that  throughout  this 
tragedy  the  weatlicr  is  summer  and  that  most  of  the 
action  proceeds  by  day.     For  the  purpose  of  stage 
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presentation  it  is  possible  and  right  to  assunie  that 
it  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  August,  and  that  is 
ttic  ussumption  upon  which  is  founded  the  arrange- 
ment of»  perhaps,  the  best  stage  version  of  the 
tragedy  ever  prepared^ — that,  namely,  which  was 
made  by  Edwin  Bootk 

Brief  consideration  of  the  relationship,  personality, 
and  age  of  the  principal  characters  will  also  be  of 
service.  Queen  Elizabeth  is  the  wife,  afterward  the 
widow,  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Elizabeth  Woodville,  or  Wydevil.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Wydevil,  and  was 
first  married  to  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  a  Lan- 
castrian, whu  fell  at  the  battle  cf  St  Albans,  1455. 
She  was  considerably  older  tlian  King  Edward  and 
she  had  been  nine  years  a  widow  when,  in  1494,  she 
became  his  wife.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  Iwauty. 
After  she  beeaine  Queen  her  kindred  were  invested 
with  rank  and  titles.  The  Earl  Rivers  of  this  tragedy, 
Anthony  Woodville,  one  of  the  most  learned  ami 
accomplished  men  of  his  time,  was  her  brother,  and 
Lrord  Grey  and  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  were  her  sons, 
by  her  first  husband.  She  had,  by  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  three  children,  Elizabeth,  Edward,  and 
Ricltard.  Tlie  sons  are  the  Princes,  Edward  and 
Siehard,  whom  Glo'ster  is  said  to  have  caused  to  be 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  hut  of  whose  fate  History 
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docs  not  aflTord  &iithciitic  information.  The  daughter, 
UliEabeth,  I*cca«>e,  in  1486,  the  wife  of  Heiiry^  Earl 
of  Richmtind,  then  King  Henry  the  Sevenlh.  Rvi- 
dence  Irns  betn  adduced  that  King  Edward  the  Fourth^ 
prior  to  his  union  mth  Elizabeth  WoodviUe  Grey, 
bad  been  privately  married  to  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot 
Butler*  daughter  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
widow  of  Lord  Butler.  Baron  of  Sudeley.  If  that 
evidence  can  be  trusted,  he  was  a  bigamist^  his 
children  by  his  Queen,  Elizabeth,  wtre  illegitimate, 
and,  upon  his  death,  his  brother  Richard  po-ises^ied  a 
dear  title  to  the  crown. 

The  Duchetn  of  York  is  the  mother  of  Edward, 
Gh'tter,  and  Clarence;  Queen  Margaret  is  the  widow 
of  King  Henrjf  the  SLrtk  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  abiUly  and  of  a  fonnidable,  warlike  character 
She  defeated  in  battle  Glo'ster's  father,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  cau<)cd  hi.^  head,  surmounted  by  a  paper 
crown,  to  he  affixed  to  the  battlements  of  the  City 
of  Vork.  She  was  captured  by  King  Edward  the 
Fourth  soon  after  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  was 
bdd  in  captivity  diiring  five  years,  and  was  then 
ranjiomed  hj'  King  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France- 
She  died,  in  Anjou,  in  1182.  She  is  the  CaJt^andra  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy,  and  there  is  not  Jn  poetic 
literature  a  fiercer  strain  of  invective  than  that  which 
Sliakespeare  has  put  into  her  mouth. 
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Ladjf  Anne  is,  first,  the  widow  of  Edward,  Prince 
of  H'ai€9, — son  of  Khi^  Henry  the  Sid-th,  and  Qveen 
Morgaref, — whu  was  killeri  in  tht  hattit?  of  Tewkes- 
bury: some  liistoriftns  di'clarc  he  was  slain  by  Hast- 
ings and  Dorsc;t  after  that  battle.  She  was  tlic  second 
daughter  of  Richard  Neville^  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick, surnaincd  *'the  KinK-Makcr."  It  is  noted  that 
she  was  only  betrothed  to  King  Henry's  son,  not 
notually  niflrried  to  him,  and  was  only  fourteen  years 
uld  wh(rn  that  betrothal  occurred.  She  hecame  the 
wife  of  Olo'stcr,  and  died  in  1485.  Her  grave  is  in 
WMtminslcr  Abbcy^  near  the  entrance  to  the  chapel 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  The  inscription  on  the  atone 
that  covers  it  has  been  obliterated  by  time. 

Henry  the  Sixth  appears  as  a  character  in  Gibber's 
version  of  '*King  Richard  HI."  and  in  that  made  and 
used  by  Richard  Mansfield,  the  seme  of  his  death 
being  taken  from  the  Third  Part  of  Shakespeare's 
(reputed)  tragedy  of  "King  Henry  VI," — but  he  docs' 
not  occur  in  the  ori^naL  He  was  the  predecessor  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth  upon  the  English  throne. 
He  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge,  and  Eton 
College,  near  Windsor- 
Edward  the  Fourth  came  to  the  throne  of  England 
in  1461,  at  the  age  of  'iO,  He  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest, most  luxurious,  and  most  licentious  kin^ 
of   whom    history    preserves   a    record.      He   died   In 
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the  fortj'-sccfwid  year  of  his  Age  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  lus  reign.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor,  and 
lUTHr  to  his  myal  dust  was  laid  Ihe  decajjitnted  hody 
of   Ihc  gallant,  brJIIIanI,   dissolute   Lord    Ilastitigs. 

Henry  Tudor,  Karl  of  Richmond,  who  succeeded 
Richard  as  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  was,  on  the 
father's  side,  a  descendant  from  Theodore  Tudor, 
a  Welsh  brewer,  whose  son,  Owen  Tudor,  married 
Katherine,  widow  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth ;  and, 
un  tlje  mother's  sidt.-,  u  dc^H-^entlatit,  liy  an  illegiti- 
mate hmnHi^ — aflerwanl.  howcvtT>  legally  declared 
legitimate. — frnm  John  of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  child  of 
King  Edward  the  Third.  He  was  haughty,  pcrcrap- 
tory*  austere,  and  avaricious.  He  accumulated  j^reat 
wealth.  He  jiemiitted  the  decapitation^  for  alleged 
treason,  of  Sir  William  Stanley^  who  had,  pn>hahlyf 
been  the  savior  of  his  life»  when  personally  attacked 
by  Richard,  at  Bosworth  Field.  He  disliked  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  they  led  an  unhappy  life. 
He  died  of  consumption,  in  his  palace  at  Richmond. 
His  tomb  is  in  the  beautiful  chapel,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  built  by  hia  command  and  under  hU  super- 
visi(Hi. 

The  title  to  the  English  Crown  during  the 
Wars  of  tlic  Roses  inhered  in  the  house  of  York. 
King  Hcnr>'  the  Fourth*  who  deposed  his  cousin.  King 
Richard  the  Second,  was  a  usurper,  and  it  was  be 
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who  thus  caused  the  subsequent  mischief.  When  King 
Richard  the  Second,  '^hacked  to  death/*  or  starved,  at 
Pomfret  Castle,  had  ceased  to  live,  the  crnwn  should 
have  passed  lo  the  line  of  Clarence,  the  third  child  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  and  not,  as  in  fact  it  didt 
to  the  line  of  his  fourth  child,  John  of  Gaunt. 

The  house  of  Plantagcnct — of  which  King  Edward 
the  Fourth,  Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  Princes, 
Edward  and  Richard,  were  members — sprang  from 
the  royal  house  of  Anjou-  The  name  of  Planta- 
genet  was  liestowed  on  one  of  the  ancestcjrs  of  the 
line,  either  from  the  fact  that  he  wore  in  his  bonnet 
a  sprig  of  the  broom,  plania  geniaia.  or  from  the 
fact  that  he  hud  done  penance  by  scourging  his  body 
vrith  a  whip  made  of  that  plant.  The  last  of  the 
Plantagenets  were  Edward^  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  beheaded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
beheaded  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  foUov^-ing  passage  from  Sir  Thomas  Morels 
"Traf^cal  History"  conveys  instructive  suggestions 
as  to  the  character  and  feelings  of  Richard,  as  xdewed 
hy  his  detractorx: 


"I  hftvi>  hcftrd,  by  credible  report  of  suf^h  a*  were  secret 
wiUi  hia  chnmbcrcri,  that  after  this  oboniinublc  deed*'  [the 
murder  of  Die  Prince*,  hi*  ncpWvs]  '*bt  never  hud  quiet 
in  his  iiiind;  he  never  thought  himself  sure.     Wlieu  he  went 
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nbroAd  hi*  eyt*  whirkci  obout.  his  body  pHvily  fenced,  hk 
ikiuid  cv«r  on  hi»  dagger,  hiA  coiintvrAnrc  and  manntrr  like 
one  tthrifcyp  rcad>  to  HtHkc  again.  He  toofc  ill  rcdt  at  nights 
Uiy  Itjng  Ankiiig  and  musing;  ^orc  nt-nrlcd  with  care  and 
vatcli.  hf  rntlier  *h»iiticrrd  thnn  n)q)l.  Tro«blp<l  wilh  ft^nr* 
ful  drutii]«,  fiuddi.*n1y  HuinctiiiR^v  blurted  b^  up,  Jiruped  out  af 
hii  \ttdr  and  rnn  al)out  the  ciminber  So  wni  bin  r«flU»ii  hcnrt 
coDtinually  toaaed  And  tumbled,  with  the  tcdiouft  improMion 
and  5troii^  rtmcinbrancc  of  hu  mo»t  Abominable  deed." 

In  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  stands  a  little  altar^  which  was  placed 
b>'  King  Charles  the  Second,  to  eoininemorate  the 
Priiicvs.  The  tiisciiption  upon  it,  in  Latin,  is  as 
follows: 

^*H«r«  Ue  the  remain*  of  Edward  V.,  King  of  £ngland, 
And  Hiohurd,  Uukc  of  York,  who,  being  confined  in  ihe  Toner, 
and  U\tK  stifled  with  piiloira,  wer«  pnvatdy  and  Encantj 
buriedt  bj  order  of  their  perfidious  uncle,  nieharil.  the 
luurpcr.  Tlicir  bone*,  lorg  inquired  ftftcr  and  wished  frr, 
after  l^uig  191  yeart  in  tlie  rubbish  of  the  Btaira,  were, 
on  the  17th  of  July,  167*.  bv  undoubted  proof*,  diieovcred, 
b«ing  buried  de4*p  in  that  place.  Charle«  If.,  pitying  tbdr 
ofihAppy  fate,  ordered  these  unfortunate  princce  to  be  laid 
among  the  relies  of  their  anecatorA,  in  the  year  I678i  and 
\hv  ihirticlh  of  hia  reign." 

The  place  wticre  those  hones  were,  by  alleged 
"undoubted  proofs,  discovered"  is  a  recess  under  the 
winding  stairft  that  lead  up  to  St.  John's  Chapel,  in 
the  White  Tower.    Miles  Foircst  and  John  Dighton 
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are  said  to  have  confessed  that  they  murdered  the 
Princes*  but  they  were  not  punished  for  their  crime. 
They  said  that  they  had  "obeyed  tlieir  King's  com- 
mand," conveyed  to  them  by  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  and 
it  was  a  doctrine  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  that 
the  King's  command  ought  always  to  be  implicitly 
obeyed,  never  questioned.  Tyrrel  was  beheaded,  by 
the  order  of  King  Henrj'^  the  Seventh,  for  treasonable 
association  with  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
in  1602- 

The  last  moments  of  King  Richard  arc  thus  de- 
scribed by  Hume: 

'Tlio  intrc^pid  tyrant,  ficnsibk  d  his  dcKpcrntc  f^ftuntion, 
ca«t  his  eye  arcund  the  field,  and  dascTjing  hia  rival  &t  no 
grciii  diatttnctt  lie  drove  againbt  him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that 
Cither  Henrys  dcflth  or  hii*  own  would  decide  the  victory 
hetwocn  them.  He  killed  with  hia  own  h&nd  Sir  Wilfiam 
Brandon,  fctHndflrd-bearer  to  llie  Kurl;  hn  dUmounlrd  Sir 
John  Cheyncj;  he  was  now  within  reach  of  Richmond  hini* 
Relff  who  declined  not  to  combat,  when  Sir  William  Stanley, 
breaking  ;n  with  hifi  troops,  surrounded  Jtichnrd,  who.  fight' 
ing  bravely  to  the  last  moment,  wa«  ovcrwholmod  by  numbers, 
and  periflhcd  by  a  fate  too  mild  and  honorable  for  hiA  mul- 
tiplied iind  detestable  ennrmitiesi.  .  .  .  Tlir  body  of  Rlolmrd 
WA8  found  on  the  field,  covered  with  dead  enfmi«j9,  and  all 
besmeared  with  blooUn  It  was  thrown  carelessly  lu-ross  a  bone, 
was  carried  to  Lciccjitcr,  amidst  tho  shouti  of  tJtc  inf»ulting 
spectatora,  and  was  intcrrtd  in  the  Grey  Friara'  church  of 
that  place." 
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The  B(^s  of  most  of  the  characters  in  the  tragedy 
can  be  nearly  ascertained,  Richard  in  83;  Richmond, 
28;  King  Ed'^card  the  Fourth,  41 ;  Clarence,  29;  Rivers, 
41;  Uje  Binhop  of  Ely,  75;  Pmiee  Edward,  12;  PnTwe. 
Richard^  10;  Quetn-  Elizabeih,  48;  ^ueen  Marfforett 
69;  the  Duchess  of  York,  about  60,  iJadj/  Anne  diecl 
at  the  age  of  28, 

For  the  actor  Uie  text  of  Shakespeare  is  the  arbitrar>' 
guide  in  undertaking  to  impersonate  Richard  the  Third 
as  dra^vn  in  Sliakespeares  play,  and  in  Shakef^peare's 
play  Richard  h  represented  as  an  incarnation  of  craft, 
treachery,  cruelly,  and  heavcU'defying  wickedness, 
not,  however,  without  conscience  and  sonic  of  the  usual 
attributes  of  humanitj*.  It  is  desirable,  though  per- 
hapa  it  is  not  e^sciitia],  that  the  actor  of  Richard 
should  be  acquainted  with  every  fact  ascertainable 
relative  to  the  actual  churaeter,  asjicit,  and  conduct 
of  the  man;  for  th<*  reason  that  such  comprehension 
of  him  might  tend  to  augment  weight,  authority,  and 
ajQccrity  in  an  embodiment  of  even  a  wrong  concep- 
tion of  him.  It  certainly  is  essential  that  every  student 
of  Shakespeare's  play  should  bear  in  mind  its  gross 
inoonftinjiity  lo  ascertained  farlj*  of  Richard's  life. 

Frann«  Ilacon,  although  he  wrote  in  tlie  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  granddaughter  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  wrote  like  the  servile  courtier  that  he 
was,  nevertheless  declared  of  King  Richard  the  Third 
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that  he  was  "jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  Engli^ 
nation,  and  likewise  a  good  law-maker  for  the  ease  and 
solace  of  the  common  people/'  adding,  however,  in  the 
mean  spirit  of  political  detraction,  that  Richards 
motive  was  not  the  purpose  of  doin^  justice  to  his  sub* 
jec!ts,  hut  tJiat  of  wiiir»injg  popularity.  In  fnH,  Richanl 
rcliex'ed  the  English  people  of  an  unjust,  extortionate 
taxation;  caused  the  laws  of  England  to  be  printed 
in  the  English  language,  and  thus  made  them  aecessibic 
for  the  first  time;  ordained  and  encouraged  the  free 
importation  of  books  into  his  kingdom;  fostered  the 
arts,  purliculiiily  those  of  pri[i1iiig,  acting,  and  muMC 
(before  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  had  organized 
a  company  of  oclors,  to  perform  in  his  scmce.  and 
after  he  became  King  he  made  a  special  point  of 
assembling  singers  for  his  entertainment] ,  and 
thmnghout  his  career  strove  to  advance  civilization. 
Minute  inquiry'  into  the  history  of  King  Richard 
the  Third  educes  aiaterial  facts  showing  that  Shake- 
speare's portrayal  of  that  prince  is  a  fabric  of 
the  imagination,  reared  on  a  basis  of  calumny. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  not  murdered,  but  was 
killed,  as  otlier  soldiers  were  killed,  in  battle,  *'io  the 
field  by  Tewkesbury."  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  who 
bad  become  half  imbecile,  died  of  diseo^,  aggravated 
by  grief,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  No 
evidence  exists  proving  that  the  yomig  princes,  Edward 
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and  Richard,  sons  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  were 
murdered,  a  r«;ason»l>le  iirohjilriliiy  hting  thai  one  of 
them  dial,  in  the  Tower,  of  disease,  and  that  the  other 
was  privily  sent  out  of  Uic  kingdom,  and  reappeared 
later,  in  the  person  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  Queen  Anne, 
wife  of  King  Richard  the  Third,  died  of  consunip- 
ti*>u,  her  demise  having  been  precipitated  by  surrow 
for  the  sudden  deaUi  of  their  only  child,  Edward^ 
and  not,  as  Riclmrd's  enemies,  at  th«^  time,  whispered, 
or  declared,  and  as  Shakespeare  darkly  insinuates* 
by  the  criminal  contrivance  of  her  buAhnnd.  The  Duke 
of  Clarence  was  put  to  death  by  his  fierce  and  cruel 
brother.  King  Kdward  the  Fourth,  who  distnisted  and 
hated  binif  as  also  did  Edward's  wife.  Queen  Etissaheth 
(Woodville),  and  her  numerous  relatives  and  partisans, 
— Riclwrtl  bring  innocent  of  ccni|dicity  with  that 
merciless  deed-  Lord  Hastings  was  slain  because 
Richard  knew  him  to  be  a  political  opponent  and 
suspected  him  of  being  privily  implicated  in  a  plot 
to  frustrate  the  protectorate  and  assassinate  the 
Protector.  Richard  loved  his  mother,  '*the  Rose  of 
Raby,'*  and  he  was  at  all  time^  much  under  Iier  influ- 
ence; and  rIso  he:  loved  his  wife  Aiuie  Xevillc.  «nd 
H'hen  he  became  a  widower  he  never  entertained  the 
purpose,  but  publicly  and  officially  disavowed  it.  of 
wedding  his  niece  Elisabeth,  the  princess  whom  sub- 
sequently the  astute,  crafty,  avaricious  King  Henry 
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the  Seventh  took  to  wife,  in  order  to  fortify  his 
usurpet]  title  to  the  English  crown.  In  ahuust  every 
particular,  altliough  he  was  a  stern  ruler  and  a  fierce, 
sanguinar\\  ruthless  antagonist,  King  Ilichard  the 
Third  was  literally  the  reverse  of  the  man  whom 
Shakcspcerc3  tragedy  has  blazoned  as  a  monster,  for 
the  lasting  execration  of  the  world, 

Richard  was  not  deformed,  except  that  one  of  his 
shoulders  was  a  little  higher  than  the  other.  He  was 
of  short  stature^  slender  in  figure,  and  possessed  of 
tmcQDimon  strength.  His  neck  was  short,  and  habit- 
ually his  head  was  slightly  inclined  forward.  His 
face  was  of  aquiline  cast,  his  features  were  regular, 
and  he  had  the  large  nose  of  the  Plantagenet  family. 
His  eyes  were  dark  and  hrillianl.  His  eouiplexion 
was  olive,  his  hair  dark  hrown,  and  his  cheeks  were  a 
little  hollow.  His  voice  was  notable  for  placidity  and 
sweetness.  He  was  fond  of  rich  apparel  and  cus- 
tomarily wore  magnificent  garments.  He  was  nervous 
and  restless,  as  shown  by  his  habit  of  sheathing  and 
unsheathing  his  dagger,  and  of  sliding  a  ring  off  and 
on  one  of  his  fingers — the  third  finger  of  his  left 
hand.  He  was  an  expert,  grucefid  dancer,  a  proficient 
horseman,  and  in  battle  his  expedition,  agility,  valor, 
and  prowess  were  extraordinarj'.  As  a  qualifying 
fact  touching  lus  alleged  "deformity,"  it  might  be 
remembered   that,   according  to  apparently   autheutic 
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chroTUole.  lie  could,  and  did,  when  accoutred  in  full 
ftimor,  leap  to  the  bsck  of  bis  horse  without  touchiDg 
fuot  tu  stirrup. 

THE    TEXT. 

The  t*xt  of  Shflkcsptarc's  play  of  "King  Richard 
111,"  is  an  eclectic  one,  taken  partly  from  the  First 
and  Third  Quartos,  1597,  1602,  and  partly  from  the 
First  Folio,  1^23.  The  text  of  the  Folio  reveals 
alterations  of  the  putative  uriginal,  not,  it  is  sup- 
posed, madr?  by  the  author,  hnt  by  the  acrtors  citlier 
at  the  preliminar>''  tavrm  reading  of  the  play, 
which  was  of  usual  occurrence,  or  in  the  proecascs  of 
rehearsal  and  pcrformitnec  during  many  years.  It  has 
been  ascertained  and  recorded  that  "there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  new  hues  introduced  in  the 
Folio**  (Knight),  and  that  "the  Quartos  contmn 
important  passages  which  arc  not  found  in  the  Folio^ 
while  the  Folio,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  passages, 
no  less  important,  which  are  wanting  in  the  Quartos" 
{Dycc)p  A  justifiable  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
the  world  iloes  not,  and  never  can,  possess  the  text  of 
"King  Richard  HI."  exactly  as  Shukespear^  wrote  it- 
Henry  Irving  caused  a  hook  to  be  printed  of 
Gibber's  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  in  which, 
by  the  use  of  inks  of  different  colors,  the  lines  known 
or  belJcTed  to  be  exactly  those  of  Shakespeare  were 
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showD,  in  contradistinction  to  the  lines  selected  by 
Cibbcr  from  other  plays  by  Shakespeftre,  namely, 
"King  Henry  IV,.  Part  One  and  Part  Two"; 
"King  Henry  VI.,  Part  One,  Part  Two,  mid 
Part  Three";  "King  Hichard  11-";  and  "King 
Henry  V-" ;  and  from  lines  original  with  Cibbcr, 
Among  Gibber's  verses  the  most  ambitious  is  the 
speech  declaring,  ^'Conseiencel  *tis  our  coin;  we  live 
by  parting  with  it*"  The  statement  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Richard,  "I've  lately  had  two  spiders  crawling  upon 
my  startled  hopes,"  etc.,  and  the  commandment,  "Get 
me  a  coflfin  full  of  holes,"  etc*  are  Gibber's,— and  not 
likely  to  be  mistaken  for  Shakespeare's.  Three  of 
Gibber's  lines,  however,  are  generally  supposed  to 
occur  in  the  original:  "Off  witlj  his  head!  So  much 
for  Buckingham  I"  "Conscience,  avaunt  I  Richard*!* 
himself  again  1"  and  "A  little  flattery  sometimes  docs 
well."  Coarse  as  it  is.  Gibber's  version  of  Shake- 
speare's play  was  6nally  approved,  for  practical  use» 
by  both  Henry  Irving  and  Edwin  Booth,  consununate 
masters  of  their  art,  afttr  each  of  tliein  hud  made  the 
experiment  of  producing  the  original  in  a  condensed 
form.  Neither  of  them,  however,  reverted  to  the  use 
of  the  Gibber  play-  Both  of  them  believed,  and 
several  tunes  declared,  in  conversation  with  me,  that 
Gibber's  version  is  more  direelly  effective  than  tl>e 
original  is,  upon  the  average  ptiblic  taste.    I  disagree 
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with  that  opinion,  but  I  think  it  important  to  remcoH 
ber  that  Cibbers  version  held  the  stage,  to  the  wcla- 
sion  of  the  original,  for  121  consecutive  years,  and 
that  it  is  stil]  |>referred  and  used  by  several  actors. 

The  first  Htteiupl  to  restore  Shakesjieare's  tragedy 
to  the  stage,  even  in  a  partial  form,  was  made  by 
Macrcady,  at  Covent  Garden.  March  12^  1821,  that 
great  actor  impersonating  Rickard,  with  Mrs. 
Faueit,  mother  of  Helena  Faucit,  afterward  Lady 
Martixi,  as  Quem  Elizabeth,  The  attempt  did  n^^t 
succeed;  that  iSt  the  play  did  not  please  the  public, 
and  it  was  withdrawn  after  a  few  perforouinces  had 
been  given. 

Old  votaries  of  the  theatre — such,  at  least,  ns  have 
obtained  any  considerable  experience  of  that  institu- 
ticw] — art'  aware  of  Ihc  manner  in  wfiich  within  the  last 
fifty  years  Jtichard  has  usually  been  represented.  The 
notion  of  the  conventional  "tragedian"  has  been  that 
Richard  is  "a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split," 
and  accordingly  the  stage  has  often  been  the  scene  for 
tiresome  display  of  a  scowling,  mugging,  ranting  creat- 
ure of  extravagant  deformity,  as  distinct  from  nature 
as  a  nightmare  is  from  sense.  The  number  of  actors 
who  have  assumed  the  part  of  Richard  is  prorli^ous, 
but  the  number  nf  actors  who  have  presented  him  as  a 
poasible  and  interesting  human  being,  and  not  as  a 
monstrosity,  is  few. 
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TUK   FIRST   RIOSAMD. 


The  first  performer  of  Richard  was  Bttrbage»  birt 
noUiing  is  known  of  his  method  of  acting  the  part  or 
of  the  dress  be  wore.  The  anonymous  eleg>'  on  that 
actor's  death, — ^a  composition  consisting  of  eighty-six 
lines  of  heroic  verse  which,  having  long  existed  in 
manuscript^  was  first  published  in  1825, — mentions 
Crookback  aa  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
be  excelled,  and  intimates  that  when  be  died 
that  character,  among  others,  died  with  him; 
a  form  of  demise  frequently  named  in  theatrical 
memoirs. 

Authentic  record  declares  that  neither  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  nor  any  alteration  of  it  was  acted  between 
lt>60  and  1710, — a  period  covering  the  last  fifty  years 
of  Thomas  Betterton's  life.  In  1667,  however,  Better- 
ton  acted  Richard,  not  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  hut 
in  a  play  called  "The  English  Princess,  or  the 
Death  of  Richard  the  Third/'  by  John  Caryll.  a 
person  who  in  later  years  was  secretary  to  Queen 
Mary,  wife  of  King  James  the  Second,  and  who  is 
agreeably  remembered  as  having  suggested  to  Pope 
the  subject  of  that  poet's  exquisite  work  of  fancy, 
"The  Rape  of  the  Lock/'  Pepys  saw  the  first  per- 
fomoancc  of  "The  English  Princess."  and  in  his 
*T)iary"  designates  it  "a  most  sad,  melancholy  play. 
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and  pretty  gocx],  but  nothing  eminent  m  it.'*  Betteiv 
tons  acting,  as  Richard,  seems  to  have  been  excellent- 
Downcs,  a  principal  authority  as  to  the  Bettcrton 
period,  commends  it  by  inipIicatioD,  but  does  not 
describe  it* 

CIBBKR    AKD    HIS    VEH£10N. 

Collcy  Cibbcra  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  "King 
Richard  III."  was  first  produced  July  U,  1700,  at 
Drury  Lane^  and  Cibbcr  appeared  as  Richard,  ffiviriB 
a  performance  which  was  accounted  weak,  and  even 
ridiculous.  The  oierit  of  Cibber  a£  an  actor  consisted 
in  his  tiileut  for  ctfinedy;  as  a  tragedian  be  appears  to 
have  been  a  conspicuous  failure.  In  his  story  of  his 
performance  of  Richard  he  declares  that  he  acted  the 
part  as  he  supposed  that  it  would  have  been  acted  by 
Samuel  Sandford,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  he 
describes  Sandford  as  a  man  who  "had  sometimes  an 
uncouth  stateliness  in  \m  motion,  a  har^li  and  sidlen 
pride  of  speech,  a  iuei.ljtating  brow,  a  stern  aspect, 
occn^ioiuilly  changing  into  an  almost  ludicrous  tn* 
umph  over  all  goodness  and  virtue;  and  from  thence 
falb'ng  into  the  most  as^uasivc  gentleness  and  soothing 
candor  of  a  designing  heart."  When  first  prcficntcd, 
Cibber's  alteration  of  the  play  had  been  shorn  of  its 
whole  First  Act,  which  the  Master  of  the  Revels 
refused  lu  license,  on  the  ground  that  its  portrayal  of 
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the  distres^e^  of  King;  Henrg  the,  Siivth  was  impolitic, 
because  it  might  prove  a  reminder  to  "weak  people" 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  fugitive  King  James  the 
Second,  then  living  in  exile  at  Paris-  Several  years 
passed  before  the  whole  of  Gibbers  version  was  per- 
mitted on  the  stage.  From  the  time  of  Burbage  to 
that  of  Gibber's  venture  the  history  of  the  play  is  a 
blank. 


DAVID   G.UIHICK. 

The  first  unequivocally  fine  embodiment  of  Richard 
the  Third  of  which  authentic  description  exists  was 
lliat  presailed  by  David  Garrick,  at  Goodman^^i  Fields 
Tli«alrc,  London^  October  19,  1741,  when  he  acted 
that  part  for  the  first  time.  The  important  later  per- 
formances of  Richard,  without  exception,  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  knowledge  of  that  example. 
Garriek  unquestionably  blazed  the  path  for  John 
Philip  Keinble,  who  was  twenty-two  years  old  when 
Garriek  retired  from  the  stage,  and  for  George  Fred* 
erick  Gooke,  Edmund  Kcan.  Junius  Brutus  Booth, 
William  C-  Macready,  Edwin  Forrest,  and  their 
successors. — the  inspiring,  enduring  magic  of  his 
method  being  vitalitj*  of  impersonation  combined  with 
brilliancy  of  executive  art. 

Garriek  astonished  his  public  by  follovring  a  course 
vhich    in    our   time    would    not    astonish    anybody; 
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tbftt  15  to  soy»  be  spoke,  as  far  as  effect  is  con- 
cerned, naturally,  not  rlictoricully,  and  he  acted  nat- 
uraUy,  not  artificiaUy.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  was 
a  pboto>fra|>her^ — no  one  of  his  biographers  conveys 
that  impression, — but  her  concraU-d  lus  mccliantsm,  he 
abjured  the  forma]  declamation  which  had  been  cus- 
tomary, he  projected  himself  into  the  character,  and 
be  caused  the  effect  of  nature  by  a  judicious  and 
expert  use  of  art.  The  sta^e  version  of  the  play 
that  he  presented  waa  Cibbcr's,  and  in  bis  employ- 
ment of  it  he  seems  t<i  bavr  made  almost  all  the 
"pointi"  that  have  been  made  by  his  successors.  On 
his  tirst  entrance  he  presented,  in  face,  person,  and 
demeanor,  an  image  of  seething  vitality,  dangerous 
force,  sardonic  humor,  and  Gntibuf^  uienaee.  His 
performance  was  marked  by  inee^sant  variety-  His 
quetftion,  "What  do  they  in  the  North?"  was 
shot  forth  with  frightful  celerity  and  rage.  His 
action  and  delivery  in  the  Tent  or  Dream  Secne 
expressed  a  frenzy  of  horror,  fear,  agony,  and  conflict, 
interpenetrated  with  the  furious  courage  of  despera- 
tion- Abundant  contemporary  testimony  designates 
the  impersonation  a**  wonderfully  briUtant.  Garrick 
was  the  first  of  the  adors  of  Richard  lo  employ  a 
joyous  chuckle  of  sardonic  deUght,  when  vociferating 
"Off  with  his  head  I  So  much  for  Buckingham/* 
which,  copied  by  Cooke  and  then  by  Kean,  and  thua 
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transmittcc]  to  succeeding  actors,  has  survived  and  is 
still  used.  Investigntion  of  tlie  chronicles  of  Gar* 
rick's  acting  ascertains  that  he  was  reoiarkable  for 
"natural  impetuosity,  warmth  of  spL-coh,  and  energy 
of  actjon,"  and  that  he  excelled  in  parts  which  involve 
''anger,  resentment,  disdain,  horror,  despair,  madness, 
convulsive  throes,  and  dj-ing  agonies":  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  difficult  to  imdcrstand  his  greatness  as  King 
Richard  the  Third.  Without  doubt  he  set  the 
example,  and  it  was  not  alone  his  art  that  con- 
quered, but  his  genius.  The  spirit  that  was  in  the 
man  is  indicated  by  words  that  Tobi&»  SmoUelt 
wrote  about  him,  mentioning  *'the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  his  tones,  the  irresistible  magic  of  his  eye, 
the  fire  and  variety  of  his  action,  the  elegance  of 
his  attitudes*  and  the  whole  pathos  of  his  expreasion." 
Garricks  Richard  has  been  characterized  as  "a  vulgar 
assassin-"  William  Hogarth  said  to  him,  referring  to 
his  widely  contrasted  impersonations  of  Abel  Drugger 
(in  Ben  JonsonN  "The  Alchemist")  and  Tiichard  the 
Third,  "Yon  are  in  your  element  when  begrimed  with 
dirt  or  up  to  your  elbows  in  blood."  Garrick's 
costume,  as  Richard,  was  fanciful  and  without  even 
the  pretence  of  correctness,  while  the  actors  who 
cocjperatetl  with  him  in  tliv  representation  of  the 
igedy  wore  court  dresses,  uf  the  time  uf  King 
jrgc  the  Second. 
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JOHN    PHILIP    KI^MBC^ 

It  does  not  api>ctir  tlml  Jo!in  Fhitip  Keiiible  inter- 
preted tlic  charactf^r  with  any  notable  compreheiisive- 
ness  or  power,  lie  played  Richard  at  a  time  (1783) 
wheo  Gamck's  pcrforniancc  was  still  remembered, 
and  the  impression  that  be  made  was  comparfttively 
faint  He  was  innately  princelike  in  manner,  and 
he  pleased  fastidious  taste  by  his  consistently  aris* 
tocratic  bearing  and  his  felicitous  subtlety  not  only 
of  inflection  in  deliver>'  of  the  t€3ct  but  of  bland  sug- 
gcstivcncss  of  tbe  craft  of  the  character.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  records  that  Eemble  argued  (and  this  intimates 
the  essential  quality  of  his  performance)  that  Bickord, 
"being  of  high  de-seent  and  breeding*  ought  not  to 
be  vulgar  in  his  Appearance  or  coarse  in  his  cruelty," 
— certainly  a  correct  inference  as  to  Shakespeare's 
Richard,  but  not  as  to  Gibber's.  Macready,  one  of 
the  most  discriminative  of  critics  of  acting,  says  of 
Kemble  that  liiv  limbs  were  not  supple  and  that  his 
style  was  statuesque, — In  which  case,  naturally,  he 
must  have  been  hfimperMl  in  the  part  of  Richard, 
which  imperatively  requires,  at  many  points,  celerity, 
and  at  all  times  flexibility.  Imagination  sees  Kemble 
m  the  grandeur  of  Coriolanua  and  the  pathetic 
solemn ily  of  Pcurndthjck^  not  in  the  vulcanic  pas- 
sion of  Richard  the  Third. 
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0£OaGB   FREDERICK   COOKR. 

George  Freclenck  Cooke,  fur  less  SL-lmlarlike  and 
accomplished  than  Kemble  (*'Black  Jack,"  as  he 
called  him},  but  far  movG  forniidable  and  self-assertive, 
completely  eclipsed  that  noble  actor,  in  the  character 
of  Richard.  Cooke  unlmppily  did  himself  lamentable 
injustiL-e  and  irreparable  hunn  by  hard  drUiking;  but 
he  WRS  a  man  of  sturdy  constitution,  great  force  of 
character,  and  of  wild,  discordant  mental  brilliancy. 
According  to  his  journal,  he  seems  to  have  considered 
himself  to  be  at  times  a  dweller  on  the  verge  of 
insanity,  and  probably  bis  view  of  his  condition  was 
correct.  He  acted  many  parts.  He  shone  as  FidMaff, 
but  he  records  that  he  neyer  played  that  part  to 
hi.s  complete  satisfaction.  He  excelled  in  Sir  GilcM 
Overreach,  Shylock,  logo,  and  Richard.  As  Hamlet 
he  failed,  because  of  decisive  incompatibilit>".  He  was 
a  stalwart  person,  of  commanding  figure.  His  nose 
was  large,  long,  and  slightly  booked;  his  forehead, 
high  and  broail :  bis  eyebrows  were  strongly  marked 
and  very  flexible.  His  demeanor  was  bold,  his 
gcsticidation  awkward:  he  made  much  use  of  waving 
arms  and  of  the  extended  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand.  His  vocalism  was  exceptionally  varied-  Some- 
times his  voice  was  harsh  and  grating,  sometimes 
dulcet   and    insinuating,   and   oft«n   his   coarse    tones 
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suddenly  alternated  with  liis  smooth  ones.  He  could 
discharge  the  burbed  arrows  of  sarcasm  uitb  scorch- 
ing malignity  and  cruel  effect,  and  he  could  utter 
hypocritical  kindness  with  the  soft  accent  of  ingra- 
tiating sympathy.  He  lacked  innate  retinement  of 
mind,  yet  there  is  authentic  testimony  that  his  man- 
ner eouldf  on  oecasionp  he  mild  and  agreeable  and  his 
converjiation  interesting.  He  could  dissimulate  well. 
Charles  Lamb  declared  of  him  that  his  dissimulation 
was  predominant  and  masterly,  but  his  hypocrisy  too 
glaring  and  vLsible.  A  capital  portrait  of  him  as 
Richard  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  adornments 
of  the  restibule  of  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York.  That 
picture  exhiluts  Hkhtird  at  the  moment  when,  in  Cib- 
bcr*s  Tersion  of  the  tragedy,  he  lieant  the  bell  that 
sound*!  tlje  dcath<kneil  of  the  Princes  In  the  Tower,  and 
when  his  insage,  naturally,  would  reveal  exultation 
in  hi^  accomplished  wickedness,  and  thus  it  coincides 
with  authentic  testimony  as  to  the  actor's  appear- 
ance. He  expressed  the  joyous  malignity  of  Richard 
with  a  fidelity  that  was  terrible,  but  also,  he  expressed, 
from  time  to  time,  the  man's  sporadic  conscious- 
ness of  tlie  heinous  character  of  liisi  crimes, — as 
Tt^en.  in  suggesting  to  Buckinghain  the  murder  of 
the  Princes,  he  evinced  what  Macready  called  "a 
glocnny  hesitation."  Cooke's  utterance  of  Richard'i 
"Well,  as  you  gacssf"  was  venomous  with  sarcasm, 
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and  he  enunciated  "Off  with  his  hcadT — the  doom 
of  the  captured  Buckingham, — with  a  riotous  chuckle 
of  exultant  hatred,  ills  face  seems  not  to  have  been 
one  well  trained  to  convey  a  perfect  impression  of 
plausibility,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  from  inspec- 
tion of  the  several  portraits  of  him  which  exists  pre- 
cisely what  his  countenance  might  have  revealed.  The 
face  of  even  such  a  man  as  Gibber's  Richard  would  not 
be  always  an  index  to  his  evil  mind.  Gibber's  best  bit 
of  invention  is  that  which  makes  Richard,  on  entering 
the  throneroom  after  the  death  of  King  Edward,  and 
on  observing  the  grief  of  the  company,  apply  a  hand^ 
kerchief  to  his  eyes  and  murmur  a^ide:  "With  all  my 
heart!  I'll  nut  be  out  of  fashion!"  At  such  a  point 
as  that  Gooke  was  an  actor  certain  to  exct^l,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  did  greatly  excel  wbea  speaking 
Richard'H  explicit,  comprehensive  summary  of  Iiis  oyni 
character*  in  the  lines  transferred  by  Cibber  from 
"King  Henry  \U  Part  Thret "  Act  III.  Se.  2: 

**  Why,  T  cnn  mnilc,  And  munlcr  ^rhilc  I  Ansile, 
And  cry  content  to  tli*t  wliicli  grlcye*  my  hcftrt, 
And   w^t   Try   o^ppk(   witli   nHiflrinl   IrntK, 
Aii<I   frame  iwy    face   to   all   occa*ioiis," 


Cooke,  as  Richard,  wore,  for  court  dress,  a  doublet 
fastened  by  a  broad,  jewelled  belt,  a  short  cloak 
edged  with  crmioet  trunk-hose,  pointed  shoes^  and  a 
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small,  cIoMT-fitting  vi-lvct  hat  ttirnc^l  up  in  front  and 
embellished  with  a  tall  plume.  Aromid  liis  neck  he 
placed  a  narrow,  pleated,  wlutc  nitf  and  a  broad 
ribbon  sustaining  an  Order.  At  his  side  was  a  rapier, 
depending  from  a  shoulder-belt  incrusted  with  jewels. 
The  fiice  was  clean-shaven,  except  for  short,  narrow 
side- whiskers  and  a  sniflU  nLoustache  and  cliin-tiift. 
The  hair  was  short.  In  Die  latter  part  of  the  play, 
armor  necessarily  was  substituted  for  the  court  dress. 

BDMUND    CEAN. 

Edmund  Kean,  whose  personation  of  Richard  was 
accounted  ^t^nderful,  wss  acquauited  with  the  Garrick 
tradition  as  to  the  acting  of  the  part,  and  he  had  seen 
Cooke  on  \he.  provincial  stage  before  either  C*ooke 
or  himself  had  appeared  in  London.  In  1787  Cooke 
acted  once  in  London,  for  some  person's  benefit,  but 
he  did  not  formally  and  sucnressfully  appear  in  that 
capital  till  1800,  when  he  was  in  his  furtj*-flfth  j'ear. 
Kean  was  on  the  scene  there  as  a  child  and  as  an 
obscure  youth,  but  he  first  appeared  there  prominentljr 
in  18U,  when  he  was  twenty-seven.  The  comedian 
GeorRc  Fawcett  Rowe  (18S5-I880)  many  years  ago 
told  me  that  his  father,  resident  in  Exetcn  had  been 
acquainted  with  Kean,  and  that  Kean  had  said  to 
bim,  "I  hare  the  style  of  Cooke;  but  nobody  will 
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notice  it,  because  I  am  so  much  smaller."  Tbe  almost 
fanatioal  adnijrntion  that  Kcan  felt  for  Cooke  is 
recorded  in  the  meoioirs  of  botli  uf  IhcMii,  and 
remembrance  of  it  seems  to  justify  credence 
that  to  some  extent  Kean  truly  was  a  f i  isci  pie 
of  that  singular  genius.  In  youtli  every  actor  has 
a  model. 

Cooke  died  in  New  York  in  1812,  and  Kean,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  that  dty,  in  1820, 
caused  his  remains  iu  be  removed  froni  a  vault  beneath 
St.  Paulas  Church  and  buried  in  the  churchyard,  and 
likewise  placed  a  monument  there,  which  still  stands 
at  Cooke's  jtfrave.  The  story  that  Kean  took  the 
foreSnger  bones  of  Cooke's  right  hand,  carried  them 
to  England,  had  them  wired  together  and  hung  upon 
his  parlor  wall,  and  made  sueh  an  ado  about  the 
relic  that  Mrs.  Kean  finally  became  disgusted  and 
threw  it  away,  has  long  been  in  circulation  and  is 
known  to  be  true.  To  what  extent  Kean  modelled 
his  acting  on  tliat  of  Cooke  it  woidd  be  impossible 
to  judge.  Each  of  those  actors  was,  obviously, 
of  a  turbulent  nature,  much  ^vcn  to  tremendous 
outbursts  of  passion,  but  no  men  could  be  more 
dissimilar  than  they  were  in  physical  constitution 
and  appearance,  Cooke's  face  could  exceptionally 
well  express  the  evil  passions.  Keans  features 
were  regular  and  handsome,  ajid  while  bis  face  and 
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person  comported  perfetrtly,  as  he  guided  and  used 
them,  with  the  terrible  cbaracters  of  Sickard  the 
Third  and  Sir  Gtlcg  Overreach,  ihf.y  were  made  to 
suit  equally  well  ivith  those  of  the  lD\'ing  Octnxdan 
and  the  mcloncholy.  pathetic  Stranger.  Cooke  was 
robust,  while  Kean  was  slender,  and  bis  height  was 
only  five  feet  and  four  inches* 

Kean  s  acting,  in  general,  and  in  particular  his  acting 
of  Richard,  has  been  extolled,  by  conipeti^nt  authori- 
ties, to  such  an  extent  of  enthusiasm  that  inquiring 
judgment  t»ecomes  perplexed  in  the  presence  of  a 
multiplicity  of  adulation-  "Just  returned  from  seeing 
Kean  in  Richard" — so  wTote  Byron  to  Moore,  Fehru* 
ary  19,  1811, — ^"By  Jove  I  he  is  a  soul!  Life — Nature 
— Tnjlh — without  exaggeration  or  diminution.  Kem- 
ble's  Hamlet  is  perfect,  but  Hamlet  is  not  Nature. 
Riehard  is  a  man,  and  Kean  is  Richard!"  The  opinion 
thus  expressed,  if  viewed  as  criticism,  is  worthless, 
Hamlet  being  at  least  quite  as  much  Xatua*  as  Richard 
is,  and  as  nincli  a  nmu;  but  vieweil  as  Jtidiiralive  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  a  poet  of  marvellous  genius  by 
on  actor  of  kindred  poetic  sensibiUty  it  is  instructive, 
Kean  appears  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
practice,  wliich  was  ciistomarj'  with  Ed^vin  Forrest, 
John  McCullough,  and  Tliomas  Keene,  when  acting 
Richard^  of  causing  him  to  protrude  the  lower  lip,— 
probably    supposing    tliat    the    facial    expression    was 
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thereby  iTi&de  more  resolul^  and  savage.  In  the 
Wooing  Scene  with  hadff  Anne  he  lifted  her  veil  to 
observe  the  changes  in  her  face  while  he  tvu5  speaking. 
— a  piece  of  stage  business  which  savors  of  absurdity, 
but  whicbt  nevertheless,  has  found  eommendatioii. 
HazUtt s  encomium  of  Keans  acting  in  that  scene, 
happily  designated  the  spirit  and  defined  the  ehann 
of  it,  in  saying  that  by  his  action,  voice,  and  eye,  he 
finely  marked  the  progress  of  "wily  adulation"  and 
"encroaching  humility," 

Kean's  principal  dress,  as  Richard,  constated  of 
garments  similar  to  those  worn  by  Cooke — trunk- 
hose,  doublet,  ornamental  cloak,  and  ribbon  with  an 
Order  on  it;  but  he  wore  top-boot?^,  his  hat  was  shaped 
like  a  toadstool,  and  his  wig  was  made  of  curly,  black 
hair,  somewhat  tliick.  In  his  right  hand  he  carried, 
during  a  part  of  the  play,  a  mililarj'  truncheon.  The 
deformity  of  the  figure  was  indicated  by  disproportion 
of  the  left  shoulder.  Kean's  costume,  as  noted,  is  that 
which  he  wore  after  the  Duke  of  Glo'ster  had  become 
King.  Kean's  stage  business  as  Richard  was  extraor- 
dinary for  diversification  and  expressive  intelligence. 
His  thoughtful,  absorbed  demeanor  when,  pre- 
liminary to  the  terrific  Dream  Scene,  on  the  night 
before  tile  furious  encounter  on  Bosworth  Field,  he 
traced  upon  the  ground,  with  the  point  of  his  sword, 
the  plan  of   battle,   is   remembered   and   recorded   as 
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having  had  a  \vonderfully  impressive  effect.  The  per- 
sonation wus  animated  liy  a  dominant,  buoyant, 
vlt-ctricMl,  tlirillin^  spirit.  The  dyiii^  Kim/u  frantic 
thrusts  with  his  naked  ami,  as  though  hL-  still  held 
his  sword,  after  he  had  been  struck  down,  mortally 
wounded,  in  the  combat  with  Richmond,  were  sinister 
and  terrible:  that  businC'Ss  has  reappeared  in  the  per- 
formances of  many  later  aetorii. 


JUNIUS   BRUTUS    BOOTH 

The  renown  of  the  elder  Bootli  as  Richard  waa 
great  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  tradition  of  his  astound- 
ing performance  of  the  part  still  sur\"ivcfl.  Booth  was 
a  mild,  reticent,  modcit,  unpretentious  man,  whose 
aspect  and  customary  demeanor  in  private  were  calm, 
dignified,  and  reserved.  I  liave  never  forgotten  the 
thiill  of  dread  timt  was  impitrtc-d  by  his  baleful  aspect^ 
hia  incisive,  sonorous  voice,  and  hi^  evil  demeanor 
as  Pcscara,  in  "The  Apostate.'*  Persons  who  acted 
with  him  when  he  played  Richard  have  favored 
me  with  descriptive  recollection  of  his  performance 
of  that  part,  and  in  several  instances  the>^  have  declared 
that  at  first  sight  of  him  they  thought  hmi  insignifi- 
eant,  but,  on  seeing  for  the  first  lime  his  impersonation 
of  Richard,  they  were  not  merely  astonished,  but 
completely  overwhelmed  with  amazement,  by  his  rev- 
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elation  of  a  prodi^ous  force  and  an  impetuous,  fier>% 
terrible  passion^  of  the  capability  of  which  nothing  in 
his  appearance  and  depoiHrnient  had  yiveii  them  the 
slightest  hint.  In  the  opening  scenes  he  was  com- 
paratively tame»  no  douht  intending  that  the  char- 
acter, under  the  stress  of  continually  changing  circum- 
stances, should  evince  itself  gradually,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a  brilliant  effect  of  contrast  when  he 
became  conipietely  aroused.  In  the  succeeding 
passages  of  storm  and  furj'  he  was  stupendous.  That 
accompUshcd  actor  John  Sleeper  Clarke, — who  mar- 
ried the  tragedians  daughter  Asia,— told  me  that 
nothing  could  exceed  in  the  effect  of  terror  Booth's 
aspect,  action^  and  delivery  when  he  said: 

"What  ilu  they  m   tJie  North, 
When  thejr  ahuuld  wrve  their  soven-jgn  in  the   H'cMlf  '* 


Among  the  recorded  peculiarities  of  Booth's  per- 
formance, mention  is  made  of  his  slow  entrance,  long 
stride,  and  self-communing  delivery  of  the  opening 
speech,  in  which  his  elocution  was  exceptionally  elab- 
orate'  His  tones  were  varied  to  suit  each  figure  of 
speech.  He  pronounced  the  word  "ocean"  as  one  of 
three  syllables,  and  he  gave  a  rising  inflection  to 
the  phrase  "glorious  summer,"  as  if  to  suggest  a 
flood  of  radiance  by  means  of  sound-  He  maintained 
a  watchful,  crafty,  specious,  beguiling  demeanor  until 
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the  crown  had  bccn^  gained,  and  then  he  assumed  Uie 
imperial  manner  of  roy'aj^.  He  restored  to  the  text 
the  questions  ''Is  the  ctaIc.''ero^Jty?  Is  the  sword 
unsway'd?  Is  the  kin(/  deadT*  SruVii^'  delivered  them 
in  a  rising  torrent  of  mingled  .scom  'jmd  paA^sion,  and 
with  intense  energy.  From  the  moment  Bf -tHe  King's 
outset  to  meet  rebellion  till  the  moment  of  his  «eatfeon 
the  field  of  hattle  he  was  like  a  whirlwind,  and.4ie, 
carried  all  before  him.  Edwin  BootI;,  writing  about 
Ids  fjilhcr,  whuiii  lie  Ii:>ved  and  well  mider-shuidj  llitis 
summarized  judgment:  "His  expressions  of  terror 
and  remorse  were  painful  in  the  extreme,  his  hatred 
and  revenge  were  devilish,  but  his  tcndcmcas  was 
exquisitely  human.  At  his  best  he  soared  higher 
into  the  realm  of  Art  sublime  than  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors have  reached,  and  to  those  who  saw  him  then 
it  waJi  not  ereilible  that  any  of  his  predecessors  could 
have  surpassed  binu" 

VILLTAM    CHAHLKS    MACRBADY. 

Macrcady  played  Richard  for  the  first  time  in 
London  in  1819*  at  Covent  Garden,  appearing  in  the 
Cibher  version  of  the  tragedy.  His  sutx*e&s  with  the 
public  was  decisive.  He  bad  played  the  part  five 
ycBTB  before  at  Bath<  Critical  opinion  on  the  subject 
WB3  various,  but  in  effect  it  was  favorable.     The 
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actor's  method  in  the  wooing'  .of  hady  Anne  wa^ 
commended  for  uimilng  vitf^^t^ty, — the  dissimulatioD 
not  haWng  been  xny'^'^C^S  by  any  gleams  of  sar- 
casm. Ills  fcvexiibj . executive  promptitude  in  direct- 
ing the  disixasarcrf  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  Princes 
was  ^s^rtfiftfiy  tragic-  Ldgh  Hunt  specified  the 
exa^t/ spirit  of  the  performance,  intimating  that 
Jf-to^s  marked  by  ardent,  sanguine  gagety.  That,  in 
Gibber's  arrangement  of  the  play,  is  a  pervasive  attri- 
bute of  the  character,  for  Gibber's  Richard  is  not 
at  any  moment  till  the  Dream  Scene  shown  as  a  man 
capable  of  sensibilitj%  and  his  anguish  in  that  scene  is 
as  unwarranted  as  it  is  unexpected,  whereas  Shake- 
speare's Richard ,  long  before  lie  is  shaken  by  his 
mother's  curse,  speaks  of  himself  as  "so  far  in  blood 
that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin."  and  while  declaring  that 
"  Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye"  has  made 
it  clearly  evident  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  wicked- 
ness, apprehensive  of  its  pumshment,  and  therefore 
vulnerable  to  retribution*  On  the  occasion,  already 
mentioned,  of  Macready's  treatment  of  "King 
Richard  III/'  in  a  partly  restored  state  (1821),  liia 
acting  caused  a  thrilling  effect,  at  the  moment 
when,  in  the  Council  Scene,  Richard  bares  his  with* 
ered  arm  and  pronounces  the  doom  of  Hmtings.  The 
burst  of  {ury  was  electrical.  Cooke,  and  later  Kean, 
had  done  this,  before  Macready  did  it.     The  version 


of  the  pUy  then  used  by  Macready  was  one  made  by 
"Mn  Swift  of  tlie  Crown  Jewel  Office"  nnd  improved 
by  Ibc  actor  timsclf.  but  it  did  not  in  fact  very 
widely  differ  from  that  of  Cibber  The  advertisement 
of  it  referred  to  Cibters  alteration  as  'Ingenious." 
If  it  really  were  so  there  would, — as  remarked  by 
the  sensible  and  caustic  (lenest, — have  been  no  reason 
for  reverting  to  the  original.  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
15  impracticable*  as  a  whole,  chiefly  because  of  its 
^reat  length. 

EDWIN   FORBKOT. 

Edwin  Forrest^  acting  Richard,  was  burly,  loud, 
and  violent,  presenting  a  transparent  villain.  Ue 
was  jocosely  exultant  and  strongly  effective  in  the 
expression  of  s-ardonic  itx>ny.  His  representation  of 
Richard's  nightmare  was  correctly  and  effectively 
attended  with  convulsive  struggles  and  with  tremen- 
dous blows  ut  the  air,  stgiiificant  of  contention  with 
plwnloms  of  armed  enemies.  He  specially  approved 
of  his  acting  in  the  scene  of  Richard's  wooing  of 
Jjody  Anne,  in  which  he  laid  great  stress  upon  animal 
magnetism.  In  conversation  with  John  McCulIough 
be  particularly  called  the  attention  of  that  actor  to 
what  he  deemed  his  "invincibility''  in  that  passage, 
and     MeCullougfa     long    afterward     mentioned     the 
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matter  to  me.  McCuUou^h,  who  greatly  liked  and 
admired  Forrest>  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  his 
theatrical  company,  and  bis  anecdotes  of  him  were 
often  lutppily  iUustralive  of  the  veterans  peculiar 
character. 

The  principal  dress  of  Forrest  as  Richard  com- 
prised a  belted  doublet;  a  cloak,  with  a  hearj'  fringe 
of  ermine;  knee-breeches;  low-cut  velvet  shoes;  a  velvet 
bat  studded  with  jewels  and  ganusbed  with  long 
plumes;  a  thick,  black  wig  frojn  which  long  curls 
drpcnded,  reaching  to  the  shoulders;  a  dress  sword* 
and  leather  gauntlets.  The  doublet  was  open  on  the 
bosom,  showing  a  white,  rufB<:d  shirt-  The  Order  of 
the  Garter  was  worn,  as  customary.  The  face  was, 
as  usual  in  that  actors  scheme  of  "make-up/'  pro- 
vide<]  with  a  moustache  and  a  chin-tuft,  and  it  bore 
no  resemblance  to  any  portrait  of  the  actual  Richard. 
In  the  Battle  Scene  he  wore  fipanglcd  armor.  One  of 
Forrest's  professional  satellites  was  an  eccentric  actor 
named  Andrew  Jaekson  Allen  (1776-1853) ,  who 
owned  and  used  a  patent  for  omauienting  leather 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some 
little  dispute  with  Forrest  he  astonished  that  formi' 
dable  tragedian  i*y  tbr  inquiry-:  "UTwt  in  hcU  would 
jour  Richard  be  without  mg  ^pangUaf^  If  the 
exasperated  satellite  meant  to  intimate  that  the  per- 
fonnance  of  Richard  by  tbc  athletic  actor  consisted 
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more  of  glittering  show  than  of  significant  subst&nce^ 
his  f^tiestioD  implied  a  sound  judgmenh 


McCuUough's  idt'al  of  Richard  was  correct,  com- 
prehending intellect,  conscience,  Kardonie  humor, 
latent  sensibility,  and  fiery  physical  vitality,  and  hid 
execution  of  it  evinced  abundant  atructura!  skill, — 
the  faculty,  in  dramatic  art,  which  differentiates  char- 
acter. AlcCuIlough  was  nearest  to  himself  iu  Virginius 
or  Kinff  Lear  and  furthest  from  liimself  in  Richnrd, 
— ^yet  he  was  etjually  truthftil  to  the  substance  of  each» 
and  especially  excellent  in  method  of  expresjiion. 
Morbid  parts  and  parts  largely  exactive  of  subtlety 
clfl^od  against  the  limitations  of  tus  nature  and  his 
experienoe;  but  in  parts  involving;  elemental  feelings 
be  moved  to  victory  with  the  assured  step  and  spon* 
taneous  ea^e  of  an  ordained  conqueror.  Two  quali- 
ties were  conspicuous  in  his  performance  of  Richardr^ 
deration  of  state  and  simplicity  of  style.  The  per- 
formance was  remarkable  for  consistent,  sustained 
idcntiScfltion.  Richard  was  clearly  manifested,  &t  his 
first  entrance,  as  a  consummate  t>'pe  of  wicked 
force,  nis  face  was  marked  with  heavy  lines  and 
the  Wight  of  drformity  was  seen  and  felt  to  hare 
diffused  itself  through  every  fibre  of  the  mind  and 
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being.  Commingled  with  attributes  of  the  villain 
were  attributes  of  airy  iltiplidty  anil  affected  good- 
nature. McCulIough^s  Richard  was  a  man  of  evil 
purpose, — vigilant,  alert,  propulsive, — wearing  the 
bluff  aspect  of  an  engaging,  martial  nian-of-the-world. 
Gibber's  version  was  u^d^  but  the  light  that  the  actor's 
art  irradiated  was  krgely  cuught  from  Sh&kespeare's 
ori^nal.  In  the  earUer  part  of  his  career  MeCullough 
was  content  to  "play  for  points," — as  he  once 
declared  in  conversation  with  me,^but  there  came  a 
time  when,  persuaded  by  friendly  counsel,  he  gave 
close  attention  to  the  entire  drawing  of  the  characters 
in  wliich  be  acted,  and  thereafter  liis  delineations  of 
them  were  more  carefully  urticulaled  and  made  more 
nearly  complete.  His  performance  of  Richard,  at 
first,  was  imitative  of  the  points  made  by  Forrest, 
and  therefore  was  fragmentary;  it  is  here  considered, 
as  it  later  became,  sequent,  continuous,  and  com- 
pact. In  the  scene  of  the  wooing  of  Ladt/  Anne 
the  glamour  that  Glo'ster  exercises  was  singularly 
well  employed, — the  delusively  potent  hj'pocrisy  of  an 
ardent,  seemingly  remorseful  man, — and  the  spectator 
could  almost  credit  the  widowed  Ladr/  Anne's  beguile- 
ment.  MeCullough 's  Richard  was  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  vibrant  with  ruthless  spirit,  yet  there  was  in  it, 
perceptible  at  an  early  stage  in  the  action,  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  nature  that   preys  upon   itself  and  has 
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begun  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  gnawing  remorse.  The 
terrible  aspect  of  that  side  of  the  character  was  clcorly 
shown  in  the  Night  Scene  before  the  battle,  involving 
the  haujiting  horrors  of  the  Dream,  hut  th*r  power  o! 
those  passages  of  presentiment  and  torture  and  th<; 
artistic  beauty  of  their  portrayal  were  augmented 
and  enforced  because  the  imminent  possibility  of  them 
had  been  foreshadowed.  To  perceive  the  oppor^ 
tunity  of  making  that  distinction  and  to  use  it  with 
aLler[imt^  elTi^rt  was  to  rise  to  a  great  ot'casion,  and 
that  adequacy  McCuUough  exhibited,  in  tbe  whole  of 
his  treatment  of  the  latent  human  attributes  of  Glo'i' 
tef^0  complex  naturC'  In  the  delirium  of  the  awaken- 
ing the  spasmodic  action  and  the  almost  inarticulate 
cries  were  such  as  chilled  tbe  blood  of  the  listener;  the 
illusion  at  that  point  was  complete. 


EDWIN   THOMAS    BOOTH. 

The  Richard  of  Shakespeare,  tike  the  lago  of  that 
same  man'ellous  delineator  of  human  nature,  knows 
himself,  and  for  himself  he  wears  no  disguise.  His 
mien,  when  he  is  communing  with  other  persons,  is 
hahitiially  that  of  !tpeciou!i  duplicH}'  until  his  ambition 
ia  achicTcd.  WTicn  alone  he  docs  not  scruple  to  avouch 
him&clf  a  villain  and  to  exult  in  his  villany.  That 
contrast    was    scruptilously    made    and    shown    by 
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Edwin  Booth,  whose  assumption  of  hypocritical 
goudness  wheo  acting  Richard,  whether  in  the  Cibber 
version  or  in  the  original, — which,  suitably  cut,  he 
restored  in  1876, — was  indeed  so  deftly  ingratiating 
that  it  might  have  deceived  the  most  astute  observer* 
and  whose  contrasted  wickedness  was  so  frank,  entire, 
and  cheerfully  sinister  as*  to  be  literally  diabolical. 
The  soft,  sweet,  resigned,  melancholy  tone  in  which  he 
said  to  Caieshy,  in  the  scene  with  the  Lord  Mayor, 
*'Call  them  again."  made  the  use  of  deceit  artistically 
beautiful,  and  caused  in  the  Ustener  a  singular  com- 
mingling of  dread,  amusement,  and  admiration,  while 
the  shocking  note  of  blasphemy  and  sardonic  scorn 
In  liis  ejaculation,  "Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these 
telltale  women  rml  on  the  Lord's  anointed''  caused 
a  ;shuddcr.  Edwin  Booth  was  the  only  actor  I  ever 
saw  who  made  absolutely  credible  the  winning  of 
Ijody  Anne;  and,  as  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  from 
careful  study  and  inquiry,  he  was  the  only  actor 
of  Uichard  who  ever  accomplished  that  effect. 
Compared  with  him,  in  the  Wooing  Scene,  Edwin 
Forrest  became  ludicrous.  Booth  even  made  the 
physical  deformity  of  Richard — deformity  which  in 
his  embo^liment  was  slight — only  another  attribute  to 
interest  and  attract.  In  that  scene  he  was  an 
image  of  poetic  beauty,  at  once  gentle  and  fiery, 
passionate  and  tender,  brilliant,  melancholy,   eager. 
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satirical,  frank*  loving>  and  noble.  The  bril- 
liant, icy  contempt  and  scorn  with  wliich  he  spoke 
the  words:  "Was  ever  woman  in  this  humor  wooedf 
was  ever  woman  In  thi*  tuitimr  rconf"  haflle  descrip- 
tion. Even  U>  ieintrnil>cr  Ihat  peHVirmunce,  as  given 
when  be  was  in  his  priinc,  13  to  be  thrilled  and 
almost  frightened ;  and  that  performance  was  the 
more  admirable  because  it  was  entirely  a  calculated, 
prepared,  controlled  work  of  art.  Never  have  I 
bct^n  more  startled  in  a  theatre  than  when,  having 
one  evening  entered  the  house  aftt:r  thr  play  had 
begun,  1  took  a  place  in  the  front  row  and  at  the 
extreme  verge  of  the  audience,  and  Booth  suddenly 
perceived  me,  as  Lady  Anne  spoke  the  words:  "ComCp 
nowj  toward  Chettsey  with  your  holy  load."  Stand- 
ing so  tliat  one  side  of  liis  face  was  not  vi^jhle  to 
others  in  the  audience,  he  bestowed  upon  me  a  cheer- 
ful grimace  and  wink,  and  instantly  flashed  toward 
the  centre,  exclaiming:  "Stay,  you  that  bear  the  corse, 
and  set  it  downT*  He  was  indeed  a  marvellous  actor, 
always  dominating  his  artistic  faculties  and  himself, 
knowing  his  purpose  and  conSdcnt  of  its  fullllnii-ut. 

Whenever  excessive  emotion  has  induced  a  strong 
physical  cnthiuiiasm,  the  natural  craving  of  the  specta- 
tor is  for  a  nolcnt  outburst  of  physical  power. 
Edwin  Forrest  was  usually  supreme  at  such  moments. 
Tnmmaso   Salviui   excelled  in  tliem,     Tlie  fuISlment 
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of  ihem  Is  generally  accepted  as  graiincss  in  actings 
wliereas,  in  fact,  it  is  no  more  than  a  "Hml)  and  out- 
ward ilouriah/'  Edwm  Booths  spiritually  a  higher 
actor  than  either  Forrest  or  Salvim,  sometimes, — but 
seldom, — failed  to  fulfil  them,  from  lack  of  volume 
of  voice  and  muscular  strength.  The  same  deficiency 
was  visible  in  the  acting  of  Henry  Irving.  The 
physical  power  requisite  to  the  making  of  a  whirl- 
wind oE  expression  is  a  rare  gift,  though  some- 
times it  exists  ^^nth  little  or  nothing  behind  it — as  it 
did  with  James  Hudson  Kirby  and  John  R.  Scott. 
When  it  exists  in  association  with  fine  intelligence  and 
fiery  feelingj  as  certainly  was  tlie  case  with  the 
elder  Kean  and  the  elder  Hooth, — it  is  a  gloriously 
potent  gift.  It  was  frequently  manifest  in  the  acting 
of  Edwin  Booth,  and,  in  him,  it  was  governed  by 
taste  and  guided  by  discretion-  He  was  often  inspired 
and  tremendous  in  the  Death  Scene  of  Sir  GiU* 
Overreach,  the  Curse  Seene  of  King  Lear,  the 
Curse  Scene  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  awful  mid- 
night Triumph  Scene  of  Bcrtuccio,  the  Anathema 
Scene  of  Ricfuiieu,  and.  especially^  in  the  awakening 
from  the  haunted  sleep  of  King  Richard,— putting 
forth  astonishing  power  and  creating  terrific  effect. 
His  frenzied  force^  however,  was  fitful,  and  there  are 
moments  in  sorae  of  Shakespeare's  plays  to  which  it 
waa  not  always  adequate.     In  Richard  as  embodied 
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by  him  the  observer  reoognizcd  a  man  consistent 
with  liumiin  nature  aod  with  himself, — false,  cruel, 
wickcJ,  almost  demoniae,  yet  a  famuaa  being,  with 
brain,  heart,  conscience,  imagination^  and  |]as<«ioiis; 
not  merely  a  stage  ruffian,  but  a  possible  man,  whose 
ambition  is  intelligible,  whose  conduct  proceeds  from 
considerate  motive,  the  workings  of  whose  con- 
acicncc  are  visible  even  in  the  pains  he  takes  to 
avow  his  dissimilaritj*  from  other  men*  whose  remorse 
jtreads  on  the  heels  of  his  crimes,  and  whose  last  hours 
arc  agonized  by  terror  and  awful  with  warniiigp  lie 
Was  the  iniuge  of  an  infernal  power,  playing  a  great 
part  upon  a  great  stage  in  human  atTairs,  and  while 
he  struck  upon  every  pulse  of  fear,  he  also  smote 
deep  springs  of  pitj'.  The  observer,  while  con- 
strained to  rejoice  over  the  defeat  and  ruin  of  such 
a  fiendish  force,  was  compelled  to  deplore  the 
appalling  agony,  the  ultimate  bleak  wretebednesst 
and  the  fearful  doom  of  such  iin  impenal  mind. 
In  the  electrical  Are  and  fadle  mechanism  of 
Booth's  Richard  the  observer  was  tlirilicd  by  the  mys- 
terious faculty  of  genius  and  delighted  bj-  the  beauty 
of  exquisite  art-  The  exceptional  character  of  eertain 
types  of  the  human  race  was  more  impressively  sug- 
gested by  Edwin  Booth  than  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
ever  seen  by  me.  All  the  details  of  his  performance 
of  Richard  were  subordinated  to  the  central  design  of 
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embodying  a  man  beneath  whose  bright,  plausible, 
handsome,  alluring  exterior  sleeps  a  hellish  tempest  of 
passion,  a  smouldering  flame  of  uialevoleDce,  a 
fouutaio  of  deaJly  purpose.  The  prevailing  external 
attribute  was  specious  ingcnuousne&s.  Perfect  craft 
assumed  the  air  of  perfect  simplicity.  Ah  along  the 
current  of  the  performance  there  was  ati  atmosphere 
of  alarming  suspense. — as  of  impending  disaster, 
vague  but  ominous, — and  when  at  last  the  fatal 
lightning  of  avowed  and  exultant  eWI  le»pt  through 
the  mist  of  smooth  deceit,  its  blaze  and  shock  were 
frightful.  In  the  Tent  Scene,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle.  Booth  displayed,  w-ith  agonizing  effect,  the 
conflict  between  mortal  weakness  and  unconquer- 
able will,  and  revealed  the  action  of  supernatural 
influence  upon  a  haunted,  remorseful^  but  still 
undaunted  souh  His  delivery  of  Hichard'^  awaken- 
ing speech  was  an  afflicting  utterance  of  the  agony 
of  remorse.  He  rolled,  affrighted,  from  the  bed 
to  the  ground,  sprang  forward  and  crouched  upon 
his  kneesr  staring  and  gasping  with  horror.  Iti  the 
combat  his  jaws  worked  convulsively,  like  those  of  a 
furious  wild  animal.  He  seemed  like  some  grisly 
reptile,  turned  at  bay,  desperate  and  terrible.  Hatred 
end  ferocity  gleamed  in  his  countenance.  MTieu  dis- 
armed of  his  sword  he  fought  with  his  dagger,  and  on 
receiving  his  death  blow  be  fell  precipitately,  plung- 
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ing  headlong  to  the  ground* — a  gbustly,  terrific  image 
of  comjuerwi  ferocity  and  riiniiril  power.  Cuok*-,  I 
believe^  on  the  sum  of  the  testimony,  was  the  best 
representative  of  Cibbcr*a  Bickard:  the  beat  repre- 
sentative Hbom  I  have  ever  9ecn  of  Stiakespcare  s 
Richard  was  Edwin  Booth,  One  of  the  greatest  of 
Booth's  many  great  attributes  was  the  eonsuiimiute  abil- 
ity, in  thf^  vrry  torrent,  Icmpcst,  and  whirlwind  of  pas- 
sion, to  "acquire  and  beget  a  temperance  thai  may  j^ve 
it  smoothness/* 

BARflY  SULLIVAN, 

Barry  Sullivan,  who  seenis  to  have  been  considered 
in  London  as  ''an  outsideit"  but  who  was  an  actor  of 
y  exceptional  ability*  gave  a  remarkably  potent  per^ 
^■formance  of  Richard — consistent,  sustained,  uniform, 
^Huid  eflTeetive.  Genius  he  did  not  posseKs.  Knowledge 
^^of  his  art  he  did  possess,  in  a  renmrkahle  degree,  and 
he  notably  evinced  it  in  his  acting  of  this  part. 
There  was  an  air  of  plausibility  about  Iiis  demeanor 
and  proceedings  when  Glo'nter  was  in  company 
with  other  persons  that  might  have  imposed  upon 
anybody,  and  there  was  a  gay,  soaring  complacency 
in  his  demeanor  when  alone  that  conveyed  a  complete 
impression  of  incarnate  wickedness  delighted  with 
itvlf.  He  acted  in  Cihher*s  version,  which  he  had 
modified.  He  was  common  m  fibre»  and  his  delivery 
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was  at  times  spasmodic,  but  be  presented  a  formidablct 
distinct  iinaK«^'  of  an  ainbitious,  cruel,  evil,  crafty, 
dangerous  [jerson.  His  ideal  of  Rkhard  was  a  man 
of  ficrj',  regiiaiit  intellect,  possessing  a  moral  sense 
wliich  always  iftforms  but  never  controU;  who,  in  the 
middle  stream  of  a  ruthless,  sanguinar>'  career,  is 
checked  and  appalled  by  his  mothers  curse,  and 
presently  is  shattered  by  terrific  ™itations  from  the 
spirit  world.  His  impersonation  lacked  electrical  fire, 
but  it  possessed  elainly  of  design,  consistency  of 
execution,  and  abundant  and  sustained  force-  It 
followed,  Ktib^^tantially,  the  tradition  not  of  Kdmund 
Kcan>  but  of  Macrcady,  Sullivan  was  supcrlati%'cly 
effective  in  expressing  the  grim^  sarcastic,  pitiless 
humor  of  Richard,  particularly  in  the  scenes  with 
Lady  Anne.  His  mechanism  was  peculiarly  subtle — 
as  when  he  allowed  expressions  to  flil  over  his  face, 
aeeonlant  with  tlie  effect  upon  his  mind  and  feelings 
of  every  word  spoken  to  him.  That  merit  was  prom- 
inently obvious  when,  in  the  Wooing  Scene,  with 
Lady  Anne,  he  listened  to  her  prayer  that,  should 
her  late  husband's  murderer  ever  have  a  child  bom 
to  him,  it  might  be  deformed,  Sullivan^s  perform- 
ance was  thickly  studded  with  beauties  of  tliat  descrip- 
tion, and  therein  it  was  a  cansummate  work  of  art- 
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HHNHY   IRVING. 

Henry  Irving'a  embodiment  of  Richard,  often  and 
brilliantly  cxliibited  in  England  (he  produced  the 
tragedy,  according  to  Shaktupearc,  at  the  London 
Lyceum,  January  2%  1877;  revived  it  December  19, 
1896;  revived  it  agairip  Fehruary  27,  18^7),  was  never 
fully  shown  hrfore  an  American  audience;  but,  on 
one  occasion^  (No>'cmbcr  24,  1883,  at  the  Star 
Theatre,  New  York ) ,  he  acted  the  part,  in  the 
apening  scene,  and  afforded  a  signal  evidence  of 
his  perfect  comprehension  of  the  spirit  alike  of  the 
character  and  of  the  play.  The  scene  displayed  a 
street  of  old  Londun,  with  many  quaint  buildings 
and  the  Tower  in  the  baekground,  and  was  bril- 
liantly illimiined,  ns  with  the  brightest  uf  summer 
suns.  The  buildings  were  gayly  decorated.  The 
air  was  flooded  with  the  melodious  clangor  of  many 
silver  chimes,  I'pon  that  brilliant  scene  Ofo'rfcr, 
clothed  in  bright  raiment*  entered  through  an  arch- 
way, and  paused  and  glanced  around  and  listened 
to  the  merr)-  bells  before  he  began  to  speak,  in  tones 
of  airy  moekcrj',  the  soliloquy  prompted  by  those 
surroundings: 


"  Nov  ]»  th«  vriattr  of  our  di»coDtcni 
Msdc  glorious   aumm«r  hy    this  lun   of  YqtIe.* 
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By  the  BXT  ot  hitvitfAle  predominance  with  which 
he  invested  Ihe  figure  of  Kichard,  signifying  con- 
scious power  and  fatcsliiulowiiig  triuniphaiil  «ctory, 
be  struck  tlie  kcy-note  of  a  personation  whicbf  in  its 
day»  elicited  the  highest  praise  fn)m  the  most  accam- 
pli^hed  of  contemporary  critics.  That  key-note  was 
designated  (1897),  by  Sir  Edward  Russell,  as  the 
humorous  enjoyment  of  intended  villany.  In  the 
Wooing  Scene  the  specious  hypocrisy  of  Iiis  Richard 
made  the  auditor  almost  believe  that  such  a  man 
might  really  cajole  a  weak  woman,  in  the  circum- 
stances prescribed.  In  tlie  Tent  Scene  he  was,  being 
alone,  observed  to  be  a  broken,  prematurely  old  man, 
^^^ording,  in  this  contrast,  says  Kussell,  "as  on  the 
reverse  of  a  medal,  the  full  meaning  of  all  the  liigh- 
spirited  revelling  devilry  which  he  has  kept  up  before 
the  world;' 

VARIOUS  PEOFOOMBBS. 

An  Enghsh  actor  distinguished  in  his  pros- 
perous day  as  Richard  the  Third  was  James  Bennett, 
He  visited  America,  making  liis  first  appearance,  aa 
Richard,  at  Niblo's  Garden,  New  York,  but  his  acting 
^-correct,  conventional,  uninspired — attracted  little 
attention.  llis  embodiment  of  Richard  evinced 
scholar-like  comprehension  of  the  subject  and  ample 
professional   capability.     His  engagement   was    pre- 
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the  cod  of  Ib  d^v^ly  Boi;  b^ng,  st  a  Mp<« 


QD  tbe  ^— **»^"  aUgc  wcit  Joim  Hodg^Haoo,  Lewis 
[«Ojun,  Cfaarics  Kcaa,  Henry  James  Fnn,  Sfasidu 
inonrks,  Charles  Henir  Eatoo,  James  William 
Wtlladk,  Edwanl  Ijoaam  Ovoipart.  WUIUm  Cr»- 
Jrick,  GusUn«  Vmj^mn  Brooke.  Wyvnu  MirAiH, 
Scmrtbf  Hiltfn,  Ckarka  SobUe  Mmi. 
Bdwia  Adams,  Jaoics  Ed««nl  Murdoch,  Lairreoce 
Burett,  Thomas  Keetke,  Riehant  Mtnsfidd,  and 
Bnx«  MsnU:!].  JIaiijr  years  a^  Jsmes 
Booth  Roberts  was  conspicttous  in  the  part,  till  he 
laid  ft  aade  to  identify  himsdf  with  that  of  Siepiu- 
Mr.  Kobcrts  was  a  man  frf  diminutire  figure 
It  diflTOfied  bearing,  and  a  scrupulous  stickler  for 
oorrectncsi  and  decorum — sudi  a  man  as  mtschierous 
woold  natnrany  select  as  a  sohject  for  a 
tical  joke.  The  great  comedian  Joseph  Jcffer- 
althoa^  in  his  maturity  be  strongly  condemned 
the  practice  <tf  "guying,"  did  not  in  his  youth 
^srhoUy  abstain  from  that  form  of  frolic.  Thus,  he 
Tnid  me  that  when  on  one  occasicHi  be  was  planng 
Caf«s6y  to  the  Richard  at  Roberts,  he  rushed  upon 
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the  Battle  Scene  exclaiming, — instead  of  the  correct 
line,  "Behind  yonder  thicket  stands  a  swift  horse/*— 
*'Behind  yonder  ncifet  elands  a  thick  horse  t"  "Mr, 
Roberts/'  he  added,  ''was  much  incensed,  and  he 
rebuked  me,  after  the  play,  in  strong  language*  I 
told  him  that  I  was  very  sorrj^  and  had  not  meant 
to  misread  the  line;  that  it  had  been  repeated  to 
me  in  transposed  form,  and  I  had  become  confused. 
*I  do  not  bdieve  you,  sirl*  rejoined  the  angry 
tragedian.  'You  are  a  damned  mischievous  young 
man-'  "  Sir,  Roberts,  bom  in  ltil8,  was  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  actora  of  American  birth  who 
gained  distinction  in  the  Srst  half  of  the  mneteenth 
centuT)",  He  wh5  first  seen  in  New  York  on  February 
22,  1847.  at  the  New  Chatham  Theatre,  in  Chatham 
Street,  where  he  acted  Bkhard  and  made  a  decisive 
success.  His  Shakespearean  repertorj*  included, 
among  other  parts>  Lear,  lago,  and  Othello.  He  was 
an  excellent  "all  'round"  actor  and  an  accomplished 
elocntionish  His  career  was  long,  and  he  outlived 
popularity  as  an  actor  and  ultimately  became  a 
teacher  He  died,  September  14,  1901.  esteemed  by 
all  and  sincerely  lamented.  His  personation  of 
Sichard  is  remembered  as  definite  in  ideal,  fiery  in 
spirit,  and  smooth  in  execution. 
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BICHAJU)    MANSriRLD. 

Tbat  remarkable  uclor  Richard  Mzuiiifield  made  for 
himself  Ji  stage  version  of  Shakes j>carL'*s  tragedy  and 
produced  it  in  a  costly  and  ma^niBccnt  setting  at  the 
Globe  Thctttre.  London,  on  iUrch  16.  1881),  then  act- 
ing Richard  for  the  Erst  time.  Later  he  made  his  per- 
formance known  throuj^hout  the  United  States.  His 
ideal  was  that  of  the  "iaiighing  devil/'  and  in  the 
iilion  of  it  he  indicated  a  novel  theory.  Jtichcrd 
nineteen  years  old  when  he  kills  Ki?i^  Henry,  in 
the  Tower,  and  thirtj'-three  years  old  when  he  is 
slain,  on  Bosworth  Field:  his  progress  in  enl,  the 
actor  maintained,  should  therefore  he  exhibited,  each 
of  his  murdcrotis  deeds  being  made  to  react  upon  him 
mentally  and  physically,  and  the  effect  of  that  reaction 
being  shown  in  gradual  but  distinct  changes  of  con- 
dition, aspect,  expression,  and  voice.  Pursuant  to 
that  theonr'p  he  made  Ricfmrd  youthful  and  gay  at  the 
beginning,  and  caused  him  to  become  grave,  stem, 
massive,  ruthless,  and  terrible,  as  time  lapsed  and 
the  action  proceeded,  till  at  last,  prematurely  old, 
be  was  scared,  haggard,  agonized,  and  desperate,  yet 
undaunted.  One  of  the  effective  devices  of  pictorial 
stage  business  invented  and  employed  by  Mansfield  was 
the  use  of  a  ray  of  red  light  which,  streaming  through 
the  ataincd  glass  of  a  window  in  the  throncroom»  when 
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the  King  was  sitting  alone  upon  the  chair  to  wlucli 
lie  lind  uiude  his  wtiy  by  mtmler,  frll  upon  his  hand 
and  seemed  to  bathe  it  willi  blood,  causing  him  for 
a  moment  to  ^^hrink  and  shudder*  and  to  crouch^  dis* 
maycd,  in  the  shadow"  of  ttie  tlironc.  Several  renowned 
actors  of  this  part  denoted  the  entrance  of  the  iron  of 
remorse  into  the  soul  of  Richard  at  the  moment  of  his 
mother's  denunciation  of  him.  Man^Reb)  showed  it  as 
early  as  that  scene  upon  the  throne.  The  mont  effective 
business  he  employed  was  that  of  mistaking  Cattshy 
for  yet  another  apparition,  when  that  officer  enters,  at 
the  culmination  of  the  Dream  Scene.  Xo  one  who 
beard  it  will  erer  forget  the  shrill,  agonized  sound  of 
Mansfield  s  voice  when  he  spoke  the  words:  "Zoundst 
vAc/a  tberel"  Indeed,  the  whole  of  his  action 
and  delivery  in  that  scene  was  magnificently  expres* 
sive  of  tumultuous  anguish,  horror,  and  frenzy,  the 
haunted  murderer  leaping  wildly  from  lus  couch, 
wlurling  an  imaginary'  swortl,  plunging  forward  as 
if  in  battle  with  frightful  forms  invulnerable  to 
mortal  blows,  and  finally  stiunbling  to  his  knees,  as 
be  uttered,  in  an  appalling  shriek,  tbc  suppbeation 
"Jesu,  have  mercyr 

Mansfield,   before   producing  the  tragedy   in  Lon- 
t,  had  bestowed  much  thought  upon  his  plan  of 
tnplistttlig    a    conrct,     elaborate-,     and     beautiful 
tinent  nf  it    Ilis  chief  counselloTs,  in  prcpara- 
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"fur    <t"ii   hn    Xmnt-M^  ant   i/int    wiij/    juii-tl}/    w*, 
ilvtf   f'H    I   titii    i't/m    iht   lirthr    rhfrrfof." 

An   [|L,  Sr.   1    <K.   y\:>   mrmijpjnail) 
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tion  for  the  enterprise,  were  Walter  Hemes  Pollock 
and  J.  G.  Wmller, — Ihe  former  a  noted  Shakespearean 
ficholar,  tlie  taU^rr  a  learned  Kntiqiiariaji.  TIm;  rcrfiiiiMte 
scencrj'  was  jwiiiited  for  him  by  WillJain  T«flbiri  and 
other  artists.  The  dresses  and  armor  were  designed 
by  Seymour  Lucas.  The  incidental  music  was  com- 
posed by  Kdward  German.  Nothing  was  neglected 
and  nothing  omitted  that  could  enrich  the  setting  or 
augment  verisimilitude  in  the  picture.  The  result 
was  a  pageant  perhaps  unsurpassed  in  the  stage 
history  of  this  play, — and,  in  recording  this  opinic^ 
it  is  iKit  forgotten  that  modem  productions  of  **King 
Richard  HI." — notably  those  of  Macrcady,  Charles 
£eaii,  Barry  Sullivan^  Edwin  Booth,  and  Henry 
Irvingt— have  far  excelled  those  of  the  Garrick  period, 
in  pictorial  splendor  as  well  as  in  thorouglmcss  of 
detail 

MEANING   AND   VALUE   OF  THR   PLAY. 

Much  fine  scenery,  representative  of  Old  London, 
was  painted  by  William  Capon,  for  John  Philip 
KemWe,  in  1798-04,  and  Kcnible,  it  is  apparent 
from  the  records,  made  the  first  really  important 
efforts  that  were  made  in  the  British  Theatre  ia  set 
the  plays  of  Shafcrapearc  on  the  stage  in  a  suitable 
investiture,— this  tragedy  being  one  of  the  several 
that  be  revived-    No  record,  however,  has  been  found 
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of  any  attempt  to  set  and  dress  "King  Richard  III." 
in  a  comprehensively  correct  manner  before  the  time 
of  Macready, — whose  good  example,  in  that  par- 
ticular* was  followed  by  Charles  Kean  and  Samuel 
Phelps.  The  first  person  to  restore  this  play  to  the 
stage,  suitably  cut,  was  Plielps, — always  a  stickler 
for  "the  original  text,*' — who  discarded  Cibber  and 
produced  a  condensation  of  Shakespeare,  at  the 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre,  Islington.  London,  on 
Kcbruaiy  20,  1844.  Aside  from  imperative  omissions, 
the  principal  liberty  taken  with  the  original  was  in 
fasliiontn^  a  scene,  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the 
dying  Kin^  Edzj^ard,  explanatory  of  deleted  passages, 
— that  scene  being  composed  of  lines  from  other  por- 
tions of  tile  original.  Phelps, — a  great  actor^  an 
indomitable  worker,  a  felicitous  originator,  and  & 
splendid  stage  director, — acted  Richard,  embodying 
him  as  a  villain  equally  bold  and  specious,  whose 
triumphs  result  as  much  from  ability  and  artifice  as 
from  the  violence  of  power.  The  Wooing  Scene  was 
fraught  with  fine  dissimulation,  the  denunciation  of 
Hastings  was  fiery  and  abrupt,  the  treatment  of  the 
exacting  later  scenes  was  notable  for  sustained  tragic 
power, — a  quality  lacking  in  most  performanL'es  of 
Richard, — and  the  Death  Scene  was  terrific.  Phelps, 
however,  abandoned  Shakespeare  and  reverted  to 
Cibber — largely   on  the  advice   of   his   nephew,   W- 
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May  FbctpSt  who  felt  that  Miss  Atkinson^  a  member 
of  his  company,  could  not  equal  Mrs-  Warner's 
antecedent  tragic  accomplishment  as  Shakespeare's 
Qneen  Margaret.  Phelps  reverted  to  the  Cibber 
fabric  on  November  23,  1861.  The  first  actor  to 
restore  Shakespeare's  *'King  Riehard  III."  to  the 
American  Stage  was  Edwin  Booth,  who  brought  it 
out,  late  in  1876,  at  Biooklyn,  New  York.  Booths 
version,  although  there  are  some  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  the  text  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  scenes,  presents  Shakespeare'3  work  not  as  it 
stands  in  tlic  eclectic  library  editions,  yet  substantiaUy 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it«  No  extraneous  matter  is 
introduced  and  onlj"  a  few  words  are  altcred^to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  stage  business.  HGnr>'  Ir^'ing's 
restoration  of  the  original  was  not  effected  until 
after  Booth's  revival  had  been  made.  In  each  of  those 
splendid  settings  some  latitude  had  been  allowed  to 
fancy.  Literal  accuracy  in  the  prc^ntment  of  his- 
torical playSp  or  of  any  plays,  is  neither  essential 
nor  desirable-  We  cannot, — as  remarked  by  Thack- 
eray,—have  CoTflcteciw  painted  blue,  like  a  veritable 
ancient  Briton,  or  Boadicea  with  nothing  on  but  a 
cow-skin — and  very  little  of  that.  If  dre^tses  in 
ercry  particular  correct  were  used  in  presenting 
"King  Ridiard  III,,"  the  resultant  effect  would  often 
be  more  tiresome  and  ridiculous  than  impressive  and 
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dramatic  General  conformit)'  to  the  customs, 
implements,  and  usages  of  the  historic  period  indi- 
cated satisfies  every  rea^nable  requirement,  and  this 
conformity  both  exacts  and  allows  practical  reuiem- 
bronce  of  manj'  points,  some  of  the  mure  important 
of  which  it  will  be  serviceable  here  to  mention.  The 
colors  of  the  house  of  York  were  dark  red  and  blue; 
those  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  were  blue  and  white; 
those  of  the  house  of  Tudor  were  white  and  green- 
The  use  of  purple  cloth  of  gold  and  of  purple  silk 
wa^,  ill  England,  in  1182,  restricted  by  law  to  the 
Royal  Family.  No  person  less  in  degree  than  a 
duke  could  wear  cloth  of  gold  of  tiasuCj  but  noble- 
men of  lower  rank  were  allowed  to  wear  plain  cloth 
of  gold,  Enights  could  wear  velvet  and  squires  could 
wear  satin.  The  state  dress  last  worn  by  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  was  one  that  had  very  fulK 
hanpng  sleeves,  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  this  robe 
was  "so  rolled  over  his  shoulders  as  to  give  his  tall 
person  an  air  of  peculiar  grandeur,"  In  King 
Edward's  reign  short  gowns  were  worn,  over  closely 
fitting  body  suits,  with  slits  thrnugh  which  came  the 
arms,  while  the  outer  sleeves  hung,  as  empty  orna- 
ments, from  the  shoulder.  Short ^waistcd  jackets, 
thickly  padded  at  the  shoulders,  were  in  use.  The 
boots  and  shoes  of  the  period,  at  first,  were  fashioned 
with  long,  pointed  toes,  but  later  the  toes  were  made 
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Lrosd  and  round.  Men  wore  taps  adomed  with  gems 
and  feathers.  Tb«f  guwos  of  women  were  made  with 
kmg  trains,  embelii&bed  with  broad  velvet  burden. 
The  waists,  in  King  Edward's  time,  wrrc  very  short, 
but  in  King  Richard's  time  they  were  made  longer. 
Broad  belts  were  wom^  with  buckles  in  front.  The 
sleeves  were  long  and  ti^t  The  steeple  headdress 
(Norman)  was  fashion^le,  but  it  was  superseded 
by  a  cap  of  gold  emhroider>\  corered  by  a  trans* 
parent  veil,  which  was  stiffened  in  somewhat  the  form 
of  wings.  The  "common  people"  wore  plain  tunics 
reaching  to  the  knees.  The  robes  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  were  scarlet  in  color.  Long  hair  was  in 
fashion,  but  it  was  cut  straight  across  the  forehead, 
"dubbed"  or  "blocked."  Ribbed,  or  plated,  armor 
was  used  in  war. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Polonius  that  "the  appard 
oft  proclaims  the  man*^*  It  certainly  often  does  fur- 
nish sidelights  upon  the  character  The  taste  of 
Richard,  in  this  respect,  was  such  as  warrants  the 
Stage  representative  of  him  in  use  of  the  most  lux- 
urious personal  adornment— a  warrant  reinforced,  for 
stage  purposes,  by  the  facts  that  a  man  conscious  of 
the  disadvantage  of  physical  deformity  would  be  likdy 
lo  seek,  by  splendor  of  appearance,  to  nullify  it, 
and  that  such  adornment,  properly  varied^  would 
heighten  dramatic  effect.     There  are  authentic  por- 
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traits  of  Richard,  one  of  which  depicts  him  as  attired 
in  a  close-fitting  suit  of  scarlet,  over  which  hangs  a 
robe  of  cloth  of  gold  and  a  black  cap,  adorned  with 
a  pearl,  while  anuthcr  presents  him  in  a  black  cap, 
with  a  body  suit  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  black  robe, 
with  black  and  red  sleeves.  PlaDche,  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  that  could  be  quoted  upon  this 
subject,  gives  the  following  significant  view  of  the 
man,  in  this  aspect  of  his  complex,  angular,  and 
interesting  character: 

**Riclifl.rd's  warilrobe  was,  nt  all  times,  mngmticenllj  fur- 
nished,— he  and  the  Duke  of  Uuchmgham  bi:ing  notorious  for 
their  love  of  dress  and  SrerV'  A  inundate  still  exists,  amongst 
the  liv.ilcin.ii  MSS.,  a«nL  from  Vork*  hy  Richard,  to  the  kcrper 
of  his  wardrobe  in  London* — AugiiBt  31,  1483, — wherein  be 
EpeciRea  the  costly  habits  in  wliicli  he  wus  desirous  of  exhibit- 
ing himself  to  his  Northern  subjeela,  with  a  descriptive  detcLil 
which,  AB  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  justlj  remark^,  Ve  would  rather 
look  for  from  the  fop  that  annoyed  liotipur  than  from  the 
stem  and  warlike  Richard,'" 


The  subject  of  King  Richard  the  Third  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  the  lon^  and  various  annals 
of  English  history,  and  its  presentation  in  the  theatre 
should  be  encouraged.  False  as  Shakespeare's  trag- 
edy 19  to  history,  a  judicious  version  of  it  and  such  & 
restoration  of  it  to  our  stage  as  would  compel  absn* 
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pmTjdtfL  tfn  tbe  cctoc  9  CMftmOf  of  mpcofin^  tMSc 

Ecsatlesi  ckam  of  tke  utfacntic 

Biwwwynm  pnnpfitnac  of  ocuocl 
He  has  Ikcd  coop(i>pJ  stid  porlivrcd  by  the  poet 
ss  A  iiMiphlL  onraaliaD  of  Ifaat  penurrais  foire  in 
>'«ture  vlwb  never  deefn,  oerer  mts*  nerer  pauses'- 
the  force  of  EtiL  pronded.  in  tbe  mTstcnoos  xbcmc 
of  timgi.  for  the  productiaa  of  Good,  fidbonf 
affoeds  sUrtJiug  ^aartJaito,  o&er  marrinf;  f urtirdy 
or  bBTing  All  uppualNU  and  tnmpUnff  upon  erenr- 
tluiR.  He  a  tbe  egibodied  cnergv  of  «n  infenul 
fpirit  Twice  only  ts  be  checked,  snd  then  for  ooly 
a  nxment.  But,  pot<rithstanding  all  his  wkked 
power,  Siehxrd  is  bumuL  and  though  he  cannot  be 
mdied  frrxn  wBhoot  he  ts  finally  struck  from 
irithin.  The  rcgnancr  of  Ids  mdomitable  intellect. 
carries  Um  ao  hi^  and  which  should  forecast 
and  lead   him   to   ultimate   wtorr,   crtunbles 
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ill  the  flame  of  its  own  wickedness-  Any  expert,  cajia* 
ble  Hctor  would  ulwuys  have  an  audience  as  Ricluird- 
Given  an  actor  who  can  provide  that  personality  with 
a  fair  and  winniog  exterior  and  can  display  it  by 
brilliant  expression, — an  actor  who  possesses  the  hthe 
body,  the  luminous  f4Lce,  the  piercing  eyes,  the  capa- 
cious^  sonorous  voice,  the  ruling  brain,  the  fire»  the 
terrible  tragic  power,  and  the  consiiniDiate  art  which 
aometinies  arc  combined  in  one  man,  as  they  were  in 
Edwin  Booth  in  liis  prune, — and  Shakespeare  s  Rich- 
ard the  Third  furnishes  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
opportunities  that  even  such  a  raarveilously  gifted 
actor  can  seize — the  opportunity  to  interpret  arid  make 
actual  in  the  theatre  a  thrilling,  terrific  conception  of 
intellectual  power  perverted  to  the  service  of  Evil  and 
at  the  some  tinie  convincingly  to  demonstrate  its  utter 
futiUty  when  at  last  and  inevitably  it  dashes  itself 
against  the  adamant  of  Divine  Law. 


HI. 


THE  MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 

**Thot*  art  tome  to  onrwer 
A  ttotttf  advertary,  an  inhuman  tcretch 
Uneapabh  of  pit*f,  void  and  cmpi^ 
From  antf  dram  of  mrrc^" 

The  most  popular  of  Shakespeare's  conicdici^,  Ihc 
one  most  widely  known,  the  one  by  means  of  which 
most  abundant  success  ha^  been  obtained  on  the 
rtagc.  is  "The  Mcreliant  of  Venice/*  One  reason  for 
its  exceptional  vitality  is  the  fa^nating  eliarm  of  its 
i:lyk%  the  simple,  direet,  fluent,  sweet,  natural  lan^age 
of  human  feeling,  sometimes  irradiated  with  the  fire 
of  poetic  thought,  and  sonietiine:^  expanded  and  ele- 
vated with  the  fer\'or  of  noble  eloquence.  Its  more 
decisive  power  consists  in  the  felicity  of  its  fable,  and 
in  the  force,  interest,  and  vmety  of  its  happily  barmo- 
;iuscd  and  as  happily  contrasted  characters.  The  love 
story  of  BGssanio  and  Portia  is  ingeniously  fanciful, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  nhether,  in  the  whole  wide 
range  of  the  po<^tic  drama,  there  is  any  woman  wfao 
can  vie  with  Portia,  as  a  type  of  blended  intellect. 
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brillittDCyr  and  feminine  fascination.  No  characters  in 
Shakespearean  comedy  are  more  sharply  discriminated 
or  more  vijjorously  drawn  than  those  of  Portia,  Shy- 
lock,  AnloTiiOj  Gratiano,  and  Launcetot  Gobbo. 
Nowhere  else  is  the  poet  more  eloquent  than  he  is  in 
this  play,  in  expressing  elemental  passions  of  human 
nature.  Portia  is  a  perfect  incarnation  of  love,  Shylock 
a  perfect  incarnation  of  hate;  Antomo  typifies  the 
temperament  of  constitutional  melancholy;  Gratiano 
i%  embodied  glee,  and  Launcelot  is  an  image  of  drollery 
and  animal  happiness.  Studies  of  character  that  the 
poet  began  in  his  juvenile  comedy  of  "The  Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona*'  are  massed  and  completed  in  his 
mature  comedy  of  *'The  Merchant."  Launce,  in  the 
former,  foreshadows  Launcelot  in  the  latter,  hucctta 
is  the  germ  of  Nerma,  and  Julia  preludes  Portia* 

Shakespeare  may  have  derived  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  his  plot  from  Giovanni's  tale^  ealled  "II 
Pecorone,"  published  at  Milan,  1558,  or  he  may  have 
found  them  in  the  *'Gcsta  Romanorum";  he  probably 
knew  the  old  ballad  of  Gcmutus,  which  particularly 
tells  the  story  of  the  Jew.  hut  more  probably  he  built 
upon  the  basis  of  an  older  play,  which  was  on  the 
stage  when  be  was  b  boy.  That  older  play  is  mentioned 
m  "The  Scliool  of  Abuse,"  157^.  by  Stephen  Gosson, 
clcrg>'man  and  poet.  1554-1628,  who  aays  that  it  waa 
"shewn  at  the  Bull"  and  that  it  represented  *'the 
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grecdyncssc  of  worldly  chiuers  and  the  bloody  minds  of 
usurers.'*  The  cruel  Jew  is  an  ancient  dcnis^n  of  the 
world  of  fiction.  Dowden  remarks  that  the  story  of 
the  casket  can  be  found  in  the  mediaeval  romance  of 
''Barlaam  and  Josaphatr''  written  by  Joannes  Daina- 
scenus,  about  the  year  800,  and  that  it  occurs  in 
Boccacdo,  1813-1375,  and  Gower.  1820-1402.  The 
choice  of  materials,  however,  was  not  so  importiuit  as 
the  use  of  them.  Shakespeare  was  an  interpreter,  and 
in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  mai^'cal  touch 
of  his  genius  traiisuiuted  the  dross  of  legendar}'  lore 
into  the  pure  gold  uf  poetry  and  lit  the  still  life  of 
narrative  with  the  blttze  of  action.  Astute  judges  of 
dramatic  art  have  agreed  that  Shakespeare,  tn  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  shows  himself  the  absolute  mas- 
ter of  his  art,  'The  union  of  the  two  actions  in  one 
event,"  said  Dr.  Jolmson,  "is  eminently  happy:  Diy- 
dcn  wan  mudi  pleased  with  his  own  address  in 
ctmnecting  the  two  plots  of  his  'Spanish  Friar/ 
which  yet  I  believe  the  critic  will  find  excelled  by  this 
play."  "In  the  management  of  the  plot/'  said  the 
learned  Henr>"  Hultam,  "which  is  suiBciently  complex, 
without  the  slightest  confusion  or  incoherence,  I  do 
not  coticvivc  that  it  has  been  surpa^cd  in  the  anuals 
of  any  theatre.'* 

No  record   exista  stating   when   and  where  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice"  was  first  produced.     It  is  one 
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of  the  twelve  plays  by  Sliakespeare  mentioned  by 
Francis  Meres  in  Iiis  **PalladJs  Taniia,  WHs*  Treas* 
ur>'/'  1508.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  tliat 
year,  first  printed  in  1600,  reprinted  the  sajne  year, — 
eaeh  lime  in  Quarto, — and  not  ugain  printed  till  repro- 
duced in  the  First  Folio,  1623.  In  Philip  Henslowe's 
diary  there  is  mention  of  the  *'Venesyan  Comedy"  ss 
having  been  acted  for  the  first  time  on  August  25, 
1594,  but  the  authorship  is  not  stated.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  that  was  Shakespeare's  play,  this  comedy 
has  ( 1911},  in  one  form  or  another,  been  on  the  stage 
intermittently  for  317  years,  Henslowe,  theatrieal 
manager  and  play-broker,  was  the  partner  of  Edward 
j'VJkyn,  the  distingnished  actor  who  founded  Dul- 
wich  College,  where  the  Diary  is  treasured. — as  it 
should  be,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  informing  and 
useful  of  e:dsting  records  reiati\'e  to  the  drama  in  the 
lime  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  If  '*The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  was  first  acted  on  the  date  named  by  Hens- 
lowc,  the  performance  occurred  at  Ncwington  Butts, 
in  Surrey;  for  the  players,  at  that  time,  having  been 
expelled  from  Southwark.  liad  removed  to  that  place* 
not  distant  from  London.  Between  1594  and  the 
period  of  George  Granville,  Viscount  Lansdowne  (1667- 
17ft5)j  who  mutilated  the  comedy,  and  whose  mutila- 
tion of  it,  first  produced  January  11,  1701,  at  Lincoln'* 
Inn  Fields,  was  used  in  the  theatre  for  the  ensuing 
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forty  years,  the  stage  liistoiy  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Vcmce"  is  a  blank. 


THB   FIRST  SUTIOCS. 

There  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
of  the  many  performers  who  have  oppcared  as  Shy- 
lock  was  Kiciiard  Burbagc,  though  nothing  13  known 
of  the  uiuimcr  of  his  performance-  It  can,  how- 
erer^  riglitly  be  inferred  from  such  imperfect  knowl- 
edge as  in  possessed  of  liis  acting  in  general  that  he 
played  the  part  !n  accordance  with  the  serious  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written.  The  elegy  on  his  death, — as 
to  the  authenticit>*  of  at  least  a  part  of  which  there 
is,  however,  a  reasonable  doubt, — provides  the  informa- 
tion that  in  his  dressing  of  Shylock  he  wore  red  hair^ 
and  J.  PajTie  Collier  declares  that  he  also  wore  a 
long  false  nose,  such  as  was  worn  by  Alteyn,  the 
representative  of  Baraba^,  in  Christopher  Marlowe's 
"The  Jew  of  Malta/"  acted  in  1591.  If  so,  that 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Burbagc  laid  par- 
ticular stress,  amoimting,  indeed,  to  caricature,  on 
the  Jewish  physiognomy.  It  seems  credible  that  the 
tragic  mclhod  of  plKviiig  Shi/fock  was  not  used  in  the 
time  of  the  author,  for  the  Jews  were  disliked  in 
England,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  and  that  of 
King  James  the  First,  and  a  high  ideal  of  Shylock 
would  not  have  been  accepted  by  the  public. 
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TM»   LA^tfSDOWNK   ALTERATION. 


LAnsdowne's  perversion  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  Is 
callctl  *Tbe  Jew  of  Venice/'  It  is  provided  with  a 
lurokigue,  wTiltcn  by  a  person  named  Bevil  HiggonBp 
in  vhich  the  ghosts  of  Shakcupeare  and  Dri/den, 
crowned  with  laurel,  deliver  an  inane  colloquy,  one 
illunuiiative  line  of  which  says,  "To-day  we  punish  a 
stiK^k-jolibing  Jew."  In  the  Second  Act  several  of  the 
principal  characters  are  assembled  at  a  feast,  and  Shjf' 
tock,  sitting  apart  from  the  other  persons,  drinks  a 
health,  saying:  "Money  is  my  Mistress!  Here's  to 
Interest  upon  Interest  T'  The  festival  is  prolonged 
by  a  dreary  masque,  called  "Peleus  and  Thetis/'  There 
are  live  acts  in  the  Lansdowne  hash,  cnmpounded  of 
extracts,  often  garbled,  from  Shakespeare's  text,  and 
had  verses  by  the  adapter,  the  dominating  purpose 
being  to  make  Basxanio  the  chief  part  in  the  mniedy. 
Xhjflwk  is  made  ludicrous  and  contemptible.  The  cast 
with  wliich  Lansdownc'a  jumble  was  produced  included 
Tht>4uas  BL-tlcrton,  as  Bassamo;  Barton  Booth,  as 
(itiitiano:  John  Vcrbruggen,  as  Antonio;  Henry 
llHrrts,  as  the  Duke  of  Venice;  Thomas  Dogget,  as 
Sk^tock;  Anne  Bracegirdle,  as  Portia;  Mrs,  Bowman, 
W  Sfri9$a:  and  IVIarj*  Porter,  as  Je^gica,—hy  all 
McoiuUb  surely  an  extraordinary  group  of  players. 
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Sirs,  Broccgirdlc  and  Mrs.  Bowman  were  women  of 
superb  beauty. 

Bctterton,  incomparably  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
time,  ncv«!r  appeared  ii«  Shylock,  Thomas  Dogget, 
of  whom  it  is  recorded  thai  he  wju  ''the  first  star** 
in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  made  Shylock  a  low  comedy 
part,  especially  in  the  colloquy  with  Tubal:  but  par- 
ticular description  of  hia  comicality  has  not  been  found. 
lie  was  esaentially  a  comic  actor.  The  remark  made 
by  Downes,  on  that  point,  is  cunclusive:  "Mr>  Do^^c-t, 
on  the  stage,  hes  very  aspect ahiind,  wearing  a  farce 
in  his  face;  his  thougliis  deliberately  framing  his  utter* 
ance  congruous  to  his  looks.  He  is  the  only  comic 
tmgifud  now  [1708]  extant:  witness,  Ben,  Solon, 
Nickin,  the  Jetc  of  Venice,  kc"  Dogget  died  in  1721. 
He  was,  on  the  authority  of  Colley  Cibber,  highly 
commendable,  among  otlier  merits  for  care  nod 
correctness  in  tiie  dressing  of  the  characters  that  be 
assumed. 


MACRLEN  TO     HAKSPIEUX 

Among  memorable  embodiments  of  Skghck  that 
have  established  themselves  in  theatrical  annals  arc 
those  that  were  given  by  Charles  Maeklin«  John  Hen* 
derson,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  Edmund  EeaOr 
Junius  Krutus  Bouth.  Wjlliam  Charles  MaiTcady, 
James    William    Wallark,    Edwin    Booth,    Bogumil 
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Dawison^  Henry  Irving,  and  Richard  Mansfield,  In 
the  forty  years  preceding  the  time  of  Macfcliu  Shy* 
lock  had  been  represented,  when  represented  at  all, 
which  was  not  verj'  ofteni  in  Laii»downe*s  version, 
and  always  as  a  low  comedy  part.  Macklin  reverted 
to  Shakespeare,  revived  the  original  play,  discard- 
ing the  Lon^idowne  deformity,  and  acted  Shylock 
in  a  tragic  spirit,  achieuiig  an  immediate  and 
prodigious  success.  The  dress  and  make-up  of  Mack- 
Itn  included  long,  viirle  tnmsers,  n  loose,  hiauk  gnwn, 
a  three-cornered  i-ed  hat,  and  a  pi<)uefl  heard.  He  prob- 
ably wore  red  hair,  as  had  heen  customan.-.  Black  hair 
was  first  worn  in  the  port  by  Edmund  Kcan.  James 
William  Wallack  was  the  first  actor  to  dress  Shylock'B 
head  with  literally  grey  hair,  which  he  did  at  the  earnest 
request  of  his  son,  Lester  Wallack.  The  exact  age 
of  Shifloek  is  indeterminate;  but  he  is  a  ^vidowcr,  with 
a  daughter  of  marriageable  age;  in  the  Trial  Scene  he 
is  called  "old  Shylock*';  and  he  so  designates  him^lf: 
"Thou  shall  see;  thy  eyes  shall  be  the  judge,  the  dif- 
fcrence  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio':  in  the  Street 
Scene  there  is  still  another  intimation  as  to  bis  age, 
Solanio,  replying  to  Shylocl^s  hitter  reproach  of  his 
daughter,  "My  own  flcJih  and  bltjod  to  rebel/*  makes 
the  ribald,  punning  answer^  "Out  upon  it,  old  car- 
rionl  rebels  it  at  thenc  yearnf*  It  is  imperative  to 
depict  the  Jew  as  a  man  of  fifty  years  or  more.    His 
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visage,  moreover,  would  naturally  be  marked  by  tbc 
line$  of  craft  aiid  scared  by  tike  seething  fire  of  evil 
passions 

Macklin'^  embodiment  of  Sh^hck  ^as  grim  and  ter- 
rible, lie  wa^  a  man  of  sinister  aspect*  Quin,  bis 
contemporary,  sakl  that  his  face  was  marked  not  with 
lines,  but  with  cordage.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  fiery; 
his  nose  wits  aquiline  and  vev>'  prgminent;  his  jaws 
were  large  and  beavy;  his  mouth  was  wide;  his  lower 
lip  protruded:  his  complexion  was  yellow,  his  figure 
stout  ami  fi>rmiitftble>  his  voice  hnrsfa,  and  his  temper 
arrogant.  As  Sh^luck,  he  incarnated  malice  and 
revenge,  and  therein  he  was  tnie  to  Shakespeare's  con* 
ception  of  the  character,  albeit  there  is  a  temptation^ 
to  which  various  actors  and  commentators  have  suc- 
cumbed, to  p^o^*ide  the  Jew  with  amiable^  redeeming 
human  attrilmtes. 


TUB    CHAUACTI^K    OH  SHyiOVJL 

'llie  notion  that  Shylock  is,  or  was  intended  to  b^ 
a  majestic  type  of  the  religious  and  racial  grandrur 
of  Israel  appears  to  Imve  germinated,  or  at  least  lo 
have  acquired  authorit>\  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  German  publicist.  Ludwig 
Bcpme  (1786-1837),  ^Tiling  about  ^'The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  designated  Shjflock  "an  exalted  Jew  and  an 
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avenging  angel,"  not  persecuting  Antomo  as  the  foe 
of  usury*  but  as  the  (oe  of  the  Hebrew  faith.  Douglas 
JeiTold  (1803-1857)  said  of  Edmund  Kean.  as  Shy- 
lock,  that  he  iniprejiial  his  audience  "like  a  chapter  of 
Genesis."  Thomas  R.  Gould,  wi'iting  about  the  elder 
Booth  as  Shfftock,  declared  that  he  made  the  part  "tfie 
representative  Hebrew/"  That  view  is  alluring  to 
imaginative*  sympathetic,  ingenious  students  of  this 
complex  subject,  and  they  arc  prone  to  read  subtle 
meanings  into  the  text  of  Shakespeare;  but  it  is  not 
warranted  by  anything  in  the  play.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  in  the  play  confutes  it  No  word  spoken 
by  Shiflock,  and  no  word  spoken  about  Hm,  justiOes 
the  theorj^  that  he  is  "an  avenging  angel/'  No  part 
of  his  conduct  justifies  it,  and,  as  an  old  proverb  says, 
"Actions  speak  louder  than  words."  Skylock  hates 
Antonio  for  se\'eral  sufficient  reasons,  which  are  dis- 
tinctly specified.  He  is  a  revei^ful  man,  and  he 
purposes  to  gratify  his  revengeful  desire  by  committing 
murder  under  the  sanction  of  legal  form.  Able  and 
admirable  representatives  of  Shylock,  subsequent 
to  the  lime  of  MackUii,  have  deemed  it  essential 
to  commend  tlie  chairacter  to  public  sympathy  by  in- 
vesting it  lo  some  extent  with  paternal  feeling  and 
domestic  virtue.  Even  George  Frederick  Cooke,  the 
avowed  disciple  of  Macfclin.  when  delivering  ShylocV* 
passionate  expostulation,    "Hath  not   a  Jew   cj'cs?" 
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dwelt  pathcticallj'  on  the  word  "affections/'  Hcnrj' 
Irving  after  Aa>ing  of  Jessicn,  "I  would  my  daughter 
were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jeweU  in  (wr  earl  would 
she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her 
coffinT^  interjected,  in  tones  of  poignant  anguish,  "No, 
no,  no,  no,  noV*  Richard  Mansiicid,  at  the  place  where 
Skylcck  leaves  his  house,  to  feast  with  his  Christian 
eocnites  (immediately  subsequent  to  his  emphatic 
refusal  to  do  so!),  caused  the  father  to  emhrace  bis 
daiighlcr  Jenitira  and  kiss  ht-r  on  the  fort-htarl, — that 
daughter  who  drscrihes  their  house  as  "hell,"  and 
testities  as  to  Skylock'a  feeling  and  purposes  revealed 
in  the  privacy  of  his  home, 

"Wlu^Q  I  was  with  Kimi  I  have  heani  htia  Awear, 
To  Tabnl  nnd  to  Clms,  hin  ccinntrytnrn. 
That  be  would  raih^  have  Antomo't  ftrsh 
Th<m  twenty  tiiwt  thv  value  of  tli«  «uai 
That  he  doth  owe  him.'» 

Shyhch  has  heen  grossly  ill-treated  by  Antomo, 
stigmatized  as  a  'Cutthroat  dog/*  publicly  spurned, 
insulted  on  the  Exchange, — the  Rialto, — kicked,  spat 
upon,  habitually  re^-iledj  treated  as  if  he  were 
no  heller  than  "a  stranger  ctir" ;  and  Antonio, 
— "the  good  Antonio,"  "the  honest  Ajitonio,"  of 
whom  it  \%  said  hy  one  of  his  friends  that  '^a  kinder 
gentleman     treads     not     the     earth," — has     expHctly 
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assured  him  of  the  likelihood  of  a  continuance  of  the 
same  ignominious  treatment.  Shylock  accordingly 
hates  Antonio  with  an  implacable  though  natural 
hatred  and  wishes  lo  kill  him;  and,  opportunity  pre- 
senting ilseir,  Shylock  speciously  and  treacherously 
induces  Antonio  lo  make  a  covenant  the  breaking  of 
which  will,  on  the  exaction  of  the  nominated  forfeiture, 
cost  him  his  life.  Shylock  hypocritically  calls  that 
covenant  "a  merrp  bond."  and  signifies  that  even 
though  Antonio  should  "break  his  day/'  the  penalty 
would  not  be  exacted;  and  this  he  does  within  a  few 
moments  after  privately  asseverating  that,  if  he  "can 
catcli  him  once  upon  the  liip/*  he  "will  feed  fat  the 
ancient  grudge*'  he  huars  Iiini.  From  the  first  moment 
when  he  perceives  even  a  glimmering  chance  of 
revenge  it  is  the  intention  of  Shylock  to  murder  the 
man  whom  he  hates  and  loathes.  It  is  obvious  that 
his  reasons  for  entertaining  and  pursuing  that  inten- 
tion are  sufHcient  to  his  own  mind,  but  it  is  also 
obvious  that  he  is  a  sanguinary,  ruthless  villain.  Opin- 
ion on  that  point  has  always  differed,  and  accordingly 
the  nunierous  representations  of  Shylock  which  have 
been  provided  within  the  long  period  since  Shake- 
speare's Jew  was  restored  to  the  stage  (1741),  by 
Macklin,  have  chiefly  varied  in  the  particular  of  moral- 
ity»  some  actors  endeavoring  to  present  Shijlock  as  an 
austere  image  of  Justice,  others  presenting  him  as  a 
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WIeful  image  of  Revenge,  and  still  others, — James 
Willinm  VVullack,  Edward  Loomi^  Davenport,  and 
Richard  Mansfield,  for  example, — striving  to  make 
him  a  composite  of  both. 


CHARLEd   MACKLm, 

^facklin's  restoration  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  to 
the  stage  "^ns  accomplished  under  circumstances  of 
liar  interest.    The  scene  was  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

le  actor,  tlicn  past  fifty,  ivas  desirous  of  making 
a  more  distinctive  mark  than  he  had  ever  before  made. 
Tlic  niarmger  nf  liic  UifJitir,  Charlies  Fleetwood,  had 
left  the  direction  of  the  ^tage  and  the  dramatic  policy 
of  the  theatre  mainly  in  his  hands*    Macklin  chanced 

consider  tlic  character  of  Shyloch,  and.  disupprwing 
of  l^nsdowne's  play  and  the  long  prevalent  custom 
of  making  the  Jew  a  broadly  farcical  character,  as 
that  play  requires  that  the  actor  of  Sht/lock  should  do, 
determined  to  revert  to  Ihc  original  piece,  and  to  act 
ilbe  part  as  a  serious  one.  Fleetwood  consented,  and 
Ihakesprare'*  comedy  was  pnt  into  rehearsal.  The 
actors  associated  with  Macklin,  when  apprized  of  his 
purpose  to  appear  as  Shylock.  recdvcd  the  arowal  of 
it  with  derision.  At  the  rehearsals,  accordingly,  the 
Lte  player,  concealing  his  full  design,  enjoined  b's 
fellows,  speaking  in  liis  capadty  of  stage  manager,  to 
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put  forth  their  utmost  powers;  but  he  himself  acted 
tamely,  so  that  they  were  all  deceived  and  became 
persuaded  that  he  would  meet  with  disgraceful  failure 
Fleetwood,  alarmed  by  their  reports,  ur^cd  him  to 
desist  from  tlie  attempt,  but  was  reassured  by  the 
intrepid  innovator  s  declaration  that  he  was  purposely 
misleading  ins  associates  iu  the  cast,  and  "would 
pledge  his  life"  on  the  success  of  the  undertaking. 
Quin,  the  Antonio  of  the  occasion,  said  that  Macklin 
would  be  hissed  from  the  stage.  VVhcn  the  night  of 
trial  arrived,  an  eager  assemblage*  filling  Drury  Lane, 
saw  Shylock  attired  as  he  had  never  before  been 
attired  within  their  knowledge,  and  likewise  saw  a  pre* 
sentment  of  the  character  which  was  altogether  new. 
Approval  greeted  the  opening  scenes,  but  when,  in  the 
tremendous  passion  of  the  Street  Scene,  the  actor  lib- 
crated  all  his  (ire,  the  astonished  audience  became 
wildly  enthusiastic,  and  his  triumph  was  complete* 
"I  had  the  good  fortune,''  so  he  said,  recounting  his 
memorable  experience,  "to  please  beyond  my  warm- 
est  expectations.  The  whole  house  was  in  an  uprour 
of  applauj^e,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pause  between  the 
speeches  to  give  it  vent,  so  rs  to  he  heard.  .  <  ,  The 
Trial  Scene  wound  up  the  fulness  of  my  reputation. 
Here  I  was  well  listened  to^  and  here  I  made  such  a 
silent  yet  forcible  impression  on  my  audience  that  I 
retired  from  this  great  attempt  most  perfectly  satis* 
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fied."  It  is  recorded  ilud  the  dense  monarch  King 
George  Ihc  Second,  who  saw  the  pcrfonuanec,  was 
5o  completely  frightened  by  it  that  he  wa^  unable 
to  sleep  that  uight.  The  German  traveller  and 
critic  Geo^e  Christopher  Lichtenberg,  to  whom 
readers  are  indebted  for  glimpses  of  the  acting  of  the 
Quin-Macklin-Garrick  period,  wrote  of  Macldin's 
Shylock:  **In  the  scene  when  for  Uje  first  -time  be 
misses  bis  daughter  be  appears  without  his  liat,  wltb 
his  hair  standing  on  end  and  in  some  places  a  Bnger'a 
length  above  the  crown,  as  if  ihe  wind  from  the  gal* 
lows  had  blown  it  up.  Both  hands  are  firmly  clenched, 
and  all  his  movements  are  abrupt  and  convulsire.'* 
The  comedy,  as  revived  and  treated  by  Maeklin,  held 
the  stage  for  a  long  time  and  was  often  performed, 
ttlways  with  success.  Macklin's  embodiment  of  Shy- 
tock^  judging  from  the  records  which  stirvive,  while 
it  has  been  excelled  in  minutja^  of  detail,  has  never 
been  excelled  in  ideal  or  in  terrific  power.  Thomas 
Davies  (the  biographer  of  Garrick,  be  it  remcm- 
bcredl),  who  had  seen  and  capably  observed  the  act* 
ing  of  Charles  Maeklin,  mentions  him  as  the  only 
actor  he  had  ever  seen  "that  made  acting  a  science," 
On  the  night  of  MacklEo's  signal  victory  Kitty  Clive 
played  Portia  and  Hannah  PritchanI  played  Nerma, 
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JOHN  HENDERSOH. 


John  Henderson*  succeeding  after  many  repulses, 
made  his  first  prominent  appearance  in  London,  play- 
ing iSh^tack,  June  1I>  1777,  at  the  Haj-market  The- 
atre, and  ttltkougb,  as  certified  in  one  contemporary 
record,  "his  style  fieing  iliflFcrent  from  Maoklin'^ 
critics  were  divided  in  opinion/"  gained  brilliant  sue* 
cess.  "Henderson's  Shylock"  said  John  Pliihp  Kem- 
ble,  "was  the  greatest  effort  that  I  ever  witnessed  on 
the  stage/'  George  Colinan.  then  manager  of  the 
HajTnarkct,  said  that  "in  the  impassioned  scene  with 
Tubal  he  seemed  a  bliick  Lear"  and  bore  *'an  odd 
resemblance  of  a  mad  king  in  a  storm";  but  Colman 
objected  to  his  costume,  declaring  that  it  looked  as  if 
it  bad  been  hired  from  a  pawnbroker.  Macklin 
attended  the  performance,  and  corJiuUy  praised  it, 
*'And  yet,  sir/'  said  ITenderson,  "I  have  never  had 
the  advantage  of  seeing  you  in  that  character."  "It 
is  not  necessary  to  tell  me  that,  sir/'  replied  the  vet- 
eran :  "1  knew  you  had  not,  or  you  would  have  played 
it  differently/' 

Gnm'ek.  who  disliked  Henderson,  remarked,  after 
witnessing  the  representation,  that  the  part  of  Tubal 
had  been  acted  well.  The  renown  of  Henderson,  who 
in  his  short  professional  life  of  only  thirteen  years 
played  more  than  a  hundred  parts,  rests  mainly  on  his 
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impersonations  of  Shylock,  Fatitaf,  l<^o,  and  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  although  he  was  also  admired  in 
Hamltt,  Machtth,  uik!  Kimj  I^tnr,  luid  in  Horatiut, 
In  Williflm  Whitthcads  tragedy  of  ''Tiic  Roinao 
Father."  Among  all  the  players  of  the  shining  fiar- 
rick  period  he  appears  to  have  been  exceptionally 
versatile,  and  he  possessed  distinctively  original  gcniua* 
The  testimony  is  empltatie  that  his  acting  was  guided 
by  extraordinary  acutencss  of  jud^ient  and  vitalized 
by  splendid  enthusiasm.  He  was  decisively  effeL*tive 
in  his  sudden  transitions  from  one  passion  to  another, 
and  he  excelled  cqunlly  in  the*  d^divcry  of  sohloquy 
and  the  pointed  ejaculalinn  of  afanipt  speeches. 
Minute  analysis  of  his  method  of  representing  Sky- 
lock  \$  not  available,  but  Colman's  simile  for  the 
embodimetit — "a  black  Lear" — conveys  instructive 
significanee  both  as  to  manner  and  aspect.  He  made 
Ilia  way  to  eminence  despite  serious  physical  disadvan- 
tages  and  harsh  adversity  of  criticism.  He  died  No- 
%'enilier  25,  1785.  at  the  age  of  thiriy-eight,  and  his 
ashes  rest>  near  those  of  Garriclc  and  T)r.  Johnson*  in 
Ihe  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK    COOKE. 

George  Frederick  Cooke,  who  in  his  youth  Had  seen 
Macklin  as  Shj/lack,  followed  in  general  the  example 
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of  that  distinguished  predecessor;  yet  while  embody- 
ing Shylock  as  aii  odious  iiicarnution  of  the  diabolical 
pur|)D5c  of  murderous  revenge  he  tempered  the 
malignity  of  the  character  by  an  infusion  of  domestic 
sentiment  and  grim  piet>%  That  turquoise  ring  which 
Shylock  'had  of  Leah  when  he  was  a  bachelor/  and 
that  oath  of  liis,  which  he  declares  to  have  been  regis- 
tered in  heaven,  are  the  chief  pretexts  for  that  huniani* 
torian  gloss.  Cooke's  performance  of  Shylock  was 
first  seen  in  London  in  1800,  and  first  seen  in  New 
York  in  1810.  Mention  is  made  of  the  savage  cxulta* 
tion  of  his  laugh  when  hearing  TubaVa  statement  of 
A'Rtonio's  losses,  the  electrical  rapidity  of  his  transi' 
tions  of  passion^  4iud  his  mingled  apprehension  and 
inveteracy  when,  replying  to  Portia'^  entreaty,  "Bid 
me  tear  tlie  bond/'  the  Jew  ejaculates,  "When  it  is 
PAID — according  to  the  tcnorl"  Shouts  of  applause 
testified  to  the  effect  of  his  utterance  of  the  tremendous 
agony  and  rage  of  the  Street  Scene-  "I  can,"  wrote 
his  biographer,  Wiliiam  Dunlap,  "conceive  of  nothing 
so  perfectly  'the  Jew  that  Shakespeare  drew'  as  the 
voice,  face,  manner,  and  expression  of  CooW;  and, 
accordiDg  to  that  authority,  "the  whijle  of  the  Trial 
Scene  was  inimitable  in  Cooke's  hands/'  defying  com- 
petition. When  Portia  spoke  the  line,  "It  is  an  attri- 
bute to  God  himself,"  he  reverently  bowed  his  head; 
but  when  she  sold,  '^That  same  prayer  doth  teach  ua 
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all  to  rtiider  Ibe  deeds  of  mercy,"  he  made  a  owvcmcnt 
of  bead  and  hand  to  signify  lus  rejection  of  the  senti- 
ment as  sometliing  completely  irndevant  to  himself 
and  his  ntcc.  Ofhc^^r  performers  of  iShyhck  have  used 
that  business  in  later  years. 

EDUUKD  KEAH. 

Edmund  Kean,  whose  great  triumph  in  the  part 
of  Shytock  was  aehie\'ed  at  Drury  Lane,  on  a  dreary 
mnler  nigbt,  January  26,  1814,  presented  the  Jew 
as  a  creature  of  murderous  malice,  and  yet  of  distinc- 
IJTely  Hebraic  majesty,  and  of  wliat  can  perhaps 
correctly  be  called  Mosaic  fanaticism,  a  relentless 
adherence  to  the  dogma  "an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth";  captivating  the  public,  howeTer,  more  by 
the  spell  of  terror,  exerted  in  a  whirlwind  of  conflict* 
inf;  passions  suddenly  loosed  out  of  cold,  concentrated, 
iron  ttnnposurc,  tlian  by  a  definite,  coherent,  roimded 
impersonation.  One  of  his  greatly  effective  points 
was  a  complete  collapse  at  the  climax  of  the  Trial 
Scene,  when  far  spoke,  in  tones  of  overwhelming  agony, 
fte  abject  supplication,  "Nay,  take  my  life  and  all, 
pardon  not  that!"  Most  of  the  descriptions  i^diich 
aurrive  of  Kcan's  acting  are  so  charged  with  enthu- 
nasm  and  so  garm'shcd  with  superlatives  that  they 
bewQder  more  than  they  instruct;  but,  obviously,  he 
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was  a  prodigy  of  genius,  Kean  was  in  Ihe  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  when  he  gained  tliis  his  first 
success  on  the  London  stage.  His  lift?  had  been  one 
of  continuous  hardship.  He  was  wretdiedly  poor. 
He  was  comparatively  unknown-  The  directors  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre,  however,  had  heard  of  him, 
and,  being  in  urgent  need  of  an  attraction,  they  sent 
a  person  to  see  liim,  at  one  of  the  English  provincial 
theatres,  with  authority  to  engage  liim,  for  London, 
in  case  his  acting  should,  to  that  emissary,  prove 
satisfactory.  He  was  engaged,  and  on  reaching  the 
capital,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  their  infant 
son  Charles,  he  obtained  a  lodging  in  the  garret  of  a 
house  in  Cecil  Street,  Strand.  Various  ohsiacles  were 
thrown  in  his  way.  The  directors  of  Urury  Lane 
patronized  him»  asking  at  tirst  that  they  might  hear 
him  "recite,"  later  declaring  it  would  be  judicious 
for  him  to  make  his  first  appearance  in  a  minor  part- 
The  terms  of  his  engagement  stipulated  that  he  should 
act  oidy  leading  pjirls.  He  stood  on  his  rights.  He 
declined  to  rtcite  and  he  declined  to  play  second  to 
anybody.  The  part  of  Richard  the  Third  was  then 
contemptuously  oflfered  to  him,  but,  as  he  deemed  his 
figure  too  diminutive  for  it,  he  refused  to  act  in  it. 
"ShjfJocJc,  or  nothing'  was  his  final  answer,  and,  after 

three  other  actors, — Stephen  KemWe,  Tokely, 

and  Huddart. — had  been  put  forward   as 
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the  Jew,  all  of  whom  failed,  he  was  Kunouaced 
for  that  part.  One  reJiearsal  was  allowed  lo  hJui,— 
on  the  morning  preceding  his  first  appearftncc, — at 
which  rehearsal  he  so  restrained  bis  powers  and 
concealed  bis  purpose  as  to  impress  all  observers 
with  a  confident  belief  that  he  ^vould  fail.  The  day 
receding  his  erudal  effort  bad  been  wet,  cold,  and 
►my;  th<?  evening  was  desolate  and  bleak,  Wbrn 
he  left  his  nii-serable  lodging,  to  walk  to  the  theatre, 
through  drizzle  and  slush,  he  was  licard  to  nmrmur, 
"I  wish  that  I  was  goinft  lo  be  shot!"  In  a  poor, 
inconventent  dressirif^-room  at  Drury  Lane,  which 
lie  was  shamefully  neee?>silateil  to  share  with  two  of 
the  minor  aclors.  he  put  on  the  gabartline  of  Sk^lock, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  stage  Iiistory  of  that 
character,  a  black  wig, — instead  of  a  red  one, — thereby 
indting  the  surprise  and  the  contemptuously  expressed 
pity  of  the  manager.  Then  came  the  wonderful  per- 
formanee, — the  totally  unexpected  revelation  of  tre- 
mendous power,  terrific  tragic  passion,  imperial 
authority,  and  intense  feeling,— a  performance  which 
had  proceeded  only  a  little  way  when  the  theatre 
resounded  with  the  applause  of  an  astounded  and 
delighted  audience,  imd  at  the  fait  of  the  curtain  after 
the  Street  Scene  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  bad 
been  gained  tliat  ever  have  been  achieved  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Stage.     Hazlitt,  representing  "The  Lon- 
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doo  Monjiiig  Chronicle/'  chanceJ  to  be  present^  and 
be  sbiioJeil  tbe  Brst  note  cf  the  resonant  acclama- 
tion which, — notwithstanding  quarrels  and  ciueliSca- 
tions, — ever  since  ha&  foUowed  the  acting  of  Edmund 
Kean. 


JUNIUS  BRUTUS  BOOTH.— WnXlAM   CHARLES  MACREADY^ 
CIIAOLES  KGAN. 

Junius  Bruhifl  Rooth  as  Shifloch  took  the  imagina- 
tive, exalted  view  of  the  character,  laying  particular 
onphasis  on  those  intimations  of  racial  pomp  and 
religious  auatcritj*  which  predilection  for  the  ideal 
of  the  pious  and  majestic  Hebrew  discerns  in  such 
phrases  as  "our  holy  Abraham/'  "at  our  synagogue/' 
and  "An  oath,  an  oathi  I  have  sn  oath  in  heaven'*; 
at  the  same  time,  like  Edmund  Kean^  he  wrought 
his  chief  effect  by  means  of  the  Jew's  delirium,  thrill- 
ing his  hearers  by  the  tempest  of  emntinn,  the  frenzied 
ebullition  of  commingled  impulses  and  contrasted 
passions, — avarice,  fuiy,  resentment,  and  snarling^ 
murderous  malignity, — in  the  Street  Scene.  There 
is  a  published  letter  in  which  Edwin  Booth.  wTiting 
to  the  eminent  Shakespeare  scholar  Horace  Howard 
Furness,  e^rprcsscs  his  belief  that  Cooke,  Edmund 
Kean,  and  the  elder  Booth  followed  the  Macklin  tradi- 
tion and  presented  Shylock  as  "grotesque  in  make-up 
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ftnd  general  treatment,"  Cotjke,  undoubtedly,  copied 
Macktin's  method,  and  yet  even  of  Cooke  it  is 
recorded  that  he  sounded  a  note  of  pathos  in  the 
performance:  but  Edmund  Ecan  and  J,  B.  Booth 
de\'iated  widely  from  the  model  set  by  Macklin.  It 
was  of  Kean's  Shz/loik  that  Douglas  Jerrold  said  it 
was  "like  a  chaptcrr  of  Genesis/' — meaning  that,  in 
its  stem,  bleak  simplieity,  it  was  austere,  hard, 
peremptorj',  dccisiTc;  incarnating  the  Mosaic  idea  of 
inexorable  Law;  and  Ilazlitt,  Kean*s  ardent  admirer 
at)d  advocate,  intimated  that  his  petformunee  of  the 
Jexc  was  essentially  unlike  that  oF  Macklin  (which 
he  had  never  seen:  Macklin,  who  finally  retired  from 
the  stage  in  1789,  died  nhcn  HazUtt  was  only  eleven 
years  old),  and  superior  to  it.  The  elder  Booth's 
Skylock  is  specifically  described  by  his  faithful  and 
reverent  chronicler,  Thonms  R.  Gould,  and  obviously 
it  did  not  resemble  that  of  Macklin.  "lie  made 
it»"  says  Gould,  "the  repregentative  Hebrew:  the 
type  of  a  race  as  old  as  the  world.  He  drew 
the  character  in  lines  of  simple  grandenr,  and  fUled 
it  with  fler}'  energj*.  In  his  hands  it  was  marked 
bj'  pride  of  intellect;  by  inlense  pride  of  race;  by  a 
reserved  force,  as  if  there  centred  in  him  the  might 
of  a  people  whom  neither  time,  nor  scorn,  nor  political 
oppression  could  subdue;  and  which  has,  at  successive 
periods,  even  down  to  our  own  day,  drawn  the  atten- 
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tion  of  mankind  towards  its  frequent  examples  of 
intellectual   power/' 

MacTcady's  ideal  of  Skylock,  which  he  presented  in 
his  customary  admirable  style  of  minute  elaboration 
and  complete  symmetry,  was  not,  as  historic  commen- 
tary has  sometimes  declared,  the  majestic  Israelite, 
intent  to  avenge  upon  the  Christian  the  accumulated 
wrongs  of  his  **»acred  nation,"  but  a  creature  compact 
uF  austerity  and  murderous  malice.  He  declared  the 
opinion  that  the  character  is  "composed  of  harsh- 
ness." and  that  Shyloclis  an^ish  relative  to  the  loss 
of  the  ring  of  I^cgJi  is  only  the  suffering  of  wounded 
cupidity.  His  delivery  of  one  sentence.  "Nearest  hia 
A^afi— those  are  the  very  words."  which  was  horrible 
in  its  expression  of  hatred  and  exultant  cruelty, 
eugmfied  the  intrinsic  spirit  of  liis  performance. 

Charles  Kcan  not  only  made  Skyhck  a  qn-cdnt 
character  but  also  he  made  him^  at  some  moments,  noble 
and  winning, — a  condition  absolutely  incongruous  Mith 
Shakespeare's  JeK\  His  ideal,  accordingly,  was 
measurably  incorrect:  Ms  execution  was  deft  and 
admirable.  In  as]*ecl  and  demeanor  Kean  was  austere 
and  formidable,  and  he  emploj'ed  in  his  performance 
many  of  the  striking  devices  of  stage  business  which 
had  been  used  by  Edmund  Kean,  his  father.  His 
delivery  was  generally  correct,  but  occasionally  it 
was  man-ed  by  his  "pudding  voice"  enunciation, — as 
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M*hen,  In  the  Trial  Scene,  he  besought  the  Duke  of 
Fenice,  saying; 

*'  Nay,  tukt  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  dai: 
You  tukc  my  houtc  when  you  da  tak«  d^  prop 
Dat  doth  timtnin  my  Houac;  yoLi  take  my  Life 
Witcn  you  do  take  the  bmnt  whereby  1  live.'' 

Edwin  Forrest  sonietimes  acted  Shylock.  but  early 
in  his  career  he  discarded  the  part,  us  also  he  did 
that  of  lago^ — "on  account."  says  liis  chief  biographer* 
vVlger,  "of  his  extreme  distaste  for  the  parlSr  and 
his  unwilUtignt'ss  to  hear  the  idi-ul  hate  and  loathing 
they  awakened  in  spectators."  There  is  a  record  whidi 
alleges,  on  the  authority  of  "an  old  actor  of  the  Ilowery 
Theatre,  New  York,"  that  Forrest,  in  his  early  days, 
%'ben  playing  Shylock,  was  accustomed  to  include  in 
his  eciuipment  for  the  Trial  Scene  a  small  wlictstone 
witli  which  to  sharpen  his  knife  preparatory  to  the 
cutting  of  the  "pound  of  Sesh." 


SDWIX    THOMAS    COOTH. 


I  Edwin  Booth,  in  his  younger  days,  when  acting 

I  Shytock,  endeavored  to  express  the  same  ideal  of  that 

I  character   which  had   Ikeen   shown   by   his   father,   but 

I  later  h<;  disrurd^^l   Wmi   ideal  and   presented   Shjftock 

I  as  the  relentless  revenger  of  personal  indigniticsj — on 
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injured,  insulted,  bitterly  rcscottul  man,  animated  by 
a  vindictive,  implacable  hatred,  intensified  by  racial 
and  religious  antipathy-  In  his  letter  to  Furncss, 
already  mentioned,  Booth  wrote: 

*^  think  Macreiidj'  was  tht  first  to  lift  the  uncanny  Jew  out 
of  the  dflrkncfls  of  his  native  clement  of  revon^ful  edfis^n^Jla 
ioto  the  ligtjt  of  tluf  vcntrabh  Hcbrcvff^  the  Martyr^  th* 
Avengtir*  He  him  had  several  followcra.  and  I  once  tri^d  to 
view  him  in  that  light,  but  he  doesn't  cast  a  slindow  nuflicicnUy 
strong  to  L-ODtrtut  »itli  the  ^un^hiRL'  of  th«  comedy.  .  .  .  *7Vut 
th^  mafi€y  imhu  of  Le/ih's  riiiff  l?iat  hf  gr'tfrrfd  over,  not  iy 
fisfiocintion  with  her,  else  he  would  Imve  shown  sonie  alTeetion 
for  her  daughter," 

It  18  notable,  as  a  coincidence  of  thought,  that 
Mftcready,  many  years  before  Booth  thus  expressed 
his  judgment,  bad  not  only  written,  of  Shylock,  that 
the  part  is  ''composed  of  harshness,"  but  also  had 
set  forth  the  identical  conclusion  reached  by  Booth 
relative  to  Shylock'a  interest  in  Leah's  ring. 

Booth's  first  great  revival  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  was  effected  at  the  old  Winter  Garden 
Theatre,  Xew  York,  on  January  28,  1867,  when 
be  accomplished  a  production  of  that  comedy  not 
before  equalled  and  not  surpassed  until  Henry 
Irving  revived  the  play,  November  1,  1870.  The 
scenery,  painted  by  Henry  Hilliard  and  Charles 
Witliam,  froQt  original  pictures  of  streets  and  build- 
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Inga  in  VcnicCj  oot  only  presented  a  faithful  tratt- 
script  of  selected  beauties  of  the  "Sea  Cybele."  but 
constituted  a  magnificent  pageant.  The  principal 
scenes  were  the  Rialto^  the  Church  of  San  Giovanni, 
tlie  Place  of  St.  Mark,  a  Hall  in  Portms  House  at 
Belmont,  and  the  Hall  of  the  Senate.  The  first 
llialto  scene  was  animated  by  the  pa*4»age  to  and  fro 
of  many  persons,  intent  on  various  occupations,  and 
it  was  happily  suggestive  of  the  actual  ]ife  of  the 
city.  On  April  12,  1869,  Booth  effected  another 
fine  revival  of  ''The  Merchant  of  Venice/*  this  time 
at  llooth'a  Theatre,  New  York.  In  making  an  acting 
version  of  "The  Merchant"  he  followed  a  custom 
which  had  long  prevailed,  cutting  the  play  in  such  & 
manner  as  to  make  it  serviceable  chiefly  to  the  pron^- 
nence  of  Shylock  and  ending  it  with  the  Je'W^s  exit, 
at  the  cto^e  of  the  Trial  Scene, — tl»e  last  worda 
spoken  being  those  of  Gratiano, — ^"To  bring  Ihec  to 
the  gaJIows,  not  the  font"  That  version  he  used  for 
many  years,  but  after  forming  his  professional 
alliance  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  in  1887,  he  rectified 
his  <4tage  copy,  and,  influenced  by  tlie  example  of 
Henry  Irving,  restnred  the  end  of  the  Fourili  Act, 
and  also  the  whole  of  the  Fifth  Act, — excepting 
only  those  few  lines  in  it  of  indelicate  si*cech»  which 
good  taste  does  not  tolerate  and  always  must  exclude. 
It  was  my  privilege,  in  association  with  Edwfn 
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Booth,  to  edit, — 1877-78, — the  sixteen  pla3^s  that  con- 
stituted Ills  customary  rci^crtcry*  and  those  plays 
were  subjects  of  our  frequent  discussion.  At  that 
time  my  views  of  the  character  of  Shylock  were 
colored  by  the  ingenious  and  persuasive  but  fanciful 
expositions  of  it  that  had  been  set  forth  by  such 
authoritative  writers  as  Hermann  ITlrid,  Ludwig 
Boeme,  and  Victor  IIugo»  and  1  urged  Booth  to  present 
a  majestic  Hebrew  of  the  old  Bible.  I  was  mistakeUt 
His  ideal,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  then  derived 
exclusively  from  ShakespeareT  and  it  was  correct. 
There  was  pathos,  at  certain  moments,  in  Iris  persona- 
tion of  Shylock,  but  it  was  the  spontaneous,  involun- 
taiy  ebullition  of  liis  innate  sensibjlitj*,  and  in 
particular  it  evinced  itself  in  the  exquisite  melody  of 
bis  sympathetic  voice:  he  touched  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  because  he  could  not  help  doing  so.  At  cer- 
tain times,  Iwleed,  the  delivery  of  Booth  was  perfunc- 
tory, languid,  tame:  he  was  an  uneven  actor  and  of 
many  moods,  not  a  machine:  but  no  words  can 
describe  the  glow  of  Iiis  spirit  and  the  music  of  his 
tones  when  once  his  feelings  had  been  fully  aroused 
through  that  sympathy  with  which  a  powerful  imagina- 
tion can  inspire  the  mind.  His  impersonation  of 
Shylock  blended  subtle  craft  with  grim  humor,  but 
also  it  blended  burning  pas^on  with  Oriental  dignity; 
and  his  method  was,  in  various  particulars,  original. 
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Tbe  custom  had  been  for  Skylock  to  make  his  first 
entrance  following  Utissamo.  liooth  began  the  scene 
with  a  picture;  Shjflock  was  "discovered"*  standings 
midway,  on  a  short,  broad  Sight  of  steps^  where  he  had 
at  that  moment  puufied,  at  mention  of  the  sum  of  money 
whic*h  Btsjtsanio  wished  him  lo  lend  to  Antonio,  and 
Ba^saiiia  was  visiblcTp  in  tht-  ad;  of  turning  away,  as 
if  impatient  at  the  Jra>'^  hesitation.  Thus  poiaed, 
Shjflock  spoke  his  first  words.  "Three  thousand 
ducats — Wellf"  Then,  as  the  colloquy  proceeded, 
Shfflock  advanced,  Antojiio  entered,  and  the  eliniax 
of  the  scene  was  rcacla-d  ui  Booth's  fervid  delivery 
of  the  apostrophe  to  the  Merchant^  in  which  sup- 
pressed passion  burned  and  glowed  beneath  a  glit* 
Icr  of  sarcasm.  The  First  Act  was  ended  with 
another  picture, — Antomo  and  Ba^sanio  departing 
together,  and  Shylock,  at  first,  moving  in  the  contrary 
direction,  then  pausing  to  turn  and  gaze  after  them, 
with  a  look  of  horrible  hate  and  gesture  of  menace, 
as  he  spoke  the  lines,  transposed  from  the  Jmler^$ 
Scene  (Act  III.,  Sc.  3): 

•*Thou  eflU'd*t  me  ^og,  before  tljou  fiAdrt  a  e«aM; 
But,  »Wc  I  am  fi  dogt  fiswAfts  my  fan^f " 


The  humanity  of  the  man  be  emliodied  was  vitiated 
by  evil,  bnl  it  was  humanity,  Tlie  nirillrng  dramatic 
effects  that  he  caused  were  prm-idcd  in  the  tremendous 
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speech  which  begins  "To  bait  fish  wiUi«r'  and  ends 
with  *'It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruc- 
tion," and  in  the  horrid  ejaculation  of  wicked  triumph, 
— exultant,  jubilant,  inexpressibly  terrible, — of  ^A^- 
lock's  joy  on  hearing  of  Antonio'h  losses:  "1  thank  God! 
I  thank  God!"  In  the  Trial  Scene  his  movements  were 
slow,  precise,  exact,  predominant,  massive^  as  of  inexo- 
rable power;  hi>i  face  was  ri^d  ajid  pale;  his  eyes 
burned  darkly;  there  was  an  occasional  tinge  of  grisly 
humor  in  his  delivery:  the  total  effect  was  that  of  the 
vibrant,  obscn-ant  poise  of  a  deadly  reptile,  aware 
of  its  lethal  potenc}%  and  in  no  haste,  although  unal- 
terably determined,  to  nmke  use  of  it. 

The  dress  that  Booth  wore  when  acting  Shylack 
was  distinctively  Hebraic  and  strikingly  exprcasivc 
of  Oriental  character.  It  comprised  a  long,  close- 
fitting  gown,  dark  green  in  color;  a  dark  brown 
gabardine,  with  flowing  sleeves  and  a  hood;  a  scarfs 
of  variegated  colors,  twisted  around  the  wdst  so  as 
to  form  a  girdle;  a  leather  pouch,  dependent  from  the 
scarf;  pointed  shoes,  of  red  leather;  a  Phrygian  cap^ 
having  a  turned-up  rim,  about  two  inches  wide;  ear- 
rings; several  finger  rings,  and  a  ring  on  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  The  face  was  made  up  tliin  and 
haggard.  The  beard  was  grizzled.  The  head, — in 
the  actors  earlier  days> — was  dressed  with  a  '*blacfc- 
bald"  wig;  later,  with  a  gray  wig.  bald  on  the  crown. 
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In  his  rigbt  band  be  carried  a  long,  gnarled  staff. 
Ilis  appearance,  as  fittingly  described  by  himself, 
ivas  '^grotesque/'  but  also  it  was  tragic.  The  picture 
of  Booth  dra\vu  by  tbat  conscientious,  sympathetic, 
felicitous  artist  William  J.  Hennesy,  in  1R72, — one 
of  a  series  made  to  illustrate  a  book  of  mine  called 
"Edwin  Booth  in  Twelve  Dramatic  Characters," — 
shows  exactly  his  make-up  and  appearance  in  the 
part,  and  especially  it  exhibits  the  "grotesque''  aspect 
vhich,  especially  !ji  early  life,  he  in^put^d  to  the  Jew, 
and  wliich  lie  intentionally  emphasized  in  present- 
ment: but  that  picture,  useful  and  instructive  though 
it  is,  does  not  convey  any  impression  of  Booth's  linal 
ideal  of  Shylock,  or  ^grnfy  in  the  least  the  lurid 
passion  and  terrille  power  with  which  that  ideal  was 
embodied  by  him- 

VARIOUS   PERFORMERS. 

Many  assumptions  of  Skylack  have  been  shown  on 
the  stage,  in  England  and  America,  since  the  time 
of  Macklin^  some  of  which  might  repay  a  studious 
examination,  tnrcn  though  commentary  on  them  should 
compel  a  monotonous  ringing  of  the  changes  between 
miscreant  and  martyr. — Skyhck  having  been  presented 
in  both  ways-  Names  that  are  more  or  less  con- 
spicuously associated  with  the  part  in  the  annals  of  the 
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English   Theatre   are   those   of   Colley   Gibber.   Lacy 

Kjnn,  llnsco,  Ricba,rd  Yates,  WiUiam  Smith, 

Jolin  Pliilip  Kemble,  Joseph  George  Hoiiimn,  Edward 
Slmter,  West  Digges.  Thomas  Sheridan,  Thomas  King, 
Stephen  Kembte,  George  Bennett^  William  Dowton, — 
who  is  said  to  have  asstimed  the  Jetv  by  request  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  who  was  practically  lauglied  off  the  stage, 
— George  Hartley,  Thomas  Ryder,  John  Ilarlcy, 
Itobcrt  William  EUiston»  Charles  John  Kcati,  Gus- 
tavus  Vflughan  Brooke,  Samuel  Phelps,  John  Ryder, 
and  Herman  Vexin.  On  the  American  Stage  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice''  was  performed  for  the  first 
time,  September  5,  1752,  at  Williamsbmg,  Virginia, 
— being  the  second  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  acted 
in  iVmcrica.  Notable  performers  of  Shylock  in  the 
early  days  of  the  American  Theatre  were  John  Henry 
and  Thomas  Abthorpe  Cooper.  Later  representatives 
of  the  part  were  John  VandenhofT,  1840;  Janie» 
Booth  Rolierts,  18*0;  Charles  W.  Couldock,  IS.'iS; 
James  William  Wallack,  1855:  Edward  Loomis 
Davenport;  John  McCidlough,  Lawrence  Barrett, 
Ricliard  Mansfield,  Robert  Mantell,  and  Edward 
Hugh  Sothern,  Shylock  was  acted  in  New  York 
by  Macready  in  1844,  and  by  Charles  Kean  in 
1845.  Couldock,  wlicn  first  he  played  the  part  in 
the  American  capital,  appeared  at  Castle  Garden. 
When  "The  Merchant   of  Venice"   was   produced  at 
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Wallack's  Theatre^ — Ihc  old  Broadway  and  Broome 
Street  houses— m  1858,  it  IkM  the  stage  thirty-three 
iijgbts  and  that  was  recorded  as  "a  longer  run  than 
ever  before  enjoyed  by  a  Shakespearean  production/* 
The  elder  Wullack  aetec!  Shylock, — Ills  son  Lester 
Wallack  itcting  Itoammo,  and  Mrs.  Hoey  (Josephine 
Shaw)  PorticL  Many  years  afterward,  Lester  Wal- 
Jack,  speaking  to  mc  of  ttiat  performance,  said  tlmt  his 
father  "was  best  in  Skjflock"  representing  Iiim  as  an 
injured,  suffering  man,  and  deeply  affecting  the  feel- 
ings of  his  audience.  That  method  of  acting  Shylock 
has  been  pursued  by  mo%\.  of  the  foreign  actors  who 
bare  essayed  the  part  in  ^Vmerit^. 


FOREIGN   ACTORS. 
BANDMANN,— DAWISON^NOVELLL 

Among  the  prcacntnicnts  of  Shjfhck  which  have 
been  given  upon  the  American  Stage  by  European 
actors,  speaking  foreign  languages,  the  most  notable 
were  thuse  of  Daniel  Edward  Bandrnann. — who,  how- 
ever, aeted  the  part  in  both  German  and  Englbh, — 
Bognniil  Dawison,  Ernst  von  Possart,  and  Ermete 
Novclli.  Bandmann,  a  Jew.  of  German  lineage, 
asserted  the  majestic  Hebrew  racial  ideal,  and  being,  in 
bis  youth,  a  wild  enthusiast,  gave  a  performance  that 
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was  fraught  with  hectic,  ever-varj'ing  emotion  and 
plij'sical  force.  Possart  presented  a  ainiiUr  ideal  with 
better  art.  Dawison, — wlio,  on  the  (Icrman  Stage*  was 
accounted  second  only  to  the  renowned  Devrient, — 
much  excelled  them  both.  He  acted  tlie  part  in  such 
fi  way  as  to  exemplify  the  concrete  results  obtained 
in  the  portrayal  of  it  according  to  German  theatrical 
custom.  Novelli  illuittrated  the  Italian  view  of  the 
character. 

The  first  performance  of  Shylock  given  in  America 
by  Dawison  occurred  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York, 
September  30,  18d(k,  and  by  Iiis  compatriots  it  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  approbation  and  extolled  a^ 
one  of  eminent  worth.  The  chief  merits  of  it  were 
fiuthority  and  executive  skill.  The  chief  defect  of  it 
was  an  indefinable  yet  clearly  perceptible  pettiness 
in  the  quality,  fibre,  or  essence  of  the  character. 
Whatever  else  Shylock  may  not  be,  lie  h  terrible. 
Dawison's  emhodioient  evinced  duplicity,  greed,  and 
implacable  malignity,  but,  notwithstanding  his  uncom- 
mon advantages  of  physical  stature  and  intellectual 
force,  it  was  not  terrific.  In  the  nature  of  a  man  who, 
— at  great  risk,  in  the  centre  of  a  community  bitterly 
hostile  to  his  race  and  specially  inimical  to  himself, — 
will,  at  the  sacrifice  of  almost  every  advantage  lie 
might  please  to  exact,  continuously  persist  in  a  course 
of  murderous  cruelty,  intent  to  "have  the  heart"  of 
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hifl  victim,  there  is  nothing  puny,  Dawison's  expres- 
mon  of  his  ideal  was  geiierftlly  beautiful  in  its  skill: 
the  drcEfA  wa»  skilfully  fanhioned  to  accentuate  the 
height  and  leanness  of  the  figure:  the  elocution  was 
exacts  fluent,  and  consistent,  marked  by  a  slight  accent, 
intended  to  denote  that  Shi/lock  is  a  foreigner  in 
Venice,  and  that  acceiit  was  intensified  !n  moments 
of  vehement  utterance.  The  business  with  the  knife, 
in  the  Trial  Scene,  when,  after  fumbling  for  it.  Sky- 
lock  produced  it  from  a  pouch,  was  artificial  and 
dumffy,  yet  the  modelling,  the  process  of  sculpture, 
was,  in  general,  superb.  There  was  no  use  of  trans- 
parency,— no  imparlnieni  of  the  Jew's  subtle,  deadly 
venom,  making  it  obvious  to  the  spectators,  while  con- 
cealing it  from  the  dramatic  interlocutors.  Dawison*s 
Shylock>  like  many  others  which  have  been  seen,  did 
not,  in  facial  aspect,  disclose  any  trace  of  the  ravages 
of  evil  passions  long  privately  indulged  and  more 
fiercely  convulsive  of  the  mind  because  pent  up  and 
hidden.  The  making  of  his  bargain  with  Antonio  was 
shrewd  and  tricky,  rather  than  speciously  craftj*.  In 
the  Second  Act  he  was  unimportant.  In  the  Street 
Scene  he  was  fiery  and  effective.  In  the  Trial  Scene 
he  concentrated  sttention  upon  himself  not  only  by 
his  personal  mognetism.  hut  by  fin  arrangement  of  the 
stage  which  crowded  the  other  chararfers  into  the 
background  and  the  corners.    As  a  whole  the  persona- 
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lion  remains  in  memory  as  an  able  and  effective  dis- 
play of  au  incorrt-ct  aud  inadequate  ideal. 

Tbe  Mllcmpl  to  act  Shtjlovk  that  was  maile  Ijy  tile 
Italian  comedian  Novell!  was  moiirnfitlly  abortive. 
That  cnuncnt  foreign  performer  made  fiis  first  appear- 
ance on  the  American  Stage,  in  Bostoni  in  1907,  and 
on  March  17,  tlmt  year,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York,  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  acting  in  a  play 
called  "Papa  Lcbonnard."  Later  he  presented  him- 
self in  a  concoction  which  n'as  ohtnided  as  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "King  Lear,*'  and  still  later  he 
produced  a  version  of  *'The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
understood  to  have  been  made  by  himself,  and 
appeared  as  Shylock.  His  dress  comprised  long 
trousers,  a  short  jacket,  a  cloak,  a  large  turban,  and 
a  profusion  of  long  gray  hair  and  heard.  His  ideal 
of  the  character  was  seen  to  be  simply  ignoininious, 
his  Shyloch  being  notliing  more  than  a  trivial  Jew 
pawnbroker.  He  was  neither  tremendous  as  tbe 
representative  of  inexorable  Mosaic  Law  nor  terrible 
as  the  pursuer  of  a  nHirdernus  revenge.  The  fable 
of  the  original  play  remained;  the  conduct  of  it  had 
been  so  materially  altered  that  all  continuity  was 
broken  and  nothing  survived  but  a  hybrid,  tediously 
episodical  patchwork.  Shylock  was  converted  into 
an  eccentric  low  comedy  part,  a  trivial  trickster,  a  sly 
contriver  of  mischief,  a  commonplace  creature  of  low 
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cunning  and  petty  spite-  The  method  pursued  in 
the  action  was  Ifiat  wliich  is  miscalled  "natural/'  The 
5t)-)e  wfld  Gnii^l,  a  eoiifuscd  style,  full  of  spasmodic 
gesture  and  griiiiuoc,  inclusive  of  much  fipreadin^  and 
pointing  of  the  (uigcrs,  ujiich  shaking  of  the  legs  nmcb 
teetering,  much  pulling  of  mugs  and  wagging  of 
beards,  much  facial  contortion,  much  confidential  whis* 
pering,  and  generally  inappropriate  detail.  Shylock 
fint  Appeared  on  the  balcony  of  his  tiouse,  in  response 
to  a  call  from  limsanio:  he  tiien  descended  and  came 
into  the  street  to  discuss  the  bitsiness  of  the  loan. 
He  snared  his  Christian  oppressors, — who  were  easily 
snared, — in  a  vein  of  coarse  pleasantry*  While  con- 
ferring as  to  the  desired  loan  he  fumbled  a  string 
of  gems,  ^^hich  were  a  part  of  his  apparel, — the 
apparel,  that  is,  of  a  wily  usurer  who,  in  Shake- 
speare's play^  is  scrupulous  to  declare  that  he  must 
borr<m  money  in  order  to  lend  it.  After  he  had 
agreed  to  lend  the  money  he  departed,  arm-in-arm. 
with  Baasanio  and  Antonio,  as  though,  in  amity  and 
social  equality,  they  were  going  to  '*the  notary's":  in 
Shakespeare's  text,  it  is  expressly  appointed  that  they 
shall  wi*r?/  there,  Wlicn  Sh-/flock  gave  his  keys  to 
Jesnca  he  hitched  them  to  a  string  that  ^hc  had  let 
down  to  him>  from  the  balcony^  and  by  that  some 
string  Jemca  presently  let  down  the  box  of  ducats 
and  jewels  w^Iiich  she  steals^  in  her  elopement-     Signor 
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Novclli's  Shylock  was  also  a  higbl^  sensitive  father, 
shedding  copious  te&rs  over  his  daughter's  flight. 
Much  of  the  tempestuous  Street  Scene  was  played 
by  him  in  a  sitting  posture,  the  Jew  telhiig  heads 
while  he  gasped,  hissed,  and  wheezed, — the  sequence 
of  the  scene  being  destroyed  by  transpositions.  When 
Shylock  recited  the  passage,  **if  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christ- 
iuu"  Signer  Noveiti  rose  from  a  seated  attitude* 
moved  into  Uie  centre  of  the  stage,  and  beckoned  to 
Salarino  and  Salatiio,  twiddling  the  four  fingers  of 
each  liand,  palm  down,  witli  a  crab*Iike  motion,  to 
summon  them, — to  which  summons  those  Christians* 
with  a  compliance  truly  wonderful  in  the  Venice  of 
the  period,  at  once  obediently  responded:  and  then 
he  delivered  the  great  speech  as  tliough  arguing  about 
the  price  of  a  second-hand  waistcoat.  Wlien  he  heard 
of  the  losses  of  Antonio  his  expedient  was  to  dance, 
infirmly,  with  senile  joy.  At  the  parting  with  Tubal 
he  pursued  that  Israelite,  shouting  "At  our  syna- 
gogue" while  off  the  stage,  and  then  returned,  pranc- 
ing and  teetering,  in  the  manner  of  Pantaloon  in  the 
pantomime.  In  the  Trial  Scene  he  sat  on  the  steps, 
before  the  desk  of  Balthazar,  and.  removing  one  of 
his  red  morocco  slippers,  laid  it  across  lits  lap,  sharp- 
ened his  knife  an  it,  and  then,  plucking  a  hair  from 
his  beard,  tried  the  edge  of  the  kntfe,  in  the  manner 
of  a  barber.     When  he  was  offered  the  choice  between 
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death  and  apostasy,  be  allowed  spittle  to  drool 
over  bis  beard;  then,  almost  in  collapse,  he  tottered 
out  of  the  CouH,  but  iiiiitieiliutety  returned,  strong 
am)  insok'Tit,  and  tnirlc^d  a  defiance  at  tht!  Doge  such 
as  would  have  caused  his  inaUnt  incarceration  if  not 
his  doom  of  dcutiL  If  an  English-speaking  actor  were 
to  offer  such  a  performance  as  Novell]  did  and 
call  it  Shylock.  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  ridicule* 
Presented  hy  an  Italian  actur  it  was  considerably 
applauded  and  not  a  little  commended  in  print. 


DAVENPOftr^McCULLOUGH.— BARRETT, 

Davenport  was  one  of  the  best  of  American  actors, 
and,  in  point  of  versatility,  one  of  the  most  exlraordi- 
narj*  actors  of  whom  record  exi^ — having  been 
equally  proficient  and  admirable  in  tragedy,  comedy, 
and  farce.  His  impersonation  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach 
nearly  equalled  that  of  the  elder  Booth, — with  whom> 
in  youth,  he  acted  and  wlu».se  example  he  followed, 
in  that  part, — and  it  has  not  been  rivalled.  His 
impersonation  of  Shftkcspeares  Brutus  remained 
peerless  until  Edwin  Booth  assumed  that  character. 
As  Duke  Aranza,  in  ''The  Honeymoon,"  he  was  per* 
fection.  His  Hamlet  was,  for  many  years,  accepted 
as  a  tru4^  enihodjnient  of  the  niebLnchoty  Dane.  His 
performance   of   MacMh    blended    poetry    of   ideals 
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imaginative  treatmeat,  and  competent  physical  power^ 
and  it  was  one  of  the  most  Impressive  portrsyals  of 
that  supremely  difficult  part  ever  given  on  our  stage. 
Davenport  acted  Shylock,  in  a  four-act  version  of 
tlie  comedy,  but  his  ideal  was  contradietorj',  and  his 
expression  of  it  lacked  consistency-  In  the  earlier 
8L"enes  his  Shyloch  was  a  crafty,  evil  schemer;  in  the 
middle  scenes  he  became  an  image  of  incarnate  ferocity, 
— ^the  actor  then  j-ielding  himself  to  the  tragic  mood 
and  employing  the  tra^c  method,  liberating  a  frenzied 
fury  of  wounded  avarice  and  savage,  murderous 
hatred,  and  causing  an  effect  of  wild  excitement;  at 
the  lest,  abruptly,  he  assumed  the  guise  of  the  majestic 
Hebrew,  the  authentic  representative  of  his  '^sacred 
nation/'  the  ordained  avenger  of  an  outraged  race 
■and  rehgion*  The  portrayal,  accordingly,  while  full 
of  professional  talent*  exemplified  only  a  fruitless 
effort  to  blond  and  unify  opposed  and  irreconcilable 
dttrihutes.  The  wunls  iff  Shylock  were,  to  DBven|)nrt, 
as  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  yet  in  utterance  he  often 
jumbled  or  transposed  them.  He  did  not  much  care 
for  the  part  and  his  beat  powers  were  not  evoked  by  it. 
In  person  he  was  talL  massive,  and  handsome,  having 
a  thoughtful  face,  regular  features,  blue  eyes,  a  strong, 
metodjnug  voice,  and  an  engaging  manner.  Like  many 
other  fragcdianfl  whom  I  have  known,  he  was,  in 
private  lifc>  genial  and  himiorou8i 
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John  McCullough's  repertory  included  Skylock,  but 
his  performance  of  the  Jcjo  was  conventional  and, 
comporalivclj',  unimportant.  Like  Davenport,  he  was, 
by  temperament,  antipathetic  to  the  character,  and 
he  could  not  get  inside  of  it.  He  cojjieil  the  model 
set  hy  Edwin  Forre*»t,  employing  Ute  ciistnmary  busi- 
ness and  making  the  cu&tonmry  points.  Iloth  McCul- 
lough  and  Davenport  required*  for  absohitely  the  most 
predominant,  \vinning  expression  of  which  they  were 
capable,  parts  which  implicate  the  heart,  the  affections, 
the  nohle,  the  manly,  the  heroic,  the  niagnanimous 
djtion^  and  aspecLn  iif  hunmii  nalui'e, — siiHi  ports 
Othello,  Virginius^  nnd  Damon.  Davenport,  indeed, 
by  means  of  his  thorough,  practised  art  and  bis 
keen,  perceptive  intellect,  triumphed  also  in  other 
realms,  hut  his  most  influential  achievements  were  those 
of  good,  not  evil, 

Lswr«?ncc  Barrcrtt's  impersonation  of  Shf/lock  was 
among  the  bc?ft  tltat  have  been  seen.  He  had  profited 
by  the  example  of  Edwin  Booth,  and  he  was,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  the  active 
influence  of  tliat  wonderful  man.  He  rejected  the 
theory  which  would  eiiileavor  to  make  the  Jew  an 
austere  image  of  retributive  Justice,  and  embodied 
him  correctly,  as  the  implacable  a%'cngcr  of  personal 
wrongs, — presenting,  at  first  under  a  cold,  crafty  yet 
specious  exterior  but  later  without  disguise,  a  fierce  and 
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dangeroua  imturc,  full  of  hatred  and  malioe»  a  darkly 
and  wildly  paiisionatc  man,  intent  on  revenge  and  inexo* 
rable  in  his  resolve  lo  obtain  it.  His  personation^ 
however,  is  chiefly  njeniorable  for  exactness  and 
beauty  of  exeaition,  not  for  originality  of  ideal  or 
treatment.  He  bad  studied  the  traditional  business 
devised  by  Edmund  Kean  and  also  that  of  the  elder 
Booth,  practically  all  of  which,  at  one  time  or  another, 
was  transmitted  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  in  using  much 
of  that  business,  and  in  following  tbt  examples 
selected,  be  splendidly  evinced  that  fine  intellect, 
intense  feeling,  and  copious  nervous  energy  for  which 
he  was  remarkable.  His  deliverj'  of  the  speech  bepn- 
ning  *'To  bait  flsh  withal  1"  was  a  whirlwind  of 
passion:  his  demeanor  throughout  the  Trial  Scene  was 
that  of  invincible  authority,  deadly  purpose^  and  secret 
exultation,  which  contrasted  with  his  final  exit  and 
made  it  finely  pathetic  in  effect.  In  the  death  of 
Lawrence  Barrett,  which  was  sudden, — befalling  on 
March  20»  1891,  almost  at  the  moment  when  he  could 
hare  commanded  and  shaped  the  destiny  of  our 
Theatre,  which  he  would  liave  done,  had  he  lived,  ns 
absolutely  as  Henry  lr\ing  did  that  of  the  British 
Theatre, — the  American  Stage  suffered  a  prodigious. 
an  afBicting,  and  an  oknost  irretrievable  disaster. 
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CHARACTER    OF   SaTLOCK. 

Two  considerable  reasons  for  \ht  enduring  popu- 
larity of  Shylack  arc  the  startlinfc  authenticity  of  the 
charActcr  as  a  complete  exponent  of  hunmn  hatred, 
and  the  absolute  excellence  of  the  part  us  u  medium 
for  dramatic  impersonation.  That  celestial  humility 
which,  when  wrongfully  stricken  upon  the  face,  can 
and  does  "turn  the  other  cheek"  involves  a  wondrous 
element  of  self-control  and  lovely  patience,  and, 
theoretically,  it  is  practicable.  The  iron  doctrine  of 
the  Law,  "An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth/'  on  llic  other  hand,  is  eminently  humane  and 
unregeneraled  hu:nsnity  cordially  approves  and  gen* 
erally  acts  upon  it.  The  notion  that  Shyloch^s  conduct 
can  be  justified  is  preposterous,  notwithstanding  the 
vindicator)'  arguments  that  have  been  put  into  lits 
moutli.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  his  conduct. 
Persecuted  the  "sacred  nation"  i>nr|uestionflbly  had 
been,  when  Shakespeare  wrote  *'Tlic  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  persecuted  it  continues  to  be,  in  some 
places, — although,  in  America,  it  is  rapidl}'  coining 
into  possession  of  its  inheritance,  the  Earthy — and 
certainly  it  is  no  longer  remarkable  for  sufferance  or 
humility.  Shylock,  enduring  with  patient  fortitude 
and  without  rancor  the  insults  and  injuries  heaped 
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upon  him,  would  be  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
sympathetic  characters  in  literature.  The  wrongs  to 
which  he  is  subjected  neither  justify  nor  extenuate  his 
proceedings,  hut  his  rehearsal  of  them  does  irresisti- 
bly appeal  to  the  sense  of  "fair  play/'  and  that 
trementltiNs  speech  beginning  "Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?" 
ifl  overwhelming  in  its  cogent  reasoning  and  lurid  elo- 
quence; it  crystallizes  the  whole  being  of  Sfii/lock 
into  a  gem  of  light,  and  it  remains,  and  will  always 
remain,  the  final  word  on  the  subject  of  his  character- 
It  is  a  uiarvel  of  rhetoric.  It  scorches  like  devouring 
flame.  It  shrivels  and  annihilates  all  the  sentimental 
sophistry  with  which  mistaken  theorists  have  tried  to 
invest  the  character.  It  is  superlative,  whether  for 
logic,  passion,  or  the  spontaneous,  fier>'  ejaculation  of 
inveterate  malignity:  and  it  prevails.  It  states  Shff- 
lock'a  motive^ — Hate,  inspired  by  wrong:  and  it  states 
his  purpose, — Kevcnge,  not  Vengeance,  The  Jew  is 
ahhorient  and  detestable,  but  he  is  'Vithin  his  rights"; 
and  whenever  he  is  greatly  represented^  notwithstand- 
ing his  infernal  wickedness,  he  posseifses  a  horrible 
grandeur,  as  the  emblem  of  terror  and  the  example 
of  that  retribiilive  ruin  which  inevitably  overtakes 
those  persons  who  seek  revenge.  **  "Vengeance  is 
mine/  saith  the  Lord:  'I  will  repay-*" 

Those  strenuous  efforts  which  were  begun  long  ago, 
on  the  stage,  to  read  into  the  character  of  Shylock 
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various  genial  uttribulcs  which  are  lUleged  to  be 
elemental  in  humanity, — affection^  parental  solicitude, 
pious  de^'otion,  and  the  likv, — have  becu  iiiduj^liiuusly 
continued  in  recent  times.  The  Je-w,  it  is  aiscrted, 
has  been  an  anient  lo\'er  and  a  good  husband;  is  a 
good  father;  is  devout;  is  fraternal  with  other  Israel- 
ites; is  exemplary  as  a  citizen;  keeps  a  "sober  house*'; 
frequents  the  synago^jue,  and  respects  the  laws.  Those 
Hssc-rtrons  are  transparently  irrele^-anl.  Aside  from 
tile  allusion  to  Leah's  ring» — "I  would  not  have  given 
it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys," — there  is  nothing  in 
the  play  to  suRgest  affection  on  the  port  of  Shylock 
for  his  dead  wife:  his  daughter  speeifieally  describes 
their  home  as  "hell.**  and  there  is  no  word  spoken 
or  action  performed  to  warrant  the  ascription  to  Shy 
lock  of  any  qualities  except  such  as  appertain  to  a 
bigoted,  perverted  mind,  an  embittered  heart,  a 
nature  saturated  with  guile  and  malice  and  eor- 
roded  by  rcfientful  suffering  through  long  years  of 
oppression  and  hy  the  consuming  fires  of  evil  passion, 
Skylock  dcK'eitfully  cajoles  BaA^nmo  into  consenting 
that  Antonio  shall  sign  the  bond,  by  derlaring  that  he 
would  not,  under  any  cireumstanecs.  exact  the  pen- 
alty- He  expressly  declares  that  the  transaetion  is 
a  jest, — "a  merrj*  sport."  When  suggesting  this 
"mtrpy  lx)nd"  lo  Antomo,  he  carelessly  specifies 
that. 


1 
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**  If  jou  repjiy  me  not  on  such  n.  ilny, 
III  f>iich  a  placf,  fpUch  siiTn  or  sxijns  as  are 
Exprev^'d  in  the  condilion,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  HchIi,  to  be  cut  o(f  and  taken 
In  whftt  part  of  your  bodjr  plca*cth  me  "; 

but  when  the  bond  Ims  become  forfeit  and  is  pro- 
duced in  Court  the  fact  appears  that,  in  the  actual 
execution  of  it,  tlie  Jew  has  been  scrupulously  careful 
to  insert  in  it  a  deadly  exactitude  of  speciScation:  the 
pound  of  flesh  is  to  be  cut  from  the  merchant's 
"breast"; — '^Nearest  kia  heart;  those  are  the  very 
words!"  He  plainly  declares  his  purpose  in  com- 
passing the  death  of  his  enemy;  that  purpose  is  not 
only  Revenge  but  the  olitainaiice  of  a  clear  field  for 
usur>\  "Were  ke  out  of  Venice.  /  could  mahe  what 
merduindise  I  would,"  Whatever  Skylock  may 
originally  have  been  (and  in  every  form  of  evil  that 
comes  through  human  birth  there  is  some  admixt- 
ure of  gootl)p  he  has  become  incarnate  wickedness, 
and  he  is  not  the  less  a  monstrous  xitlain  I>ecause  he 
is  on  insulted  man  and  a  legal  creditor. 


HBKRY   inVfNO. 


The  most  thoroughly  consistent,  absorbingly  interest- 
ing, and  decisively  paramount  impersonation  of  Shj/lock 
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tliat  liAs  been  seen  within  thr  last  sixty  years. — and,  in 
its  maturity^  as  I  believe,  after  weighing  the  recorded 
evidence,  the  best  ever  given* — was  that  of  Henry 
In'ing.  That  great  actor  had  studied  the  subject  with 
microscopic  scrutiny,  and  he  knew  every  fibre  of  it  His 
opinion  relative  to  the  earlier  performances  of  the  part 
wa5  expressed  to  me  in  the  remark  that,  as  far  as  his 
reading  and  observation  had  enabled  him  to  judge, 
Henderson  was  the  greatest  of  the  actors  of  the  Gar- 
rict  period,  and  I  believe  he  considered  that  Hender- 
son pave  the  true  ideal-  "Shylock"  he  said,  in  my 
presence,  ''is  a  bloody-minded  monster, — but  you 
mustn't  play  him  so,  if  you  wi?*b  to  succeed;  you 
must  get  some  sympathy  with  him."  In  old  times 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  invariably  oflFcred  for 
the  sake  of  Shylock  alone,  and  with  that  purpose  it 
was  cut  and  condensed.  In  Henry  Inings  version  it 
was  given  for  the  sake  of  all  that  it  contains,  and 
given,  substantially,  as  Shakespeare  wrote  it;  and 
when  it  is  thus  given, — that  is,  not  merely  with  single 
design  to  display  the  scmi-tragtcal  Jcv!,  but  also  with 
intelligent  purpose  to  exhibit  and  enforce  its  con- 
stituents of  pure,  high  comedy, — the  romantic  story  of 
Portia  becomes  the  most  enga^ng  part  of  it,  and  the 
character  of  Portia  becomes  conspicuous.  In  Irving's 
presentment  of  it  a  fine  equilibrium  was  preserved 
between  tfic  parts,  and  while  the  bloodthirsty  Jew, 
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intent  on  obiaiiiing  his  pound  of  Q^shj  was  kept  at  a 
proportional  level,  the  serene  presence  of  Portia 
dominated  an  enchanting  picture  of  friendship  ^nndi- 
cated  and  love  fultilted, — the  massive  weight  and 
propulsive  force  of  Sh^flock,  nevertheless,  remaining 
unimpaired:  Portia  was  the  fascination:  Shghck  was 
the  power. 

In-ings  production  of  "The  JleTchant  of  Venice" 
was  first  effected  at  the  London  Lyceum  Theatre,  on 
November  l,  1879,  and  it  was  first  shown  in  America, 
at  the  Star  Theatre,  New  York,  on  November  6^  1883. 
The  expenditure  of  money  on  tlii;*  revival  was 
small, — only  $60,000, — but  the  selling  was  made 
with  exact  knowledge*  sound  judgment*  and  super- 
lative taste,  and  artistically  it  was  the  most  elaborate 
and  complete  presentment  of  this  play  that  has 
been  seen.  S|>eeial  felicities  of  investiture  and  detail 
in  it  were  the  pictures  of  the  Place  of  St  Mark;  the 
passing  and  repassing  of  traders  on  the  Rialto;  the 
almost  spectral  gondolas,  gliding  along  a  shadowy 
canal;  the  opident  variety  of  the  scenes  in  Portia's 
House,  at  Belmont;  the  use  of  clashing  cymbals, 
making  wild»  Oriental  music,  to  sjgnolizc  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  the  Prince  of  Morocco:  Shtfloctfa 
grim  return  to  his  desolated  home,  which,  during  his 
absence,  had  been  despoiled  by  his  treacherous  daughter 
and  her  lover, — a  return  effected  in  gathering  gloom. 
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immediately  after  an  episode  of  tumultuous  rcvclty, 
the  distant  sounds  of  miudc  being  5tiU  faintly  audible, 
— a  poetically  effective  treatment,  dtrviscd  by  Irving, 
wbich  has  since  been  copied  in  akuuNt  every  reprcseu- 
tatioD  of  the  comedy;  the  restoration  of  Shtfloch't 
scene  with  iht*  ^f oiler  and  Antonio, — time  and  oppor* 
tunit>'  being  thus,  by  implication,  duly  allowed  for 
the  marriages  of  Btuutanio  and  Portia  and  CratiaTto 
and  Ncrism;  the  opulent  pageantry  of  the  Venetian 
Court;  and  the  lovely,  mcx^n-lit  !«uminer-night  picture 
of  Portias  Garden, 

When  Imng  first  acted  Shyloch  he  manifested  a 
poetically  humanitarian  ideal  of  the  part,  and,  like 
those  eminently  pictorial  actors,  his  predecessors  in 
the  eliaraeter*  Robert  William  EUiston  and  James 
Williaiti  Wallaek  (whom  he  had  never  seen,  but  of 
whom,  naturally,  he  pofisessed  the  tradition),  he  indi- 
cated the  Jcvc  as  the  venerable  Hebrew  patriarch,  the 
lonely,  grieved  wndower,  and  the  affectionate,  while  aus- 
tere, father.  He  failed  not,  indeed,  to  present  Skptock 
as  the  vengeful  representative  antagonist  of  intolerant 
Christian  persecution  of  the  Jewish  race  and  religion, 
blrt  he  personated  a  mrin,  originally  humane,  who  had 
become  embittered  by  cruel  injustice,  without  having 
entirely  lost  the  essential  attributes  of  average  hu- 
roanitj'.  His  garments  were  scrupulously  arranged, 
his  aspect  was  neat,  his  demeanor  was  formal, — even 
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to  the  exteut  of  suggesting  tJie  "smug"  de^^jnim  at 
wfiioh  he  sneers,  when  describing  Antomo  (*'That  used 
to  come  so  xmuff  upon  the  mart*'),  his  action  was 
restrained,  and  in  the  rundamental,  propulsive  motive 
of  his  performance  there  was  more  of  racial  oppug- 
naney  than  of  personal  hatred.  As  time  passed,  how- 
ever, a  radical  change  in  the  personation  was,  little 
by  little  effected,  till  at  last,  without  entire  ahaiidon' 
ment  of  a  purpose  and  power  to  awaken  sympathy, 
it  became  the  tnie  Shylock  of  Shakespeare — hardf 
merciless,  inexorable,  terrible.  Thus  matured,  Irving'a 
Jtw  was  a  man  upon  whom, — while  his  everi"  thought 
was  colored  and  every  purpose  directed  by  racial 
antijmthy  and  rdtgious  fanaticism. — social  oppression 
had  so  wrought  as  to  develop  only  the  most  radically 
evil  propensities;  a  representative  Hebrew,  who,  while 
revering  "our  sacred  nation,"  swearing  by  "our  holy 
Abraham/'  and  "our  holy  Sabbath,"  having  "an  oath 
in  heaven'*  and  in^ging  the  sanctity  of  it»  is  animated 
by  the  wicked  purpose  of  a  murderous  personal 
revenge^  The  work  of  art  wliich  shows  the  possible 
depravitj*  of  human  nature  should  justify  its  exhibition 
by  an  impartment  of  warning,  by  an  inherent  admoni* 
Icry  (>xposittoi)  of  ther  bleak,  miserable  loneliness  of  the 
soul  that  has  sMCCumbed  to  Enl,  the  corrosive,  wither- 
ing effect,  alike  upon  the  physical  system  and  the 
spiritual  bciugt  of  that  fatal  surrender  to  sin  which 
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abandons  tbc  heart  to  wicked  passions.  Irring's 
mature,  final  embodiment  of  Shylock  imparted  tbnt 
warning,  and  in  such  a  nay  as  to  impress  it  on  Ihc 
memory  forever:  and  it  was  by  means  of  tbc  moral 
itiiiuencc  tlnis  exerted  in  association  wiUi  Ihe  dmrm  of 
his  magnetic  personality  that  the  uclor  excited  pity 
and  gained  a  certain  rueful  sympathy  with  o  character 
that  is  terrible,  displayed  in  conduct  that  is  motistroua. 
The  consummate  skill  of  Ir\'in;7,  informed  by  pro* 
found  knowledge  of  hmnan  nature  and  guided  by 
unerring  judgment,  wrought  every  essential  detail, 
hovmcr  minute,  into  evcrj'  fabric  of  dramatic  art  that 
he  presented,  but  perhaps  his  portrayal  of  Shylock, 
more  distinctively  than  any  other  single  work  of  his, 
ejcecpting  Bevket,  exemplified  bis  manellous  faculty 
of  impersirualinn. — that  faculty  as  to  wliich,  con- 
sirlering  breadth  of  range,  vnsdom  of  choice,  precision 
of  touch,  and  uniformity  and  thoroughness  of  execu- 
tion, he  was  unequalled  in  our  time,  and,  prob- 
ably, has  not  been  equalled  in  any  period  or  in  any 
land. 

Irving's  Shylock  entered,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
ceding Jtaisamo,  who,  ob^noiLsIy,  had  found  liim  in 
the  mart  and  spoken  to  him  about  a  loan  of  money^. 
He  was  seen  to  be  a  man  stricken  in  years — his 
shoulders  a  little  bowed,  his  knees  a  little  bent, 
his    face   lined    and    wrinkled,    his   hair   gray, — ^old 
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Shylock"  in  cverj-  detail, — but  hardy,  resolute, 
formidable,  possessing  the  steel -sine  w>',  nervous  vitality 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  animated  by  indomitable 
will.  His  aspect  was  distint'tivdy  Jewish,  and  it 
was  Orientally  pictoriaL  Hi»  dcmejtnor  revealed  a 
mind  intensely  interested,  veiling  that  interest  by  a 
crafty  assumption  of  indifference.  His  detested 
enemy  had  applied  to  him,  to  borrow  money:  that 
fact  was  singular,  was  astonishing;  there  might  be 
no  consequence  in  it,  or  there  might  proceed  from  it 
the  opportunity,  for  which  he  had  long  huiigi!n.*d  and 
thirsted,  to  strike  that  enemy  dead-  Utusanio  must  be 
made  to  repeat  his  request,  and  the  matter  must  be 
carefully  considered.  One  skirt  of  the  Jew's  gabar- 
dine,— a  garujent  of  rich  material  but  of  sober  hue 
and  well-worn, — was  caught  up  at  the  side  and  held 
in  the  right  hand,  which  also  hi^ld  a  black  crutch- 
stick,  grasping  it  near  the  middle  and  more  as  though 
it  were  a  weapon  than  a  prop.  Throughout  the  open- 
ing ficene  the  mention  by  Shylock  of  the  ducats  desired 
by  Antonio  was  made  in  a  lingering,  caressing  tone, 
involuntarily  expressive  of  his  love  of  money,  and  the 
thimih  and  first  two  fingers  of  whichever  hand  hap- 
pened to  be  free, — for  he  shifted  his  staff  occa- 
sionally from  one  hand  to  the  other, — were,  from  time 
to  time,  moved  slowly,  &s  though  in  the  act  of  counting 
coins.     The  first   speech,   "Three   thousand   ducats — 
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Well?*'  only  noted  the  sum^  with  an  accent  of  inquiry; 
the  seojiid  speech,  **For  three  months: — Well?"  incli- 
CAttd  wdtchful  expectation  of  something  to  follow; 
but  the  third  speech.  "Atttonio  shall  become  bound," 
WAS  uttered  with  a  stroDg  emphasis  on  the  merchant's 
name  and  on  the  word  ''bound/'  accompanied  by  a 
momeulapy  Hash  of  lurid  fire  in  tlw  dark,  piercitig, 
haUfiil  eyes*  a  quick  contraction  of  the  muscles  of 
arms  and  hands,  instantly  succeeded  by  a  perfect 
resumption  of  sclf-controL  oa  the  calm»  cold  voice, 
reiterated  the  recurring  question,  "Well?"  The  utter- 
ance of  the  declaration  "X  xciU  be  assured  I  may"  was 
sharp,  incisive,  nhnust  fierce,  hut  the  tone  quickly 
softened  in  delivery  of  the  words  that  immediately 
follow.  The  rebuff  beginning  '^Ycs^  to  smell  pork." 
iras  ejaculated  in  a  bitter  tone  of  contemptuous  pro- 
test, till  the  close,  when  the  words  "nor  pray  with  you" 
were  spoken  in  accents  of  deep  solemnity.  Then  Shy^ 
lock  saw  and  recognixed  the  approaching:  figure  of 
^nloriio, — a  fact  signified  in  the  expression  of  his 
face,  before  he  asked,  with  an  entire  cliangc  of  manner, 
in  a  nonchalant,  indifferent  way,  "What  news  on  tlw* 
Rialtot**  He  then  raised  his  left  hand,  as  though  to 
shade  his  eyes,  and  gazed  intently  into  the  distance, 
saying  "Whf>  is  he  conies  here?"  There  was  in  the 
action  of  Irring's  Shylock,  at  that  and  at  some  other 
points,  a  viperous  impartment  of  the  Jevi^t  inherent 
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treachery  and  deep-seated  malice — tlie  duplicity  which 
is  characteristically  false  in  circumstances  In  wliich  it 
would  he  much  easier  to  be  true.  Bassanio  left  the 
sceue^  to  meet  his  friend  Antonio,  while  Skylock,  alone, 
deUvered  the  se](-conimuning  speech  which  follows, 
not  as  an  "aside*"  but  as  a  soliloquy,  gazing  malevo- 
lently at  the  Christian  friends^  and  contemptuously 
mimicking  their  greeting  of  one  another.  The  line  **How 
like  a  faxt^ning  publican  he  looks!"  was  spoken  with 
a  loathing  sneer,  a  peculiar  long,  soft  emphasis  of  con- 
tempt and  sconi  being  laid  on  the  word  '"fawning," 
but  that  sneer  instantly  gave  place  to  a  glare  of 
reptile  hate,  as  the  avowal  of  bitterest  animosity 
was  harshly  snarled  forth,  with  significant  and  appro- 
priate stress  on  the  second  word  of  the  second  line: 

**  T  hate  him,  for  lie  U  a  Christiftn, 
But  uoitB,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  knda  out  money  gratis" 


Shf/Iock  was  shown  to  be  aware  of  the  MerchanVt 
approach,  but  also  he  was  shown  to  assume,  because  of 
sheer,  innate  duplicity,  an  air  of  preoccupation,  aji 
though  ignorant  of  the  contiguity  of  the  man  whom 
thus  he  hated  and  denounced.  His  greeting  to 
Antonio  was  that  of  cringing  humility,  and  when  he 
mentioned  the  feasibility  of  borrowing  money  from 
Tubal,  "a  wealthfj  Hebrew'*  of  his  tribe,  he  lapsed  into 
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the  condition  of  the  sordid,  spr^cioua,  wily  monry 
lender,  inoapabk,  from  force  of  Ihc  habit  of  trickery, 
of  anything  like  fair  and  open  dcuhn^.  Hi:i  manner 
became  formal  and  his  articulation  sharply  inciave, 
when  saying  '1  had  for>p>l — three  months/* — a  pauise, 
and  tlien  an  intent  look  at  Bojrmmo, — "Vvu  told  me 
BO."  The  Jew's  defence  of  usury  was  made  with 
a  slow*  ruminatire  insistence  on  the  details  of  the 
Biblico]  atorj'  of  Jacob's  thrift.  The  trenchant  rebuke 
to  Antonio  was  be^n  mth  an  assumption  of  judicial 
restraint,  a  certain  dignity,  bul^  as  the  delivery  of  it 
proceeded,  the  feeling  became  intense,  the  utterance 
bitter,  mordant,  and  fiery,  such  as  might  well  incite 
the  Merchant's  angry  retort;  but  at  "Why,  look  you, 
how  you  storm/'  the  manner  of  the  J^tr, — his  rage 
repressed  by  a  sudden  exertion  of  will, — became  meek 
and  ingratiating.  When  he  said,  *'Your  single  bond," 
Shglockj  over-eager,  touched  the  breast  of  Antofuo^ 
who  thereupon  drew  back,  wrapping  his  cloak  around 
him,  as  though  the  touch  of  the  Jew  were  a  contamina- 
ti(Wi,  end  in  the  brief  pause  which  ensued  Shylock  was 
seen  to  curb  Ws  resentful  exasperation  at  being  treated 
as  if  he  were  a  leper,  the  obvious  effort  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious  glow  of  conliality,  in  the  offer 
of  "kindness"  and  in  the  insidious  proposal  of  the 
**nierry  bond/'  There  was,  in  Irving's  peculiar 
intonation  and  manner,  when  hJa  Shyiock  said,  ''^Vn 
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equd  pound  of  your  fair  fleshy'  a  suggestion  of 
latent,  canister  meaning,  as  if  his  secret  thouglit  were, 
*'If  my  louch  contaminates  you,  perhaps  I  shall  soon 
give  you  reason,  indeed,  to  dread  itl*'  Ilia  deliv- 
ery of  "O  father  Abraham^  what  these  Christiana  arel" 
was  so  convincingly  honest  and  earnest,  in  its  apparent 
candor,  that  it  might  have  beguiled  even  the  most 
distrustful  of  hearers.  At  the  close  of  the  scene, 
Antomo  atid  Bajtaatiio  having  parted  from  him,  5^^- 
lock  turned  away^  moved  a  few  stcps^  paused,  turned 
back,  glared  after  his  foes,  raised  his  crutch-stick  and 
shook  it,  in  menace,  with  a  look  of  frightful  hatred, 
making  such  an  illuminative  picture  of  the  character 
as  only  the  hnjsh  of  inspired  genius  could  convey. 

In  Irving's  arrangement  of  the  comedy  the  Second 
Act  contained  three  scenes*  the  second  being  devoted 
to  Lorenzo's  love  affairs,  and  the  third,  exceptionally 
picturesque  and  illuminative,  de\*oted  to  Sh^lock^ 
In  his  relation  to  tlie  incident  of  Jesifica't  elope- 
ment. In  this  latter  scene  the  place  represented  was 
&  street  in  front  of  Skj/lock's  house.  At  the  back  a 
finely  painted  drop  afforded  a  spacious  view  of 
romantic  Venice,  in  the  dim  starlight,  A  high  bridge, 
spanning  a  canal,  extended  across  the  stage,  from  the 
upper  left-hand  comer  to  a  point  forward  on  the  right. 
The  bridge  was  accessible  by  steps*  At  the  right  of 
and  below  it  was  a  building,  fashioned  with  a  pro- 
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jccting  hood  above  the  door, — the  ''pent  house'*  men- 
tioned by  Lorenzo.  At  the  left  of  the  stage,  in  the 
foreground,  bordering  the  canal,  was  placed  the  house 
of  akiflock,  on  llie  front  of  which  was  a  prominent 
balcony.  Launceht  and  Ski/lock  entered  from  tJiat 
dwelling*  the  fonner  in  haste  and  pcrrturbation,  as  if 
retreating  from  liis  harsh  employer.  Skfflock'a  speech 
of  dismissal  to  him, — "Well,  thou  shult  see," — was 
spoken  by  Irving  in  a  strain  of  censorious  sarcasm,  and 
thr  Jfrc'9  purling  froui  his  dnnghli-r,  immediately 
before  Iicr  flight,  was  effected  in  a  mood  of 
querulous  anxiety,  Shylock  showing  himself  oppressed 
by  presentiment  of  impending  disaster;  "There  is  some 
ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest,"  At  mention  of 
Banttamo,  when  I^aumcelot  said,  '*JIy  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproaoli,"  there  was  a  quick  acces- 
sion of  severity  in  Shylock'»  face  and  demeanor,  and 
the  tone  in  which,  to  the  menial's  blundering  speech, 
be  replied  *'So  do  \^tia" — was  grim  with  expectancy 
revenge^  When  he  ended  his  authoritative  delivery 
the  mandate,  to  Jesmca,  "Lock  up  my  doors,"  he 
entered  the  house,  was  absent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
returned,  wearing  a  cloak  and  an  orange-tawny, 
turban-like  head-dress,  and  cflrrying  a  lantern  and  a 
staff.  Hearing  the  voice  of  Launcelot,  who  was 
speaking  tn  a  hurried  undertone  to  Jemca,  hut  not 
bearing  the  words,  he  svriftly  advanced  to  his  daughteft 
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as  Launcelot  sped  away,  seized  her  by  the  wrirt, 
looked  suspiciously  upon  her  face  and  harshly  put 
the  queslion  to  her, — pointing  with  his  stick  after  tlie 
departed  servant, — "What  says  that  fool  of  Ilagars 
offspring — ha?"  Reassured  by  Jessica's  ready  lie, 
he  turned  from  her,  murmuring,  "The  patch  is  kind 
enough,"  and  then,  with  the  old  proverb  about  the 
wisdoTU  of  precaution  on  his  lips,  ascended  io  the 
bridge  and  passed  across  it,  nut  nf  sight.  The  elope* 
ment  of  Jessica  vr\ih  Lorenzo  was  then  effected,  in 
a  gondola,  which  moved  smoothly  a^ay  in  the  ear:aJ. 
and  the  scene  became  tumultuous  with  a  revel  of 
riotous  maskers,  who  sang,  danced,  frolicked,  and 
tumbled  in  front  of  Shylock'n  house,  us  though 
obtaining  mischievous  pleasure  in  disturbing  the 
neighborhood  of  t!ic  Jew'a  decorous  dwelling.  Soon 
that  clamorous  rabble  streamed  away;  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  mufiic,  and  the  grim  figure  of  Skylock. 
bis  staff  in  one  hand,  his  lantern  in  the  other,  appeared 
on  the  bridge,  where  for  an  instant  he  paused,  his 
seamed,  cruel  face,  visible  in  a  gleam  of  ruddy 
light,  contorted  1^  a  sneer,  as  he  listened  to  the 
sound  of  revelry  dying  away  in  the  distance.  Then 
he  descended  the  steps,  crossed  to  his  dwelling,  raised 
his  right  hand,  struck  twice  upon  the  door  with  the 
iron  knocker,  and  stood  like  a  statue,  waiting — while 
a  slow-descending  curtain  closed  in  one  of  the  most 
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expressive    pictures    that    any    stage    has    ever    pre- 
sented- 

Irviiig  did  not  follow  the  Macklin  tradition  as  to 
the  acting  of  Shylock  in  the  tremendous  Street  Scene 
of  the  Third  Act» — the  stage  tradition,  that  is,  which 
presenhes  as  imperative  in  that  scene  ahnost  incessant 
movement,  explosive  vociferation,  and  lamentable  and 
furious  (k'Urkini^  His  reason,  probahly,  was  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  physically  equal  to  Ihe  effort 
required  hy  that  method  of  trealing  the  situation,  or 
he  may  have  deemed,  and  probably  did  deem,  another 
method  more  effective  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audi- 
ence. The  treatment  which  he  devised  and  employed 
was  wonderfully  potent.  The  convulsive  passion, 
liberating  Ihc  man  from  every  restraint  of  prudence 
and  every  expedient  of  duplicit>'  and  bursting  forth 
in  torrid  eloquence,  the  derascinating  conflict  between 
outraged  purental  authority  and  the  animal  instinct  of 
paternity,  the  overwhelming  access  of  religious  f&nat-> 
icism,  the  terrific  wrath  of  despoiled  avarice,  and  the 
savage  det^mil nation  to  have  a  hellish  revenge — all 
thnsc  shattering  forces  were  implicated  and  displayed 
in  Irving's  acting  of  Shylock,  in  this  tempestuous 
scene,  with  a  spasmotlic  energy  of  natural  emotion, 
transcending,  in  its  power  to  excite  pity  wliile  diffus- 
ing a  ticnse  of  terror^  any  possible  manifestation  of 
mere  physical  cxdtcment.    When  he  entered,  the  "out- 
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rageous  passion'*  immediiitely  consequent  on  his 
daughter's  thiei'ery  and  flight  had  somewhat  abated. 
His  dress  was  disordered.  His  gown  (tlie  cloak  or 
gabardine  had  not  l>cen  put  on)  was  torn  open  at  the 
throat,  his  hair  was  dishevelled,  his  hands  were 
clenched,  his  movements  were  swift,— the  mental 
tempest  venting  itself  in  physical  agitation, — and  as 
he  approatiied,  the  jeers  of  bis  Christian  persecutors 
being  faintly  audible  in  the  distance,  he  was  snarling 
end  niullering  to  himself.  When  he  perceived  the 
Christians,  Salanio  and  Salarino^  the  comrades  of 
Lorenzo  and  Bagsariio,  his  fury  flamed  forth  again, 
and  the  glare  of  LatfL-d  which  he  bent  upon  them 
was  shocking  in  its  infernal  intensify.  The  exclama- 
tion, '*My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebeir  com- 
mingled relentless  anger  with  astounded  incredulity. 
There  was  comparatively  little  movement  on  the 
part  of  Sh^lock,  throughout  this  scene, — there  was  no 
yelling,  and  there  was  no  rushing  to  and  fro.  The 
utterance  of  "There  I  have  another — had  match" 
expressed  the  infinite  of  loathing.  The  ominous  words, 
'Xet  him  look  to  liis  bond/'  were  spoken  in  a  lower 
tone  than  was  used  in  speaking  the  associated 
sentences,  and  in  the  final  iteration  every  word 
was  uttered  separately.  *'Let — him — look — to — his — ■ 
hondf  The  furious  response  to  SaJarino't  question 
about  the  flesh,  "What's  that  good  for?"  came  like  a 
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Egiitnmg  flash,— "To  twit  fish  mthair  &nd  then, 
after  a  pause  of  auspctisc,  ensued  the  tomd  invectivi^ 
the  gT^test  of  all  Shglock'M  spc«ches,  uttered  at  flrvt 
in  an  almost  suffocated  voice» — "If  it  will  feed  nothing 
else  il  wiU  feed  my  nrvcQge,'* — bul  prusc-ntly  in  the 
fluent  tones  of  completely  liberated  passion.  As  the 
infuriated  Job  proceeded  the  Christians  inrotuntarily 
shrank  from  him  and  he  slowly  moved  toward  tbcui, 
until  he  had  fiercely  enunciated  the  refdy  to  his  own 
question,  "Why,  revenger — at  which  point  he 
whirled  away  and  came  down  the  stage  in  the  opposite 
direction,  lis-icc  ejaculating  the  word  "Rerenge,"  as  if 
coni'ubed  with  delirium,  and  then  he  stopped  and  again 
turned  on  lits  enemies.  Throughout  that  exacting 
scene  Irving  never  lost  control  equally  of  the  Hilua- 
tion  ani)  llie  audience,  hut  held  both  iu  complete  thrall, 
not  pauADg  to  allow  the  destructive  interjection  of 
applause,  after  the  word  "Hevenge." — ^an  interniption 
frequently  permitted  by  performers  of  Shylock,—h\n 
commanding  his  auditors  till  the  superbly  rounded 
close,  "It  shall  go  hard  but  I  will  better  the  hsijuc 
fionf'  which  alwavs  clirited  a  treniciKloiis  burst  of 
enthusiastic  fervor.  The  awful  picture  of  wrath 
which  he  had  thus  created  was  held  by  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  Shglock  seemed  to  become  oblivious 
of  the  Christians,  and,  turning  from  them,  encountered 
his  associate  and  enij$?£ai^-,  TtiboL     That  person  came 
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from  the  left  of  Ihe  stage,  as  Salartio  and  StUarino 
vanished  at  the  right,  and  Skylovk,  meeting  lum,  laid 
his  lefl  Irnnd  on  Tubol's  right  arm,  at  the  elbow,  and 
his  right  hand  on  Tubal'a  left  shoulder,  and,  »o  holding 
him  and  leaning  on  him,  three  times  spoke  his  name; 
"How  now,  Tubal,  Tubal,  Tubal,— irAai  news  from 
GenoflT'  Then,  holding  him  off  at  arm's  len^h,  he 
asked,  "Hast  Uiou  found  viy  daughterf"  The  revela- 
tion of  the  indurated  selfishness  of  Skyiock's  imlure, 
in  Irring's  utterance  of  ''The  curse  never  fell  upon 
our  nation  till  nov> — /  ne^xu  felt  it  till  now,"  was  so 
complete  as  to  be  absolutely  shoeking*  There  could 
be  no  doubt  relative  to  his  perception  of  the  character, 
A\Tien  Shylock,  in  the  overwhelming  anguish  tif  self- 
pity,  dwelt  on  the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  he  plucked 
open  his  robe,  ft-ith  tJic  left  hand,  while  with  the  right, 
firmly  clenched,  he  convulsively  smote  himself,  many 
times,  delivering  slow,  heav>^  blows,  on  his  naked  breast. 
The  momentary  revulsion  of  feeling  that  Irving  per- 
mitted the  Jew  to  indicate,  after  his  frenzied  invective 
relative  to  Jexsica'/t  ignominious  robbery  of  his  treasure 
and  flight  from  his  home,  seemed  to  be  an  involuntary 
impulse  not  so  much  of  human  nature  as  of  the  animal 
propensjon  toward  its  youngs  A  kindred  empba^s 
was  placed  on  *'No  tears  but  of  my  shedding'^;  but 
the  tears  of  Shylnck  are  those  nf  rancorous  rage  and 
furious  desperation,  not  of  wounded  affection  or  grief» 
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and  that  was  the  nieatiing  Imn^  conveyed-  The 
ejacnilation,  '^Wljat,  what,  what?  iH  luck,  ill  luck?" 
wa»  given  with  ferocious  animation  and  joyous  cxpect- 
ancj',  ajid  the  wicked  outcry,  "I  thank  (iod.  I 
thank  God"  with  a  horrible  exuberance  of  delight, 
immediately  succeeded  by  almost  piteous  doubt, 
at  "i*  it  true?  is  it — truf,1'  An  effect  of  con- 
temptuous aniasenieiit  followed  hi,s  agonized  groaii^  at 
Tubal' s  mention  of  Jessicas  extravagance  and  the 
abject  nieanne88  of  the  accents  in  wliich  he  moaned,  "I 
shall  never  see  my  gold  again/'  The  repetition,  '"four- 
score  ducats/'  was  spoken  in  a  semi-bewildered  under- 
tone, as  though  the  Jew  could  not  credit  the  possibility 
of  sueh  wanton  waste  by  his  diild.  The  supreme 
climax  of  Ihe  situation  was  reached  and  shown  by 
means  of  sudden  contrast, — fury  abruptly  succeeding 
lamentation,  in  the  thrilling  celerity  with  wluch  he 
cried,  "I  am  very  glad  of  it: — I'll  plague  him:  I'll 
torture  him:  I  am  glad  of  it/'  and  the  subsequent,  "I 
will  have  the  kairf.  of  him,  if  he  forfeit"  Persons  who 
tnily  saw  that  rrightful  figure, — an  authentic  and 
terrific  image  of  tragedy. — can  never  forget  it, — the 
tall,  attenuated  form,  the  ghastlyt  pallid  face,  the  deep- 
sunken,  dark  eyes,  blazJng  with  wrath,  the  jawa 
cimmping,  the  left  hand  lunitng  the  sleeve  up  on  the 
right  arm  hs  far  back  as  (lie  elbow,  and  the  fingers  of 
the  ri^t  hand  stretched  forth  and  quivering,  as  if 
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alrtaJy  (licy  were  tcariug  out  tLe  heart  of  liis  hated 
eiivuiy.  TIic  scunc  was  rapidly  roiuided.  Irving, 
Although  exceptional  among  actors  for  the  perfect 
poise  and  massive  authority  which  take  fully  and 
exactly  the  time  required,  he  it  ever  so  long,  for  the 
nccompli&hmcnt  of  a  purposed  artistie  result^  never 
marred  effcet,  whether  great  or  small,  by  lingering 
unduly  on  an  achievement  once  eonipleteii. 

Some  time  had  been  supposed  to  elapse  prior  to 
the  scene  of  the  Jew's  colloquy  with  the  Merchant, 
when  Antorno  walks  abroad,  in  the  Jtdkfs  custody. 
Shylock*»  excitcnicnt  had  given  place  to  cold,  con- 
centrated dcteniunation  of  murden  In  that  suene 
Irving  was  incarnate  cruelty.  His  attire  was  orderly, 
sober,  correct;  his  demeanor  obdurate.  He  evinced 
a  calm,  revolting  pleasure  in  tJie  rejection  and 
suppression  of  the  miserable  Antomo's  appeals, 
together  with  hectoring  censure  of  the  JmUr'a 
clemency,  in  allowing  his  prisoner  "to  eome  abroad" 
for  exercise.  Throughout  the  Trial  Scene  his  acting 
was  perfect  in  ^Tnnietrj',  particularity  of  expressive 
detail*  cumulative  power,  and  tragic  effect.  All  indi- 
cation of  passion  had  disappeared  from  his  visage  and 
person.  He  seemed  the  authentic  personification  of 
the  Mosaic  Law,  the  righteous  minister  of  Justice; 
the  ordained  avenger.  In  the  presence  of  that 
majestic  Hebrew  the  observer  became,  for  a  moment* 
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completely  obUvioufi  that  Shylock  is  not  only  a 
viUaJii  but  a  trickster;  ihatt  his  nature,  like  Iiis  quest, 
is  abfaorreiit;  that  tht.-  "IkiikV  t*>  which  he  appeals, 
Mx\d  by  virtue  of  winch  he  so  ostentatiously  craves 
"the  law/"  was  obtained  by  the  hypocritical  pretence 
of  friendship  and  nia^mniniity;  and  that  he  is  now 
proceeding  in  hia  actual  character,  that  of  a  dis- 
senililing  scoundrel,  to  do  a  nnirder,  under  the  comi* 
puburj'  sanction  of  a  Court:  of  Justice.  The  illusion, 
liowcver,  was  only  raonientarj'.  Every  evil  passion 
poisons  the  mind  that  harbors  it,  till,  if  the  inevitable 
degrndation  he  not  stayed,  the  character  is  vitiated, 
the  body  is  ravaged,  the  soul  is  polluted.  That 
truth  was  legibly  written  in  the  countenance  nf 
Irring's  Shfflock,  and  as  the  Jew  stood  there,  in  the 
Courtroom,  no  thoughtful  observer  could  fail  to 
read  it.  There  was  a  horrible  yellow  pallor  of  the 
akin.  The  lines  in  the  face  Imd  been  deepened.  The 
cheeks  were  hollow.  There  wa*  a  faint  glow  of 
hectic  color  around  the  sunken,  burning  eyes.  The 
body  was  emaciated.  On  entering  the  Court  Shylock 
advanced  a  little  way,  paused,  and  slowly  gazed 
around  until  his  eyes  found  Antonio,  upon  whom 
his  look  then  settled,  \^ith  evident  gloating  satisfac* 
tion, — a  cruel,  deadly  look  of  sanguinary  hatred, — 
«ik1  then  he  stepped  a  little  forward  and  gravely 
bowed  toward  the  Dukt^M  throne.     The  address  of 
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that  magistrate  was  heard  bj-  him  with  patient  but 
wholly  uiiaiovcd  attention,  and  his  reply  was  spoken 
with  digmt>'  and  decisive  force-  The  words,  *'What 
judgment  iJioU  1  dreud,  domg  no  wrong?"  were  so 
spoken  that  llwy  seemed  those  of  honesty,  and 
almost  carried  conviction  of  right  intent-  The  con- 
tempt with  which  Gratiano'9  appeal  was  answered 
was  of  withering  indifference.  That  voluble  inter- 
cessor's denunciation  was  totally  disregarded,  except 
that,  ftfter  il  had  ended,  Sh^lock,  with  the  point  of 
his  naked  knife,  touched  the  hond,  which  had  been 
thrust  into  hts  girdle  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  and  made 
his  curt  answer  in  a  cold,  level,  sinister  tone,  expressive 
of  a  scorn  so  profound  as  to  be  de^^oid  of  all  feeling. 
In  the  peculiar  emphasis  that  he  laid  on  the  word 
'law"  there  was  a  latent  sarcastic  mockery,  as  if,  m 
his  thou^t,  he  were  deriding  the  folly  of  a  law 
that  could  be  made  to  sen'c  such  a  purpose  as  the 
muriler  which  he  intended  to  commit  There  was 
bland  simplicity  in  his  question,  "On  what  'compul- 
sion' TtfuH  ir*  and  he  listened  with  weariness  and 
growing  impatience  to  the  speech  about  *'Tlie  quality 
of  mercy,"  feeling  il  to  be  irrelevant,  futile,  and 
tedious:  his  answer  to  it  was  abrupt  and  decisive. 
When  Portia,  in  pitifid  entreaty,  said,  "Bid  me 
tetir  the  bond,"  he  kid  his  left  hand  heavily  on 
both  of  her  hands,  to  stay  tlie  action,  and  answered. 
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without  even  a  tremor,  ''When  it  is  paid,  according 
to  the  tenor."  At  "So  says  the  bond — doth  it  not, 
noble  judge?"  he  laid  the  point  of  his  knife  on  the 
words  in  tiuit  document^  held  open  by  Portia,  and 
when  she  in<)uired,  ''Are  there  balance'  here,  to  weigh 
the  flesh?"  he  caused  an  hysterical  langh,  by  the 
grisly  promptitude  with  which  he  brought  forth  the 
"balance"  from  his  bosom, — an  action  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  he  liad  carried  the  implement  there,  to 
comfort  him  by  its  touch,  with  assurance  of  Itis  ct^r- 
tain  revenge.  The  reienliess  statement  '*'Tis  not  in 
the  bond"  was  horrible  in  its  icy  implacable  resolve, 
and  he  uttered  with  infernal  exultation  the  sunmions 
to  the  Merchant,  "A  sentence! — Comet  prepaeeI" 
In  the  subsccfuent  resolute,  persistent  efTort  to 
extricatr  himseir  wttli  at  least  6iuinL*!al  profit  from 
the  ruins  of  his  defc^ed  »c-Jieme  of  murder  the  staj- 
wart  force  of  the  Jaxi's  character  was  splendidly  main- 
tained, and  at  the  final  catastrophe,  the  collapse, 
both  physical  and  mental,  was  denoted  with  consum- 
mate skill.  In  making  his  exit  from  the  Court  Shy- 
tack  moved  slowly  and  with  difficiiltj',  as  if  he  had 
been  atricfcen  by  f«tal  weakne****  and  were  opposing 
It  by  inveterate  will.  At  the  door  he  nearly  fell, 
but  at  once  recovered  himself,  and  with  a  !ong>  heavy 
siffh  he  disappeared,  The  spectacle  was  intcnsdy 
pathetic,  awakening  that  pity  which  naturally  attends 
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upon  despoiled  greatness  of  charaoter  and  broken, 
mined  power,  whether  that  character  and  that  power 
be  malignant  or  benign, 

In'ing's  dress,  for  Shylock,  L"(inipristd  a  brown 
gabardine^  girdled  by  a  parti*colortd  shawl,  a  black, 
flat-topped  cap  with  a  yellow  band  across  it,  and 
square- toed  shoes,  of  soft  leather.  He  dressed  the 
head  with  gray  hair,  long  behind,  the  crown  of  the 
skull  being  bald.  One  loi^k  of  hair,  being  brushed  for- 
ward, appeared  on  the  brow,  pnijecting  from  beiiealh 
the  hat.  lie  carried  a  black  crutch-stick.  In  the  Sec- 
ond  Act  he  slightly  changed  the  costume, — as  already 
noted.  In  the  Third  Act  be  wore  a  long  robe,  but 
neither  hat  nor  gabardine-  In  the  Trial  Scene, 
his  dress  was  scrupulously  correct,  neat,  and  Formal, 
his  hair  carefully  smoothed  and  arranged,  his  as|Jert 
that  of  a  priest  going  to  the  altar,  to  offer  sacrifice; 
a  more  composed  aspect  could  not  be  imagined, — the 
aspect  of  ft  lethal  monster,  sure  of  his  prey,  because 
bulwarked  behind  the  pretence  of  religion  and  law, — 
and  nothing  at  once  as  imposing  and  terrible  had 
before  been  shown  on  our  stage  by  any  actor 
of  Shylock.  When  Irving  first  presented  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  London,  it  had  a  run 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  consecutive  iJcrformances, 
a  record  never  equalled  with  any  play  of  Shake- 
speare's-    He  restored  the  Fifth  Act,    which*  after 
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the    time   of   Edmund    Kcan.    bad    frequently    been 
omitted. 

RtCHAUD   UANSPIKLD. 

Hicbard  Mansfield  flssumed  the  character  of  Shy* 
tijck  t'oi'  the  first  time  on  OctoUr  2«,  18M,  at  Herr- 
niaiiir?(  Theatre,  New  York,  and  retained  it  in  his 
repertory  till  the  last<  His  ideal  of  it  was  not  abso- 
lutely definite!  but  in  the  main  it  wa^  correct.  At 
first  be  endeavored  to  infuse  into  the  performance  a 
straiu  of  sensibility, — ^judicious,  perhaps,  from  one 
point  of  view,  but  unwarranted.  His  purpose  then 
was  to  emphasize  every  redeeming  human  ciiaracter- 
istic  that  ingenious  reasoning  can  attribute  to  Shake- 
speare's Jew,  and  thus  to  win,  particularly  from  a 
Hebrew  audience,  active  sympathy  with  a  despised^ 
persecuted,  injured  man,  pursuing  a  justifiable  course 
to  mvrngc  the  wrongs  which  had  been  heaped,  not  only 
on  himself,  but  on  his  tribe-  Later  he  partly  ehmi- 
natcd  sensibility  and  laid  the  stress  chiefly  on  evil 
power,  but  he  never  rcnched  a  decisive  attitude  toward 
it>  At  the  lime  of  his  firs-t  appearance  as  Skploch, 
lie  had,  us  he  assured  me,  never  seen  a  performance 
of  the  part,  and  lie  declarrd  that  he  had  approacbetl 
Uic  subject  "with  a  white  mind/'  He  also  said  that 
the  play  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  appeared  to 
him  to  be  "a  fairy  tale," — an  ojrinion  which,  con- 
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sideling  certain  incon^dstcncics  and  fanciful  dcrmcnts 
in  its  plot,  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  indefensible. 
His  dreHsing  as  well  as  liis  acting  of  Shylock  under- 
went various  changes,  from  year  to  year.  Some 
of  the  stage  business  that  he  used  at  first, — 
as  when  he,  literally,  spat  upon  the  stage,  after 
saying,  to  AntoniOt  "your  worship  was  the  lost 
man  in  our  mouths/' — was  subsequently  discarded. 
His  original  dress,  which  consisted  of  such  profuse 
drapery  that  his  rather  short  figure  seemed  nearly  as 
broad  as  it  was  long,  was,  in  time,  much  improved  by 
closer  adjustment  of  the  robe  to  the  person,  but  be 
could  not  be  induced  to  reject  a  queer  cap,  having  flaps 
upon  it,  resembling  the  wings  of  a  bat.  The  heavy 
long  gray  beard,  diversified  by  a  tuft  of  black  hair 
beneath  the  lower  lip,  lA-ith  which,  at  first,  he  obscured 
Shfftock's  face,  was  dismissed,  and  first  a  long,  iron- 
gray  beard,  without  moustache,  and  then  a  thin,  short 
beard,  with  moustache,  both  of  the  Utter  nearly  white, 
— were  subsliluted  for  il,  allowing  facial  expression 
to  become  visible.  A  ballet  of  ^'fairies,*'  with  which 
be  bad  caused  the  Fifth  Act  to  be  opened,  was  soon 
cast  aside.  In  his  final  arrangement  of  the  comedy 
Mansfield  cut,  altered,  transposed,  and  condensed  the 
text,  till  the  original  form  of  the  piece  was  greatly 
marred.  One  of  the  Casket  Scenes  and  the  Garden 
Scene  were  retained.    The  supreme  moments  in  Mans- 
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(leid's  Impersonation  of  Skfflock  were  those  that 
include  the  delivery  of  the  Jew's  speech  on  usury,  the 
sudden  change  from  malignant  volubility  to  simu- 
lated geniality  of  humor,  at  ''Why,  look  you,  bow 
you  stomir'  and  the  delirium  of  the  Street  Scene,  a 
passage  in  which  he  wruught  a  Iremrndous  effe-ct  tiy 
meanA  of  his  frenzied  action  and  his  exceptionally 
copious  and  resonant  voice.  In  the  delivery  of  the 
text  he  used  the  expedient  of  cadence,  producing  the 
effect  of  dialect, — therein  subscribing  to  a  practice 
long  prevalent  In  the  Continental  Theatre  of  Europe, 
but  first  employed  on  the  Knglish  Stage,  I  believe, 
by  the  eider  Booth.  At  the  close  of  the  Trial  Scene 
he  made  Shylock  place  the  point  of  his  curved  knife, 
inside  his  dre.ss,  at  the  throat,  intimating  the  purpose 
or  act  of  suicide,  and  he  spoke  the  words,  'T  am  not 
well,'*  in  a  weak,  thin  voice,  as  though  to  signify 
that  the  Jew  was  bleeding  to  death,  from  a  stoically 
sclf-inflietcd  wound, — a  piece  of  business  not  merely 
unwarranted  but  preposterous.  It  is  remembered  that 
an  unfortunate,  partially  demented  man,  James  Owen 
0*Connor, — who  undertook  to  be  an  actor,  and 
eventually  died  in  a  mad-house, — appearing  at  the 
Star  Theatre.  New  York.  April.  1888,  when  present- 
ing himself  as  Shylock.  caused  the  Jew  to  commit 
suicide  in  the  Court,  at  the  climax  of  his  discom* 
flture.    As  a  whole  Mansfield's  portrayal  of  this  part, 
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wtiilc  superb  at  certain  points,  remains  in  memory^ — 
like  Alnddins  tower, — unfinished. 


LATER   PEEFORMANCES. 

Since  the  time  of  Macklin,  the  character  of  Shylock 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  left  to  actors  distinctively 
serious,  but,  of  late  years,  several  comedians  have 
undertaken  to  play  il^ — among  others,  Herbert  Beer- 
hohni-Trec  and  Arthur  Bourchier,  in  England^  and 
Sidney  Herbert,  Nathaniel  Cheever  Goodwin,  and 
Edward  Hugh  Sothern,  in  America,  The  perform- 
snces  of  the  part  given  by  Mn  Tree  and  Mn 
Bouirhier  have  not  (1911)  been  seen  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stage.  Mr,  Herbert's  performance  was  given 
at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York,  on  November  ID.  1898, 
when  the  late  Au^ustin  Daly  re\"ived  'The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  witii  the  lovely  Ada  Rehan  as  Portia. 


augustin  DALra  bevtval.— ampfET   Herbert- 

'-  Daly's  first  venture  with  this  comedy  was  made 
at  the  New  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Jarjuary  11,  1875.  when  he  presented  a  version,  in 
four  acts  and  four  scenes,  such  as  had  been  per- 
formed at  the  Prince  of  Wnles  Theatre,  London. 
E.  L.  Davenport  acted  Shylock  and  CarloHa  LecJercq 
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acted  Portia.  Daly's  revival  in  1898, — ^the  last  pro- 
duction of  a  Shakcapearcftn  play  that  he  ever  made, — 
was  his  consummate  contribution  to  stage  endeavor 
with  this  comedy.  It  was  at  that  lime,  and  at  other 
times,  ulleged  liy  censors  of  Daly's  management  (and, 
licing  a  nmn  of  dirl/tUirial  charact<?r,  indurniluhle  will, 
peremptory  manners,  and  extraordinary  achievement, 
he  had  many  enemies),— that  his  re^nvals  of  Shakc- 
spcorc  were  "irreverent"  and  "over-elaborate/'  That 
charge  was  both  false  and  contemptible, — the  mean 
detraction,  bred  of  envy  and  spiteful  animnsity»  ivhich 
must  e^'cJ'  asperse  merit.  It  gained,  however,  a  shadow 
0/  justification  in  his  final  presentment  of  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice/'  in  which,  conscious  of  the  prevalent 
acceptance  of  Irving's  artistically  matchless  setting 
and  interpretation  of  that  t^lay,  Daly  made  prodigious 
endeavor  to  overwhelm  comparison, — setting  the  piece 
in  scenery  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  and  dress* 
ing  it  with  a  splendor  of  costly  appard  unprecedented 
in  its  staffe  iiistory.  The  hixury  of  environment 
was  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  necessity,  the  comedy 
being  decorated  lo  exceiw.  The  torisonanw  that 
ithould  exist  between  raiment  and  character  was  not 
scrupulously  considered,  thnufjh  historical  accuracy  was 
earnestly  souf^ht.  The  occasional  attempts  at  verisi- 
milttude  in  every-day  lifej — street  scenes,  frolics,  riots, 
and  the  like  accessories, — sometimes  ended  in  common- 
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place  prosiuess  of  detail.  The  presence  of  a  throng 
of  vocal  spectators  during  Lorenzo's  assignation 
scene  with  Jemca  and  their  elopement  was  hath 
incrodihlc'  and  ludicroufi.  On  the  other  hand,  t]ic 
acting,  throiigliout  the  performance,  was  noble  in 
purpose  and  often  splendid  in  fulfilment,  the  setting 
comprised  many  elements  of  beauty,  the  humorous 
points  of  Ibe  play  were  made  speeially  effective,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  romance  that  should  accompany  Us 
presentation  was^  in  general,  admirably  preserved. 
The  public  benefit  which  accrues  from  on  earnest, 
adequate  presentment  and  interpretation  of  any  one 
of  Shakespeare's  great  plays  could  not  be  oveff* 
estimated.  Daly  richly  desen'ed,  on  that  occasion, 
public  gratitude  and  a  generous  recognition  of  his 
superb  accomplishment,  but>  although  the  comedy  was 
acted  fifty-two  consecutive  times,  he  did  not  receive 
his  merited  rew*ard.  A  competent  performance  of 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  a  public  service,  of 
exceptional  and  specific  importance.  In  no  otlier 
play,  except  in  that  marvel  of  felicitous  diction, 
"King  Richard  TI,."  has  Shakespeare  written  in  a 
vein  of  such  exquisite  poetry  and  splendid  eloquence 
td  are  found  in  certain  passages  of  Ibis  comedy, — 
such,  for  example,  as  ShjflorJc's  rebuke  to  Antomo; 
Bofmnmo'f  apostrophe  to  Portia'x  portrait,  Prtrtia'/t 
speech  when  plighting  her  troth,  and  Lorenzo's  ptean 
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to  the  stars  in  the  midnight  sky.  "The  Winter's 
Talc"  excels  "The  Merchant"  in  imflginution;  "^Vs 
You  Like  IV*  is  richer  in  fatiey,  pensive  philosophy, 
quaititness^  and  sprightly  mirth;  "Twelfth  Night'' 
contains  more  hutnor  and  more  wealth  of  diversified 
character;  "Much  Ado  About  Xothing"*  is  morr-  bril- 
liant and  crisp;  but  neither  of  those  comedies  is  the 
equal  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  in  human  interest 
of  plot,  passionate  inteoKity  of  feeling,  absorbing 
dramatic  action  and  su5|iense,  or  the  perfect  harmuny 
of  concurrent  and  conlrAsIeil  tragical  and  coniim) 
ingredients,  symmtrtrically  united  and  made  propul* 
sivc  to  a  perfect  urtistic  climax  and  fulfilment 

Daly  invariably  assumed  the  function  of  the 
instructor  as  well  as  that  of  the  manager^ — often  with 
advantagt-mis  results,  Hjually  to  actnrs  and  Ruditors, — 
and  the  observer  of  performances  given  on  his  stage 
was,  therefore,  necessarily  often  in  doubt  as  to  whose 
ideal  was  disclosed.  The  anxiety  of  that  manager  as 
to  his  production  of  *The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was 
extreme.  The  play  was  in  rehearsal,  intermittently, 
for  more  than  one  year, — a  fact  unprecedented  in 
his  management.  He  was  perplexed  to  find  an  actor 
for  Shylock,— the  election  at  one  time  inclining 
toward  Tyrone  Power,  at  another  toward  George 
Clarke,  since  deceased,  and  finally  lighting  upon 
Sidnej'  Herbert-     Mr-  Herbert's  ideal,^-or  rather  the 
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ideal  that  he  presented^ — was>  at  first,  blurred  by 
nervous  trepidation,  but  his  performance,  after  a  time, 
beeanic  definite,  coherent,  and  consistent,  evincing 
thought,  feeling,  and  force.  Viewed  m  the  first 
attempt  of  a  comedian  in  a  character  that  contains 
elements  of  ImgtHly,  it  certainly  was  tht-  best  per- 
formance, of  its  class,  seen  on  our  stage  for  many 
yeara.  It  again,  in  some  measure,  presented  Shi/lock 
as  tlie  austere*  majestic  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of 
Israel*  but  it  employed  a  method  of  feverish  flurry 
wliich  is  not  wnrrante<l  by  the  text  and  which  was 
not  justified  by  its  practical  result.  "Never  move" 
was  the  precept  of  Mrs*  Siddons.  in  acting  the 
Sleep  Walking  Scene  of  Ladff  MacbtiK  ""Move 
continually"  appeared  to  be  Mr-  Herbert's  precept^ 
in  acting  Shyloch,  although  he  gradually  abated  his 
activity.  The  Jctv  was  not  shown  as  self-centred 
and  authoritative,  but  generally  as  in  a  state  of 
splenetic  bustle, — a  scorpion  in  venom,  but  a  scorpion 
also  in  celerity.  During  the  Bond  Scene  pritb  Bassanio 
and  Antonio  Mr.  Herbert  chiefly  impressed  his  audi- 
ence by  his  superb  make-up,  which  would  have  been 
a  fit  siibj(?rt  for  a  painting,  his  (left  expression  of 
veiled  craft,  his  suppressed  animosity,  and  his  fluent 
delivery  of  the  sarcastic  speeches.  In  the  Second  Act 
he  copied  much  of  the  business  of  Henry  Irving. 
Not  til]  the  Street  Scene  did  he  become  approximately 
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frcCj  though  even  there  he  seemed  inexplicably  desir- 
oius  to  keep  himseir  down  and  to  substitute  a  squall 
for  a  tempest.  His  achievement  in  that  trying 
situation  would  have  had  more  potencj'  of  effect 
but  for  the  iKcdIc'Sb  und  disturbing  presence  of  u 
rabble  of  cluldreii.  rneiiL^  ut  t)ie  Jcxo'x  heels  urid 
deriding  him, — an  incident  ntentionc^d  in  the  text  but 
not  shown,  and  neither  essential  nor  desirable  to  be 
shown.  He  revealed  considerable  and  unexpected 
resources  of  power,  and  notwithstanding  a  partially 
defective  method,  a*  of  an  actor  uiistalcenly  curbing 
his  nalnrjtl  npiril  and  Wi^  freedum  of  evpres:sion,  he 
gained  a  substantial  success,  by  sincerity  and  intense 
feeling,  No  comedian  of  Mr  Herbert's  order  since 
the  lime  of  Thomas  King, — bs  far  as  stage  records 
testify, — has  endured  such  a  test.  In  the  Trial  Scene 
he  WHS  comparatively  unimpressive^  partly  by  reoNon 
of  the  incomplete  method  of  his  expression,  partly 
because  the  premature  disruption  of  the  Court  marred 
his  climax,  but  more  because  of  \m  weak,  causeless 
prostration  of  himself  upon  the  floor.  The  Jew  is^ 
indeed,  broken  at  the  last,  but  even  at  the  last  he 
exerts  his  will,  and  when  he  departs  from  the  Court 
in  which  he  has  been  so  disastrou<dy  defeated  and 
despoiled  he  will  go  away  to  sign  that  "deed  of  gift" 
and  to  die, — if  die  he  must, — alone. 
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NATHANIEL   CHBKVER   GOODWIN. 


Mr,  Goodwin  assumed  the  Jew  for  the  first  lime 
in  New  York,  on  May  25,  llfOl,  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Theatre,  in  a  presentment  of  the  comedy 
wliich  was  made  with  much  of  the  accoiitreme^nt 
thst  had  licen  devised  and  rm  ployed  by  Daly, 
In  eccentric  comedy  Mr,  Goodwin  has  used  good 
abilities  w*tth  good  effect,  but  hi^  personality  is  not 
commanding  and  he  is  destitute  of  tragic  power. 
The  actor  who  would  impress  an  audience  as  Shi/lock 
must  be,  in  himself, — whatever  be  bis  ideal  or  his 
method, — authoritative  and  formidable.  No  per- 
former of  flimsj'  character,  slender  {ibre,  finicftl 
make-up,  and  frivolous  manner  can  create  and  sus* 
tain  an  illusion  in  that  or  in  any  kindred  part 
Among  the  anecdotes  of  Napoleon  there  is  one  whidi 
relates  that  a  person  who  had  hidden  himself  in  a 
picture  gallery  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  that  great 
soldier  was  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  terror 
when  the  Emperor  fixed  his  gaze  upon  him  that  he 
became  temporarily  paralyzed.  Certain  parts  in  the 
drama  require,  in  the  actnr,  stalwart  tndividuality, 
fier^'  intellect,  mansive  physical  force,  and  great  inher- 
ent focUity  of  tragic  expression.  Shylock  is  one  of 
those  parts.  Mr.  Goodwin  did  not  rise  to  that  height, 
because  he  oould  not.     His  performance  commingled 
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craft,  sArcAsm,  biltcnicss,  splenetic  hmnor,  and  mali(%, 
aiid  tlittt  couglouicratc;  was  tempered  with  a  singular 
old*gcntIemanly  complaisanco,  as  though  Shylack  were 
apprehended  as  a  possibly  benign  person.  His 
level  speaking  was  smooth,  he  skilfully  indicated  the 
duplicity  of  the  Jcw^s  bargain  with  tlie  MercJiani, 
and  he  cauised  a  momentary  ripple  of  dramatic  effect 
by  his  delivery  of  Skyhck'tt  sarcastic  address  to 
Antonio,  on  past  indignities  and  present  solicitations; 
and  that  effect  he  made,  while  showing  himself  to  be 
ndthcr  correct  nor  fluent  in  the  dcii\"crj-  of  blank 
\'crse.  In  the  Street  Scene  he  was  merely  vehement, 
and  in  the  Trial  Scene  he  was  colloquial  and  common* 
place,  signifying  nothing  of  Shyloek'M  smouldering 
passion  and  concentrated  hatred,  and,  at  a  supreme 
moment,  showing  his  inconsequence  by  turning  his 
back  upon  his  victim.  His  voice  was  thin,  his  action 
tame,  his  identification  with  the  character  verj'  slight, 
and  his  performance,  as  a  whole,  crude,  spasmodic^ 
and  insignificant.  In  the  ideal  there  was  some  mani- 
festation of  humanitanan  design.  The  beginner  in 
study  of  Skylock  is  often  misled  by  that  mirage^  but 
the  mature  student  is  forced  to  reject  it.  Shylock  is 
strength,  not  weakness;  hate,  not  love;  cnjclty,  not 
merey;  incarnate  wickedness.— having  abundant  rea- 
son for  bang  the  villain  that  he  is;  intent  on  a  sanc- 
tioned murder,    possessed  of  a  sufficient  cause,  and 
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coiifi<3ent  in  his  purpose  anJ  hinisdf.  The  comedian 
signified  coinpreliension  of  liiiu  as  only  the  well-mean- 
ing *'riuiii  in  the  street."  The  ^armenU  worn  by  Mr. 
Gotxlwin  dwnrfed  liis  somewhat  squst  figure,  and  by 
their  ornamentation  suggested  that  Shylack  was»  per- 
haps, a  dealer  in  feathers.  One  new  but  ineffective 
piece  of  business  was  introduced,  at  the  end  of  the 
Setotid  Act,— another  uf  the  several  futile  efforts 
whioli  liave  lieen  maJe  to  better  the  instruction  of 
Henry  Irving.  Shylock.  on  returning  to  his  house, 
after  tlic  incifJent  of  Jcmcaa  flight,  was  made  to 
knock  on  the  door,  thrust  it  open*  rush  in.  and,  pres- 
ently, being  unseen^  to  utter  cries  of  distraction  and 
r»ge,  and  then  to  emerge,  distraught  and  dishevelled, 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter,  presumably  left  for  him 
by  his  fugacious  daughter,  and  as  he  ran  across  the 
stage  to  blurt  the  words  which,  subsequently,  Solamo 
says  "the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets": 

"  ■  My  (Intiglitor) — O  my  dticttts! — O  my  dHughter! 
Fieri  ffilTi  a  Chris t lan  t — O  my  rKnstiun  ducvits! 
Justice!  the  Uw, my  ducatS)  and  my  daughter!''* 

EDWARD   HUGH   SOTHKRy. 


Mr.  Sothern's  performance  of  Shyloch. — first  shown 
in  New  York.  Tebniary  16.  1907.  at  the  Lyric  The- 
atre,— was  so  incorrect  and  ineffecHve  that  it  would 
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require  no  mention  but  for  the  fact  of  that  coiDcdiaii's 
prominence  in  Hie  contemporary  American  Theatre, — 
an  honorable  prominence,  gained  by  ambitious,  con- 
scientious, eontimioua  labor,  during  many  years,  and 
by  Fortunate  assoeiation  ^vitli  the  l>e£t  Shukespearean 
actress  of  the  present  period  on  Llie  Ainerieaii  Stnge, 
Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  Allusion  occurs  in  like  writings 
of  Fanny  Kembie, — who  certainly  was  an  authority 
on  Acting, — to  "those  rare  gifts  of  Nature  without 
whidi  Art  is  a  dead  body/'  Mr,  Sothern's  Shylock 
was  "a  dead  Iwdy"  indeed.  Professional  skill  was 
imiicuted,  tugclher  with  some  results  of  st[idy,  hut  the 
idcul  was  fulsc  and  the  expression  of  it  was  weak* 
Once  more  the  wearied  beholder  discerned  an  abor- 
tive effort  to  blend  j^reed  with  benevolence,  the  crafty 
usurer  with  the  majestic  Hebrew  patriarch,  the 
bloodthirsty  schemer  for  revenge  with  the  noble, 
loving  father,  the  would-be  murderer  with  the  austere, 
righteous  minister  of  Justice,  and  once  more  the 
miion  of  ihoBe  antagonistic  components  was  seen  to 
be  impossible.  The  comedian  concealed  his  face, — a 
face  which,  when  fully  disclosed,  is  not  remarlcahly 
cxprc*isive. — by  a  superabundance  of  hair  and  paint, 
and  in  his  speech  he  affected  a  thick,  nasal  ^'pudding" 
voice  utterance.  One  instance  of  his  stage  business 
should  alone  suffice  to  prm'e  how  completely  unworthy 
his  performance  of  Shylock  was  of  particular  examina- 
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tiaii  and  record:  like  his  foreign  predecessor,  Ermetc 
Novelli,  he  seated  himself  in  the  Street  Scene! 


KOBKKT    BKUCE    MANTBLU 

Mantel!  wisely  followed  the  tradition  established  by 
Macready,  His  method  was  marked  by  simplicity. 
He  did  not  endeavor  to  invest  Shylock  with  religious 
austerity  or  place  him  in  a  sacramental  attitude 
toward  his  Christian  rival  and  insulter  and  the  Chria- 
tian  community  of  Venice.  He  presented  a  formi- 
dable, revenjieful  Jew,  bitterly  resentful  of  the  injuries 
that  he  had  personally  suffered;  his  expression  of 
mingled  rage  and  angni;4h  over  his  losses  and  of  cruel 
and  frantic  equitation  over  the  supposed  losses  of  his 
hated  enemy  was  expert  and  effective;  and  liis  main- 
tenance of  a  coldly  diabolical  purpose  of  murder,  at 
the  culmination  of  Shylock'a  treacherous  contrivance 
against  the  life  of  Antonio,  was  massive  with  authority, 
determinate  with  inflexible  purpose,  and  consistent 
and  fine  with  the  fluent  procedure  of  studied  art. 
There  was  not,  in  his  acting  of  the  Jeto,  an  over- 
whelming whirlwind  of  passion.  There  was  no  pecu- 
liar ingenuity  in  his  stage  business.  Manteirs  cos- 
tiune  was  nehraic  and  appropriate:  his  excellence 
85  an  actor  has  been  shown  in  parts  that  transcend 
Shylodc  in  many  ways. 
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POBTIA. 

It  Id  not  pnAsible  to  sympathize  with  a  fortune- 
hunier  wlio  purposes  to  rectify  his  financial  affairs  by 
marrying  a  wealthy  heiress,  but  it  is  easj'  to  perceive 
that  Banmnio  is  substantially  a  good  felloiv,  and  tliat 
he  19  truly  in  love  with  Portia,  as  Portia  certainly  is 
with  him,  and,  so  perceiving,  it  is  pleasant  to  follow  the 
course  of  their  love-story  to  its  happy  close.  Portia, 
unhappily,  has  often  been  performed  by  elderly  or 
obWouiity  mature  women,  and  made  unduly  old  and 
even  masculine.  She  is  a  youn^  and  lovely  ^irl;  she 
lives  in  the  season  when  love  is  essential  and  delicious; 
and  when  she  says,  to  her  intimate  companion  Nerissa, 
"My  little  body  is  a-wearj'  of  this  great  world/'  she 
unconsciously  indicates  her  desire  for  love — her  weari- 
ness of  a  life  that  is  incomplete-  The  words  that 
Portia  ffpeakd  immediately  after  Batmnio  has  made  his 
fortunate  choice  of  the  leaden  casket  utter  the  very 

t heart  of  love  and  reveal  the  whole  soul  of  the  woman. 
The  Pori%Q9  of  the  stage  have  been  numerous* 
Wbcn  Burbage  acted  Shyloch,  the  part  must  have 
been  misrepresented  by  a  male,  accordinpf  to  the  cus- 
tom of  that  period,  Kitty  CUve  and  P^  Woffington 
were  among  the  first  prominent  actresses  to  appear  as 
Portia,  after  Macklin  had  revived  Shakespeare's  com- 
I L 
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edy-  Kitty  Clive,  in  the  Trial  Scene,  when  disguised 
as  Balthasar,  was  accustomed  to  imitate  the  maimer  of 
one  or  another  well-known  lawyer  of  the  day.  Peg 
Woftiiigton,  who  acted  Portia  for  the  first  tUue, 
May  1,  1743,  at  Drury  Lane,  is  said  to  have  l*ccii 
excellent  in  the  part,  but  there  is  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  her  performance,  Mrs,  Yates  acted  Portia 
in  1770.  Mrs-  Siddons, — advertised  as  "A  Young 
Lady/'  and  making  ber  first  London  appear- 
ance,— played  the  part  for  the  first  time  in  1775, 
Then,  in  the  old  records,  follow  the  names  of 
Miss  Macklin  (daughter  of  Charles),  Miss  Barsanti, 
Ehzaheth  Farren,  Elizabeth  Younge  {afterward  Mrs, 
Pope),  Eliza  Kemble,  Anne  de  Camp,  Miss  Ilydcr, 
Mrs.  Pope  2d,  Miss  Murray,  Mrs.  Glover.  Misa 
Smith,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  Miss  Jamian,  Mrs.  Morris,  Mrs- 
Henry,  and  Mrs.  Merry  {Anne  Brunton).  Nearer  to 
the  present  time  come  Ellen  Tree,  Helena  Faucit, 
Fanny  Kemble,  Julia  Bennett  BaiTow.  Mrs.  F.  B< 
Conway  (Sarah  Crocker) ,  Bella  Patcman^  Ellen 
Terry,  Helena  Modjeska,  Ada  Rehan.  and  JuUa 
Marlowe-  Mme-  Modjeska  gave  a  dcUcious  imper- 
sonation of  Portia,  upon  which  ntemory  delights  to 
linger.  She  specially  revealed,  and  exulted  in,  the 
tender,  ardent,  intrinsic  womanho<id  of  that  golden 
girl  of  Italy,  and  I  remember  that  the  love-hght  in 
ber  eyes  when  Portia  looked  at  Bassamo,  while  he  was 
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making  choice  among  the  caskets,  was  one  of  the  most 
expressive,  artistic,  fascinating  beauties  of  her  beauti* 
fill  performance, — a  seemingly  spontaneous  but  per- 
fectly ordered  achicvLTiient  iii  actinjf,  which  irradiated 
with  the  light  of  genius  the  whole  fine  love-story  of 
Shakespeare's  exqui:iite  comedy, 

''Where  cYerj  something  being  blent  together 
Turnit  tn  a  ivilil  of  iiulliiiig  Have  uf  jtty" 


ADA    ERHAK- 

Ada  Rehan,  as  Portia,  gave  a  performance  com- 
bining imiatc  loveliness  of  spirit  with  a  fine  aristocraey 
of  demeanor.  It  happens  that  among  all  Shake- 
speare's heroines  Portia,  in  the  affection  of  that 
actTL'Ss,  hvLs  ever  been  the  favorite-  She  merged  her- 
self in  the  character;  she  was,  in  person,  the  dazzling 
whilr  ami  goldm  lit*iinty  whom  tht  pot't  has  drawn; 
and  in  her  acting  she  diffu-sed  the  double  charm  of 
exquisite  grace  and  deep  feeling.  The  resemblance 
of  Portia  to  Rosalind  was  discerned  and  indicated  by 
her,  but  also  she  discerned  and  indicated  the  differ- 
ence between  thcni,  Portia  combines  exceptional 
mind  with  irresistible  feminine  allurement.  She  is 
more  intellectual  than  Rosalivd,  cind  at  the  same  time 
more  passionate,  but,  like  Rosalind,  she  is  expert  in 
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kiDdly  banter  and  playful,  almost  i^atiric^,  mockery: 
like  Rosalind,  she  assumes  man's  appartrl  in  order  to 
accomplish  a  purpose,  and,  like  Hotalind,  she  is  self- 
contained,  holding  all  her  feelings  in  controL  Unlike 
Bosalirtd,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  concerned  in  high, 
serious  employment;  she  confronts  a  situation  of 
tra^c  import,  a  situation  fraught  with  enormous 
responsibility  and  agonizing  suspense,  and  through- 
out a  long  and  painful  ordeal  of  conflicting  emotiom 
she  is  sclf-possessedf  authoritative,  and  competent, 
manifesting  a  force  of  character  such  as  Rosalind 
nowhere  indicates,  and  £uch  as  would  not  be  expeeUd 
from  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  comedy  women, 
except  the  gtrntlcr  hut  rt'solute  Imoffen.  Ada  Rehun, 
who  had  given  the  best  representation  of  Rosalind 
that  has  been  seen  in  our  time,  evinced,  in  her  acting 
of  Portia,  an  exact  discrimination  between  the  quali- 
ties of  the  two  characters,  emphasizing  the  intellectual 
element  in  the  lady  of  Belmont,  while  freely  and  fully 
depicting  the  romantic,  exalted,  tremulous  and  various 
conditions  and  emotions  appurtenant  to  love-  Her 
Portia  could  be  coldly  dignified,  but  also  she  could 
be  meek  and  gentle;  she  could  be  radiantly  merry, 
and  she  coidtl  be  fei'^enlly  passionate.  There  was, 
in  her  temperament,  a  constitutional  winning  sweet- 
ness that  not  her  most  sparkling  raillery  could  wholly 
conceal,  and  in  the  archness  of  her  innocent  mischief, — 


1 


«itfc   : 

wO,  and  I  icmmibu  In  raOfr  cf  Of 
HjipptrcsL  bTwcrer.  b  rut  fat  kvL  it  is  w4  in 
great  CAtnT-s  tbe  chief  ofr  j«ct  of  Ef  e>  i^Wait  b 
fmyif,rfL  Sfce  ttirfa  of  othen^  and  ean»  for  tbeoL 
It  «u  oQC  of  tbe  fdfc£ti«s  of  Ada  Refaan's  impmK>oa^ 
trail  tfca*  h  showed  a  solid  jnkSe  of  duty  to  he  tbt 
bass  o^  Portia't  nature,  and  tntScatcd  her  capabUitT 
of  bgr-g  safficieat  to  herself,  and,  sbould  adrer&tr  of 
foTtan±  reqaire  the  sacrifice,  of  Iitui^  without  lore. 
The  sacrifice-  happnr.  is  not  required.  PcrtU  kiTes 
and  she  is  beloved,  and  thus  she  was  shown  in  this 
portraTal, — not  less  the  inspiraticHi  of  lore  than  the 
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ecstatic  pcrsonifiGation  of  it.  Her  demeanor  in  ibe 
Trittl  Scene,  when  Portia  meets  Skylock,  was  com- 
pletely aurcharged  with  goodness.  She  met  him  on 
the  ground  of  their  common  himianity,  not  believing 
possible  such  wickedness  of  purpose,  such  diabolical 
cruelty,  as  had  been  imputed  to  him.  The  reminder, 
"Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offered  thee,"  was 
spoken  very  gently,  confidentially,  in  a  way  to  appease 
the  hardest  of  angrj-^  men.  When  tlie  test  failed  her 
indignation  made  her  implacable,  and  from  that  point 
to  the  end  she  was  the  rigorous  administrator  of  the 
exact  law,  conmiitting  the  cruel  Jew  to  his  ruinous 
doom  without  one  moment  of  compunction.  Ada 
Kchans  appearance,  tn  Portia's  early  scents,  was 
exceptionally  beautiful.  She  wore  pearl  gray  rai- 
ment, exceedingly  becoming  to  her  tall,  lovely  figure, 
and  her  hair  was  golden  red.  Later  the  dark  robe  of 
tlie  Doctor  of  Lavos  was  worn  with  perfect  grace. 
It  is  e<<pecially  memorable  that  this  actress  waa  the 
first  and  the  only  Portia  of  our  time  or,  as  far  as 
stage  liistory  shows,  of  any  time,  who,  when  appear- 
ing before  the  "strict  court  of  Venice,"  evinced  and 
consistently  maintained  the  anxiety  not  to  say  the 
solemnity  inseiJarahie  from  the  situation  and  feelings 
of  a  person  who  is  to  adjudicate  upon  a  question  of 
wealth  or  ruin  and  life  or  death. 
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SLLfiN  TERRY. 

The  mflsculirie  obj(^ction  to  women  who  arc  dis- 
tinctively and  severely  intellectual  expresses  itself  in 
llic  reproach  that  they  arc  "mannish/*  No  real  mOD 
likes  a  "mannish''  woman,  any  more  than  a  real 
woman  likes  an  effeminate  man.  In  old  times  Portia 
was  frequently  played  by  heavy  formidable  females, 
unlovely,  unromantic*  hard,  cold,  practical,  matter-of- 
fact,  some  of  thcni  provided  with  the  stalwart  legs 
of  a  piano  and  the  booming  voice  of  a  trombone,  and 
the  part,  as  presented  by  those  executants,  naturally, 
diffused  no  chann.  That  sophisticated  sta^  Portia 
was  an  image  of  artifice  in  the  sprightly  scenes,  and 
of  nuu;cultiiity  and  dcelKiiiatiori  in  the  scene  of  the 
Trial.  She  eared  more  for  herself  than  for  her  lover, 
and  Iter  Pimetiou  in  the  i>erformariee  had  been  fully 
accomplished  when  once  !jhe  had  delivered  the  speech 
on  Mercy.  She  was  an  incident  to  Skylock,  In  later 
times  all  that  ha^  been  changed.  It  might  almost 
be  miuntained  that  tlie  true  Portia  has  only  in  com- 
paratively  recent  years  been  disoovei^-  In  her  latter 
presentations  of  the  character  on  oup  stage  Ellen 
Tcny  occasionally  disfigured  her  performance  of 
Portia  by  irrelevant  and  fardcal  interjections,  but 
the  most  spontaneously  feminine,  completely  symmct- 
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rical  and  absolutely  encbantiiig  embodiment  of  that 
part   was  the   one  git'cn  by  her,   as   she   presented 
it   in  the   earlier  days   of   her   professional    associa- 
tion  with   Henry    Irving.     All   the  gayety    and   all 
the  poetry  of  the  part  were  elicited  by  lier,  and  she  was 
the  first  among  players  to  show  Portia  as  a  lover, — ^ 
woman  in  love,  a  woman  knowing  herself  to  be  loved« 
and  radiant  with  happiness  because  of  that  knowledge. 
One  piece  of  her  stage-business,  in  particular,  was  an 
inspiration.     After  Bassanio  had  made  liis  fortunate 
choice  she  crumbled  some  roses  and  allowed  the  leaves 
to  flutter  down  into  the  leaden  casket  from  which  the 
happy  lover  had  taken  her  picture,  and   then,  bend- 
ing over  it,  seemed  to  consecrate  it  with  a  kiss.    Ecstasy 
has  not,  within  my  obsen-ation  of  acting,  been  better 
expressed.     The   melody    of    Ellen    Terry's    speech, 
the  clarity  and  sweetness  of  her  articulation,  the  fine 
intelligence   and    unerring    preasion    with    which    she 
gave  to  every  word  its  exact  shade  of  meaning,  and  the 
spontaneity  and  grace  of  her  action  had  the  inevitable 
result — and  could  have  no  other— of  making  her. — in 
Ben  Jonson  s  felicitous  phrase,— "Mistress  of  arts,  and 
hearts,  and  everything."    The  lovely  lines  about  Mercy 
came  from  her  lips  in  a  strain  of  golden  melody, — for 
she  could  and  did  speak  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  it 
seem   the   language   of  nature;  and,  a  little  to  vary 
Wordsworth's  fine  couplet. 
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The  mouc  in  oar  ht&rXa  vc  bore 
Long  after  it  vob  heard  do  more* 

When  EUcu  Terry  thus  embodied  Portia  the 
observer  saw  a  woman  of  fine  mind  as  well  as  of 
enchanting  bt-auly;  ii[i  imperial  ivomaii,  yet  one  e««i- 
tialiy  feminine^  posficssing  a  deep  henrt  and  a  pA5* 
donate  temperament,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possessed 
of  that  arch»  buoyant*  glittering  piquancy  and  play* 
fulnetis  which  are  fluent  from  health,  innocence,  and 
kindness  toward  all  the  world. 

Portia  Is  a  "rich  heiress."  She  has  been  reared  in 
luxury.  Her  state  is  that  of  a  princess.  All  things 
around  her  are  sumptuous,  and  her  mind,  like  her 
environment,  is  superb,  Evct>*  word  of  her  speech  is 
noble:  every  part  of  her  conduct  is  free,  generous^ 
and  fine.  That  ideal  cannot  be  made  actual  by  a  com- 
monplace person.  Ellen  Terry  had  only  to  be  her- 
self in  order  to  make  it  real.  In  Portia's  scenes  with 
Xeritta,  Morocco,  and  Arragon,  during  the  first  half 
of  the  play,  Shakespeare's  heroine  conquers  not  by 
action  and  not  by  much  speaking,  but  hy  condition; 
she  is  incarnate  enchantment.  Her  period  of  active 
expression  begins  with  the  scene  of  Baxnnmo'n  choice 
of  the  leaden  casket.  But  Portia  is,  from  the  first,  a 
lover.  Her  eyes  have  told  it  to  Baasanio.  and  her 
heart  ha^  told  it  to  herself.     That  note  was  sounded 
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by  Ellen  Terry,  in  Iier  assumption  of  Portia^  \rilh  the 
first  word  that  she  uttered,  and  that  was  ever  the  ^eat 
felicity  of  her  tnihoihnieiit.  When  love  is  td  Uie  heart 
cvcrj'  object  upon  v^hich  the  gaze  of  the  lover  falls 
is  hallowed;  eveiy  experience  of  Ufe  is  tremulous  with 
the  sweet  excitement  of  that  divine  fever, — for  true 
passion  is  ee^tatic  and  it  makes  humanity,  in  its  finer 
t^'pes,  almost  celestial.  The  consummate  art  of  Ellen 
Terry  was  never  better  shown  than  in  her  impartment 
of  the  condition  that  accouipaaies  a  cardinal  emotioiL 
She  invented  Portia  with  all  the  requisite  vivacity  and 
with  tile  pretty  craft  that  veils  her  passionate  longing 
beneath  smiles,  banter,  and  railler>',  but  also  she  made 
Portia  roiiiuntic,  tender,  ardent,  and  keenly  sensitive* 
— irradiating  her  being  with  sensibility  and  allure- 
ment. In  her  utterance  of  Portia's  playful  satire  on 
her  motley  suitors  there  was  no  acerbity,  but  only 
archness.  sparkUng  over  grave  and  gentle  preoccupa- 
tion. Her  illurmnative  by-play,  during  the  Casket 
Scenes,  was  governed  by  the  instinct  of  perfect 
courtesy  toward  Morocco  and  Arragon,  and  it  dis- 
closed, as  no  words  could  ever  dti,  at  the  moment  of 
}iaxmin(/it  rbulce,  depth  of  heart  and  ample  poten- 
tiality nf  imparting  bliss. 

Portia's  fertility  of  resource  and  expedition  of  move- 
ment vn'th  respect  to  Antomo's  perilous  condition  in 
the  scene  of  the  Trial  arc  winged  with  love,  j^t  her 


^    ^ 
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impetuosity  is  spc[:dily  curbed  by  the  refinement  and 
the  poise  which  arc  attributes  of  her  noble  nature. 
Few  of  the  women  of  Shakespeare  denote  as  broad 
a  vision  or  siioli  a  n^de  capacity  of  thought  as  Portia 
doe«,  and  there  ugain  the  acting  of  Ellen  Terry  satis- 
fiixi  the  Shake£i>ettrean  btandnrd.     There  wa&  iii.ifhiiig 
puny    in    it;    nutliing   narrow;    nothing    indicative   of 
inadequacy  and  effort.     An  alluring  presence,  great 
mental  fervor,  and  the  absolute  sincerity  which  bctits 
an  occasion  of  almost  tragic  suspense  constituted  her* 
in  the  Trial  Scene,  an  image  of  righteous  authority, 
and   her  delivery   of    Shakespeare's    melodious    verse, 
some  of  the  swt^te?tt  of  which  is  put  iiilo  Ihe  moulh 
of  tlus  heroine,  made  it  still  more  heautiful.     Ellen 
Terry  was  the  first  to  dress  Portia,  for  Die  Trial 
Scene,  in  a  beautiful,  flowing  scarlet  robe. — incorrect, 
according  to  authority  on  the  costume  of  a  Paduan 
doctor  of  laws  of  the  period  of  the  play,  but  delight' 
fully  effective-     By   Henry   Irving's  wise  restoration 
of  the  long  disused  Inst  act  of  the  comedy  Portia 
was  shown   in   her  triumphant  happines:^,  when   the 
wolfish  Jev>  hfld  been  discomfited  and   her  husband 
and   bis   friends   were   assembled    at   Behnont.     The 
glee  of  Ellen   Terry,   in   titat  act,   was   the   sunshine 
of  ft  guileless,  happy  heart,  and  it  madt-  that  lovely  Gar- 
den  Scene   radiant.     There   is  no   reason  to   suppose 
that  we  shall  ever  again  sec  Portia  so  truly  and  entirely 
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incarnated  as  she  whs  liy  that  great  actress.  If  the 
acting  of  Ellen  Tcrrj-  in  the  character  of  Portia,  when 
that  actrcsfl  was  in  her  prime,  was  not  pcrfctt  drft-^ 
matic  art  there  is  no  such  thing, — 

"'And  there  h  nothing  left  remarkablo 
lIcDcnth  the  Tiaitiag  moon." 


EIABN   TEBKY    AS    A    LECTUREiL 

Twenty-seven  years,  almost  to  the  day,  after  ber^ 
first  dramatic  appearance  in  New  York, — OetoberV 
80.  1883,  tit  the  Star  Tlieatrc,  as  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  in  Wills's  picturesque  and  pathetic  play  of 
"King  Charles  I-."— EUen  Terry  made  her  first 
appearance  in  that  capital  as  a  Lecturer  and>  at  the 
Hudson  Theatre,  November  3,  3910,  delivered  a  dis- 
course, diversified  by  readings,  on  "Shakespeare's 
TTeroincs — Triumphant/'  Many  Ihings,  in  llial  inter- 
val,— during  which  she  had  given  ahout  1.500  per- 
formances in  America, — had  changed  and  broken : 
there  was  but  little  change  in  her.  Time,  it  was  seen, 
had  only  touched  with  a  pensive  grace  the  affluent 
beauty  which  it  had  not  the  heart  to  spoil.  Her  figure 
was  still  imperial.  Her  movement  still  evinced  the 
bunyant  freedom  of  the  curling  wave.  Her  smile  still 
flashed  like  a  sudden  sunbeam.     Her  rich  voice  was 
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still  a  strain  of  mu^c-  Her  gestures  still  possessed  the 
ease,  breadth,  and  spontftneity  which  always  made 
them  absolutely  appropriate  and  expressive.  She 
still  was  Ellen  Terry,  tlie  foremost  inspiratioual 
actress  of  her  time;  a  woutan  of  authentic  genius, 
whoNe  dramatic  art, — often  exquisite,  more  often  law- 
less and  wild, — derived  an  unpremeditated,  enchant- 
ing felicity  from  her  opulence  of  womanhood, 
tenderness  of  heart,  unerring  intuition,  and  passionate 
ardor.  Not  in  any  period, — as  far  as  can  be  Icarnifd 
from  liistoric  records,  certainly  not  in  our  jicriod,— 
han  the  stage  presented  such  a  striking  example  as 
was  shown  by  Ellen  Terry  of  the  union  of  wild 
genius  with  practical  sense  in  the  conduct  of  pro- 
fessional life,  and  trained  skill  with  vacant,  intuitive 
impulse  in  the  art  of  dramatic  expression.  She  had 
rivals  in  specific  walks  of  the  drama,  but  cssentiftlly, 
as  a  personality  and  as  an  actress,  she  stood  alone. 
When  she  was  on  the  stage  in  her  rightful,  natural 
environment  she  was  an  acknowledged  Queen:  the 
suprenjc,  uimpproachable  Ophelia;  the  perfect  Beo' 
trice;  bewitching  and  pathetic  beyond  description  as 
Goethe's  Margaret:  like  a  lily  of  loveliness  as  Tenny- 
I'fl  Ronamund;  exquisite  in  the  simpUedty  and  purity, 
and  heartbreaking  in  the  ardent  passion  and  natural, 
womanlike  grief,  of  Wills's  OUvia;  the  veritable 
rough   diamond  of  humor   and  goodness   as   Kance 
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Oldjield,  The  bonor  roll  of  her  fine  artistic  adiicve- 
mciits  would  be  a,  very  long  one,  and  full  of  liglit. 
Oil  tlic  Lecture  Plulloriii  she  was  not  able  to  repro- 
duce those  iitmges  of  dramatic  power  and  beauty  which 
long  ago  she  httd  revealed  lu  tlie  Tlieatrt^  atid  left  as  a 
benediction  in  the  public  reriMrDibrancc.  The  most 
that  she  did  ad  a  Lecturer  was  to  impart  an  occasional 
sug^stion  of  some  of  them, — as  in  a  recital  of  Portias 
exposition  of  the  quality  of  Mercy;  but  to  remember 
her  delivery  of  that  and  kindiW  s»peeches  is  to  be 
reminded  of  the  lovely  lines  by  Ben  Jonson, 

"Tilt  voice  ao  swe^U  the  words  »o  f«iir» 
A»  j^umc  iiofi  chime  hud  ntrvkctl  the  nir, 
Aiidt  though  tli(*  Jtountl  wiu  ptirivii  theQC^ 
Still  left  uii  vcJio  in  the  »cn«e." 


To  see  Kllen  Terry,  in  her  Rrent  day,  as  an  actress, 
was  to  see  a  vital  creature  of  beauty,  passion,  tender- 
ness and  eloquence,  a  being,  in  Cleopatra's  fine  phrase, 
all  *"firc  and  air*":  but  even  to  see  her  as  a  lecturer  was 
a  privilege, — because  it  is  alwuys  a  pleasure  and  a 
benefit  to  experience  mental  and  spiritual  intercourse 
with  a  wnman  of  fine  temperament  ami  rare  personal 
charm,  Kllen  Terry,  indeed^  was  not  a  good  lecturer: 
tiierc  is  on  art  in  lecturing  as  well  as  acting,  and 
she  had  not  learned  it.  Her  method  was  experi- 
mental.   She  did  not  speak  with  conviction,  but  rather 
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wiUi  the  duliictj'  of  a  person  who  seemed  either  to  be 
uttering  the  thoughts  of  another  mind  or  uttering 
thoughts  which  had  not  been  maturely  and  thoroughly 
considered.  She  overran  her  "points."  She  made  no 
sufficient  allowance  for  either  laughter  or  applause. 
She  dropped  her  voice  at  the  end  o?  sentences,  so 
that  some  of  her  words  became  indistinct  or  inandihte. 
She  lacked  the  decisive,  dominant  quality  of  authority, 
being  at  times  uneasy,  hurried,  Hurried,  and,  at  such 
times^  therefore,  ineffective.  Her  views,  furthermore 
(such  of  them  as  slie  made  public),  were  often  incor- 
rect, generally  commonplace^  and,  in  the  matter  of 
thought,  superfsciah  Her  hits,  as  a  speaker,  were 
mostly  made  by  quick  little  flashes  of  piquant  com- 
ment and  sudden  transitions  of  playful  tone, — as  when^ 
remarking  on  the  theoretical  doubt  of  Shakespeare's 
entire  authorship  of  "King  Hcnrj'  VIII.,**  she  "just 
knows  that  Shakespeare  did  write  It,  at  least  Queen 
Kathcrinc"  and  thus  jauntily  laughed  the  commen- 
tators out  of  t;ourt- 

The  wiser  course  for  her  lo  have  pursued  as  a 
Shakespearean  entertainer  would  have  been  to  read 
or  recite  Scenes  from  Shakespeare,  as  once  she  did, 
in  London,  in  association  with  Henry  Irving,  when 
they  (lave  an  impressive  and  eminently  effective  read- 
ing of  '*Macbeth."  The  most  illustrious  of  her  female 
predecessors   on    the    platform,    Fanny    Kemble    and 
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Charlotte  Cushman,  took  that  course  and  were  bril- 
liantly succcasful  in  it  To  act  is  ooe  thing;  to 
ea?pound  is  another;  and  the  clangor  of  controversy 
that  hua  been  sounding  on  amoug  coniinentators  for 
two  hundred  years  might  well  he  accepted  as  a  warn- 
ing against  unprepared  adventure  into  the  Geld  of 
Shakespearean  Commentorj',  where,  indeed,  the 
speaker  must  "speak  by  the  card/'  Ellen  Terry'a 
views,  however  incorrect  or  trivial,  were  widely 
received  with  uiihesilant  credence,  simply  and  solely 
because  they  were  expressed  by  a  great  actress  who 
ought  to  be  sure  of  her  facts  and  was  presumed  to 
be  so.  They  were  not  entitled  to  any  such  aeceptancc. 
Examination  of  all  her  remarks  about  the  many  char- 
acters in  Shakespeare  upon  wliich,  ui  her  Seeling  way, 
she  was  pleased  to  touch  would  tax  a  reader's  patience- 
Brief  reference  to  some  of  those  concerning  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  while  indicating  the  flimsy 
nature  of  her  superficial  speculations  and  enforcing 
the  truth  that,  though  she  was  important  as  an 
impersonator  of  Shakespeare's  heroines^  she  was  not 
important  as  an  crpositor  of  them,  will  also  indicate 
some  essential  traits  in  the  character  of  Portia,  and 
thus  find  a  legitimate  and  useful  place  in  the  stage 
history  of  the  play.  In  her  descant  on  "The  Mer- 
chant" Miss  Terry  declared  that,  notwithstanding 
her  "speech  of  submission''  to  her  lover  (wliich,  by  the 
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way,  is  not  "a  speech  of  submission"  at  aJl),  Portia 
remains  v<rry  independent  and  immediately  hita  upon 
a  plan  for  the  rescue  of  Antonio,  which,  without  advice 
or  assistance,  witliout  asking  leave  or  opinion,  she 
puts  into  effect.  That  is  an  error.  Tlie  scene  of 
the  Iietrothal  of  Basmriio  and  Portia  is,  of  course, 
followed  by  their  marriage*  Bassanio,  leaving  his 
wife  at  the  altar,  tl)cn  returns  to  Venice^  provided  with 
money  to  pay  the  bond.  There  is  an  indication  of 
lapse  of  time  between  the  departure  of  Bassamo  from 
Belmont  and  the  subsequent  departure  therefrom 
of  Portia:  "You  have  i\  noble  and  a  true  conceit  of 
god-like  amity;  which  appears  most  strongly  in  bear- 
ing thus  the  absence  of  your  lord."  Portia's  course 
of  conduct  is  clear.  Solanio  has  stated,  of  Antonio, 
"It  should  appear  that  if  he  had  the  present  money 
to  discharge  the  Jew,  he  would  not  take  \V  Jesfica 
has  warned  Bassamo,  in  Portia's  presence,  that  her 
father  ''would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh  than  twenty 
times  the  value  of  the  sum  that  he  did  owe  him,"  and 
that  ''it  will  go  liard  with  poor  Antonio,"  unless 
Shylock  is  overruled  by  'iaw,  aulhorily,  and  power/" 
Tn  her  extremity  Portia,  who  wishes  lu  see  lier  hua- 
band  as  well  as  to  save  his  friend,  and  who  has  a 
nimble  wit,  applies  for  help  to  her  cousin.  Doctor 
BeUario,  a  learned  lawyer.  Her  Brst  application  is 
made  by  letter,  asking  for  instruction  as  to  how  to 
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proceed  for  Antonio's  rtlicf.  and  also  asking  for 
assistance  in  luasquerfldiiig  u^  a  lawyer  in  the  Court 
of  Venice.     To  her  servant  she  says: 

^  Sec  thou  fender  this 
Into  my  couiinS  hnnd,  Doctor  Ddlario: 
And»  look,  what  nota  uuil  gtiwicntt  \ic  doth  ^ttw  thee. 
Bring  tliciDt  1  pr«j  tliee,  with  Imngin'd  speed, 
Unto  the  Iruiiect,  to  Hie  cummon  ferry 
Which  tradcK  to  Venice.'* 


It  is  manifcatly  impossible  that  at  this  time  Portia 
can  have  thought  of,  or  planned,  the  cguibbk  which 
defeats  and  ruins  Shtjlock,  fur  llie  simple  hut  cou* 
clusi\*e  rea^nn  that,  at  this  time,  she  has  not  seen 
Antonio's  bond  to  the  Jew  and  does  not  know  the 
terms  of  it.  Ellen  Terry  declared  that  this  quibble 
*'ia  not  a  man's  idea,"  but  "a  woman's'';  that  it  occ:irs  to 
Portia  and  is  employed  by  her  as  a  sudden,  desperate 
clutching  at  a  last  possible  means  of  escape  for 
Anionio,  and  that  it  is  jusHtiable*  if  at  alL  only  on 
the  ground  that  "desperate  diseases  require  desperate 
remedies";  that  it  is  used  for  a  good  purpose;  and  that 
*'peop)e  employ  weapons  against  a  mad  dog  for  the 
use  of  which  they  would  he  cnndemned  if  the  dog 
were  only  wild  and  unruly."  That  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  preposterous. 

The  quibble  employed  by  Portia  is,  unmistakably, 
the  technical   quibble   of  a  lawyer  and   of  a  shrewd 
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and  tricky  one.  There  is  alniost  positive  evidence,  in 
the  posture  of  circumstances  as  well  ah  in  the  letter  of 
Doctor  Itcltario  to  the  Duke  of  Venice,  that  Portia 
has,  in  person,  consulted  her  lawyer-cousin  before 
appearing  in  court:  "We  turned  oer  many  books 
toyefher."  Even  assuming  that  this  is  only  Doctor 
BeUario'n  tlioroughgoing  method  of  imjxtiiing  on  the 
Court  in  commending  his  suh<<titnte,  es^iential  facts 
are  evident.  The  Duke  has  submitted  the  case  of 
Shylock  V.  Antonio, — in  which  he  has  taken  excep- 
tional interest  (''twenty  merchants,  the  duke  himself, 
and  the  magniiicoes  of  greatest  port,  have  all  per- 
suaded with"  the  obdurate  Jew), — ^to  iHe  con<ii deration 
of  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and,  naturally,  to  the 
greatest  authority  known  to  him,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  method  of  escape  for  the  Merchant  The  Duke 
says: 

**  Upon  tiiy  povfrr,  I  mjiy  diainiei  thia  court 
UnicM  Bcllario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  /  have  ient  for  to  dctcanme  UiiSi 
Come  litre  to-daj.*' 

This,  obviously,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plans 
of  Portia.  It  is  incontestable  that  Bellario  could  not 
MTite  to  the  Dukr,  as  he  does,  of  having  rec^ved  his 
letter  and  of  having  "acquainted"  the  young  doctor 
of  Komc  "with  the  cause  in  controversj'  between  the 
Jevs  and  Antomo  the  Merchant"  unless  BcUario  had 
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himself  been  first  made  acquainted  with  it  by  the 
Duke:  the  young  Doctor  declares  in  court:  *'I  am 
ijiformed  throu'ly  of  the  cause,"  etc. 

The  line  and  plan  of  Antonio's  defence  have  been 
thoroughly  worketl  out  by  Bellario:  in  the  pleading 
of  the  case  hy  Portia  opportunity  i^  given  to  tlie  im- 
placable Ilchrew  to  withdraw,  with  great  material 
advantage  to  liimself;  perhaps  it  was  not  quite  cer- 
tain in  advance  that  the  Court  would  sustain  the 
wretched  quibble:  perhaps  there  was  some  decent 
repugnance  to  employment  of  such  chicanery,  if  it 
could  be  avoided.  But — not  only  has  the  ruinous 
technical  quibble  been  thought  out;  the  method  of 
ovenvhelming  the  Jew  and  of  inflicting  fearful  pun- 
ishment upon  him  has  been  provided,  The  utterance 
of  the  speech  beginning  "Tarry  a  little"  is  no  last, 
desperate  effort  to  save  a  forfeited  life;  it  is  the  delib- 
erate voice  of  ''justice  according  to  law'*  which  speaks, 
and  it  speaks  the  doom  of  Shylock,  The  Jets  may 
take  his  pound  of  flesh,  but  if,  in  doing  so,  he  shed 
one  drop  of  Christian  blood  his  lands  and  goods  are 
forfeit  unto  the  State.  That  ik  no  sudden  effort  of 
woman's  wit,— no  "blanket  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught 
up," — to  shield  Antonio.  It  is  the  letter  of  the  Law, 
When  Shylock,  stunned  and  appalled,  inquires:  "Is 
that  the  fare?"  the  stern  answer  is  immediate  and 
conclusive:  "Thyself  shalt  uee  the  act";  and  the  loot- 
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tion  of  that  "Act"  in  the  Cnininal  Statutes  of  Venice 
certainly  could  not  Lave  been  known  to  Portia^  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  it  would  naturally  he  known 
to,  or  be  found  by,  "the  learned  BelUmo"  when 
engaged,  at  the  Duke's  solicitation,  in  preparing 
Antonio's  defence,  Xor  is  Ihat  all:  Portia  ium  heen 
ci]uijipod  with  additional  legal  knowledge,  the  sub- 
fitancc  of  which  she  stales  in  Court,  whereby,  for  hav- 
ing "indirectly,  and  directly,  too"  '*contriv*d  against 
the  ver>'  life*'  of  Antonio,  Shylock's  estate,  even  in  the 
event  of  his  not  attempting  to  cut  the  forfeiture,  U 
not  only  forfeit,  hnlf  to  Ihe  State  and  h»If  Iw  the 
object  of  his  'lodgd  hate,"  but  his  life  is  placed  at 
"the  mercy  of  the  Uuke  only." 

The  following  instructive  wonls  were  written  by  the 
great  actreHs  Fanny  Kemble,  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual women  who  have  graced  the  stage: 

*' There  ia  no  reason  Trhatcvcr  to  rxp«ct  that  fine  acton  shall 
be  necwwirily  profound  commcntn torsi  on  thr  parU  that  Ihcj 
Au&tjjLtu  iiio»t  Aucctraa fully,  but  rather  the  cortrArj,"  the  icftsi>D 
boln^r  dmt  "  till?  drAiniitic  farulty  Ilea  in  n  power  of  appreheii* 
Kion  quicker  Hirin  Hl<>  fli^intc^rutin^  prort^nn  of  i^riticnl  finulyKiag 
and  when  it  \%  prrvcrrul  and  thc^  organirntinn  ^n<^,  perception 
rather  than  reflection  reaches  Itie  aim  proposed  " 


Kllrn  Ttrrj"  as  a  U'Clurcr  on  Shakespeare  provided 
a  conspicuous  <txamplc  of  that  truth. 


rv. 


OTHELLO. 


"It  w>rksT    The  venom  doth  corr^ipt  hii  soul! 
And  he,  whi}  wat  (tU  goodness,  wilt  become 
Th<  imtnimcni  of  Hdl, — i»wi(  tffirihU 

— Ou>  Plat. 

Viewed  cxdusivdy  as  a  dramatic  fabric,  that  18  to 
say,  with  rcfcrenoe  to  Ihe^eleaieut  of  action  and  that 
oiJy»  *'OtlicUtj'*  IS  not  only  the  hest  of  Shitkesjieare's 
plays  hut  the  hcst  play  in  the  Knglish  language.  The 
action  of  it  begins  with  the  Hrst  word  that  is  spoken, 
steadily  increases  and  broadens,  culminates  at  a  tre- 
mendous crisis,  and  terminates  in  a  complete  tra^c 
fulfilment.  The  element  of  pantomime, — that  element 
which  is  Ihe  basis  of  all  drama* — is  so  abundant,  per- 
vasive, and  distinct  in  it  that  the  movement  could  he 
carried  on  and  made  intelli^ble  to  an  audience,  almost 
without  words.  Among  its  many  admirable  attributes 
the  one  that  first  particularly  impresses  the  reader  or 
the  spectator  of  it  is  simplicity  and  the  dominant 
prevalence  of  thai  attribute  points  to  the  first  reqtJi- 
site  in  a  representation  of  the  play. 

The   Shakespeare  scholar  is  aware  that  the  poet 
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derived  the  iriEterials  for  his  tragedy  from  a  tale 
contained  in  the  "Hecatommithi,"  by  Giraldi  Cmthio» 
Italian  novelist,  1304-1571^,  tbc  details  of  which  are 
harbaroufi,  and  that,  uccordin^  to  his  custom,  he  greatly 
elevated  a  borrowed  subject  by  his  iinaKiniitivc,  poeti- 
cal treatment  of  it.  By  way  uf  ext'uijilifying  the 
altribulc  of  simplicity  in  tins  play  and  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  supreme  skill  of  the  dramatist  in  employ- 
ing simple  expedients  and  making  them  productive 
of  thrilling  siluiitions  and  terrible  effects,  a  brief  epit- 
ome of  the  incidents  uf  the  story  ^cemii  appropriate. 
Tile  scene  is  Venice;  the  time  IflTO-  The  beautiful 
Dcsdcmona.  a  motherless  pr]»  is  fascinated  by  the 
manly  Othello,  a  picturesque,  eloquent  soldier,  and 
she  encourages  him  to  become  her  lo\er.  Both  of 
them  abuse  the  eontldenee  of  the  girl's  father, 
Rrahantlo,  and  D^^demona  elopes  with  Othello  and 
\$  married  to  him.  Bmbantio  is  compelled  to  recognise 
the  lawful  union  of  the  lovers,  since  it  has  already 
occurred,  but  subsequently  he  dies  of  a  broken  heart 
because  of  hJs  dauj{hter*s  conduct^ — described  by  her 
as  "downright  violence  and  scorn  of  fortune,"  Othello^ 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Venetian  army,  appoints 
Castio  to  the  position  of  his  lleutenRnt,  a  position 
which  had  been,  and  continues  to  be,  coveted  by  laffn^ 
another  officer,  who  is  assigned  to  a  subordinate  place. 
Hodcrigo.  a  rich  Venetian  youth,  has  long  been  infat- 
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uatcd  with  Desdemona,  and  desirous  to  win  ber- 
Catrio  is  smitUn  by  the  beaut^'  of  De^demona,  but 
his  regard  for  bcr  Is  Ibat  of  a  chivalrous  itdmircr,  lago^ 
who  kiiows  those  persons  and  that  posture  cf  circum- 
stance, titter  mines  to  displace  and  ruin  Casxio,  whom, 
for  no  adequate  specific  reason*  he  hate^.  and  to  obtaiD 
for  himself  the  position  of  Othdto'a  lieutenant.  Pur* 
suant  to  that  determination  he  contrives  to  make  Cosmo 
drunk,  to  have  him  dismissed  for  inebriety  and  brawl- 
ing, to  make  him  the  object  of  Othello's  deadly  jeal* 
ousy  and  hatred,  to  supersede  liira  in  his  military 
office,  and  to  cause  Othello  to  kill  Desdemona, — the 
end  of  all  bis  scheming  being  tbe  vindication  and 
reinstatement  of  Cassio,  the  nim'der,  by  lago,  of  his 
wife,  Emilia,  Othello's  suicide,  and  his  own  frightful 
death,  by  torture.  No  storj'  could  be  more  simple, 
direct,  fluent,  and  elementally  tragic;  but  with  what 
fine  contrivance  the  poet  has  told  it,  with  what 
ingenuity  of  invention,  what  vibrant  vitality  of  con- 
tinuous action,  what  ample  and  superb  drawing  of 
character,  what  prodigious  volume  of  feeling,  what 
tumult  of  surging  ond  conflicting  passion,  and  what 
perfection  of  poetic  style!  Othellor-^noX  Itomeo, — 
is  the  supreme  representaiive  lover,  unmatched  as 
auch  in  all  Shakespeare  and  all  Action,  and  the  play 
is  the  supreme  dramatic  exposition  of  all  the  tragedy 
that  can  be  bom  of  love. 
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EAHLT  FEBCORMERS. 

The  date  of  the  rnmposilion  of  "Othello"  has  not 
bcca  dcttrniinecl  and,  apparently,  it  15  indeterminable. 
The  play  was  published  in  Quarto  form  in  162^  and 
it  is  included  in  the  Folio  of  Ift28.  The  first  men- 
tioned presentment  of  it  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
1604,  at  the  palace  of  WlutehaU,  London,  in  the 
presence  of  King  Janie^i  the  First  and  his  court,  and 
the  first  representwtlve  of  Othello  was  Richard  Bur- 
bfige.  All  that  is  known  about  his  performance  is 
that,  according  to  an  intimation  in  the  Elegy  on  his 
death, — u  composition,  anonymous,  alleged  to  have 
been  written  inuncdialcly  subaequcut  to  the  sad  event, 
— ^it  was  accounted  supremely  ;;ood.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  El^y,  relating  to  this  subject: 

"He**  gone,  nnd  tvith  liiiii  wli^t  a  irorld  an  deadg 
Whifh  he  rcvTiVU  lo  Ik*  n^vJvM  no 
Ko  more: — young  HamUt^  old  HUronyntti, 
King  Lear^  the  cruel  Moor,  and  more  beside, 
That  lived  in  him,  have  now  forever  died-" 


Prior  to  the  demise  of  Burbage  Othello  was  rep- 
resented by  John  TJndenvood,  an  actor  relative  to 
whom  the  chronicles  afford  but  sparse  information. 
Davenant  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  him.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  company  of  "The  Chil- 
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dren  of  the  Chapel>"  he  participated  in  the  Srsl 
performance  of  Ben  Jonson's  "The  Alchemist," 
1610,  and  he  died  in   1621.     Othello  had  v\m   bi-eu 

acted  by  Xathaniel  Field, ,  1641,  another 

IfradunU'  fium  the  compauy  of  "The  Children 
of  the  Cliaix?!/'  and  by  Eyiacward  Swanslnn.  The 
death  of  Burhage  occurred  in  1629,  the  fouilh  year 
of  the  rdgn  of  King  Charles  the  First.  It  seem^ 
probable  that  Joseph  Taylor  succeeded  to  the  parts 
which  had  been  played  by  Burhage,  There  is  authen- 
tic record  that  Joseph  Taylor  played  Hamkt  and 
Joffo,  He  was  **VeoQian  of  the  Revels"  in  1639,  and 
he  died,  aged  eighty-two,  in  1658,  at  Richmond* 
Surrey- 

Of  the  successors  of  Burbagc  in  Othello,  during  the 
period  of  the  generation  which  intervened  between  his 
death  and  the  revival  of  the  Theatre,  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 1660,  scarcely  an\"thing  is  known.  Among  the 
leading  actors  of  the  English  Stage  in  that  period, — 
aetors  who  were  contemporaneously  esteemed  for 
brilliancy  of  talent  and  achievement, — were  not  only 
Burbage's  associates  John  Lowin  and  Joseph  Taylor, 
but  alfio  Michael  Mohun,  Charles  Hart  (grandnephcw 

of  Shakespeare),  John  Lacy,  Clun,  and  Henry 

Harris,  Most  of  those  players  had  deteriorated  or 
passed  away  by  the  time  Betterton  reached  middle 
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age,  and  long  before  he  reached  middle  age  that 
extraordinary  actor  bud  taken  precedence  of  his  com* 
pctitors  and  approprmtcd  to  himself  most  of  the 
greater  drumatic  part^.  'Die  date  of  his  first  nxsmtip'- 
tioti  of  OikcUo  is  not  ircorded^  liiit  pmhahly  he  added 
thttt  pHrl  to  his  repertory  after  the  nnion>  in  1082, 
of  the  two  pruminent  drainatie  companies  tlicii  crxist* 
ent  in  London,  Ivilligrew'a  and  Davenant'a,  the 
former  known  as  "The  King's."  and  the  latter,  because 
patronized  by  the  Uukc  of  York,  the  Kings  brother, 
aa  "The  Duke's/' 

On  February  (J,  I66l>.  sometime  hetorc  the  union 
of  those  two  companies,  "Othello"  was  performed  by 
Killigrew'a  aetors,  with  a  cast  which  contained  — ■ 
Burt,  as  Othello,  Michael  Mohun,  as  logo,  and  Mar- 
garet Hughes,  as  Dcsdcmona,  No  account  of  Burt'a 
acting  has  been  found.  He  was  eclipsed,  in  Otkelto^ 
by  Charles  Hurt.  On  January  28,  1707,  the  tragedy 
was  perfonned  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  with 
Betterlon  as  Othello,  and  from  that  time  onward 
the  chronicle  of  its  fortunes  is  reasonably  continuous 
and  dear.  On  the  occasron  wlien  Bctterton  acted 
at  the  Haymarkcl  as  Othello  the  cast  included  the 
shimng  names  of  Barton  Booth,  oh  Castio.  John 
Verbruggen,  as  lago,  and  Anne  Oldfield  (168S- 
1780), — an    exceptionally    delicious    and    bewitching 
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woman,— as  Desdcmona-  B^ttcrton's  impersonation 
of  Othello,  According  to  Sir  Richard  Steele's  incom- 
plete yet  instructive  description  of  it,  in  "The  Tatler/' 
must  have  been  exceedingly  noble,  powerful,  and 
patlietic.     One  citation  from  that  accoimt  tells  much: 

"Tile  womK'rfiil  mgony  wliirli  lie  uppearefl  m  when  lie  ei- 
nminrd  tht^  ri rcumstwiioe  of  ihv  lijitidkerdiief,  the  minMire  of 
love  thftt  intruded  upon  his  mind,  upon  the  intior^pat  flnswers 
Dfadfmtma  niukcii,  bctrr^jcd  m  hi»  gi^titree  such  a  variety  and 
virift^iludc  of  p^Bsion  a^  would  admonish  o  man  to  bo  afraid 
of  hi*  ovD  hcnrtii  and  perfectly  convince  him  that  it  ia  to  Aiab 
it  to  admit  that  vrorat  of  dAggcra,  jcalouty."  * 

A  supreme  merit  of  Setterton's  acting  is  indicated 
in  one  siigmfioiuit  sentence  by  Cibber;  ''He  could 
vary  his  xpirii  to  the  difTcn^nt  characters  lie  acted." 
He  made  Othello  black,  and,  probably,  he  wore  a 
court  dress  of  his  period* 


CAEELES3   INVEatlENT. 

The  luiprovided  or  wrongly  provided  condition  of 
the  British  Theatre  in  the  matter  of  scenery,  and 
the  fatuous  negligence  as  to  suitability  of  costume 
which  generally  prevailed  in  it  prior  to  John  Philip 
Kembte's  assumption  of  the  management  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  which  occurred  in  1788-89,  can  be 
inferred  from  these  expressive  sentences  concerning 
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that  subject,  written  by  Kcmble's  biographer,  Janics 
Buadcii,   iu   1825; 

'•'Ih^  memory  of  no  very  nifcd  person  may  present,  if  cloaoly 
urged,  pomcnot  very  brilliunt  im[>n:aaJcmH  of  Uic  miscrabJe  pairs 
of  flttla  that  uacd  lo  dap  togcliicr  on  even  tlic  ttafit:  trod  by 
Hr-  G^rrick;  &rcliitevturi^  without  selcctioa  or  propriety;  a 
linll^  iL  i-^ifttJt*.  or  u  cliAiitber.  or  a  irul-wooJ  of  winch  the  ver- 
dure 4<^m<^l  to  h^vt-  brt'Ti  wrhnhinl  avuy.  l;ni|t[efttioiiHb1y  nil 
the  truth,  ftU  thv  uniformity,  a!1  th^  splendor,  ani!  tlic  n^Ltnue 
of  the  6to,gQ  came  in  with  Mr.  KembU.'^ 

The  same  historian  records  that  Thomas  King,  on 
relinquishirkg  tht;  nmiittj^euicnt  of  Drury  Lane,  to 
which  Ktuiblf  siicLTcdcd,  liigiuflL'antiy  remarked 
that  wliilc  he  ha*J  been  tiiatuigcr  of  the  theatre  he 
"had  not  even  the  liberty  to  command  the  cleaning  of 
a  eoatr  or  adding,  by  ^ray  of  deeoration,  a  yard 
of  eopp<>r  laee,  both  of  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
were  often  much  wanted."  As  illustrative  of  the 
habitual  Indi (Terence  to  Btness  of  dress  which  had 
long  prevailed  before  Kenible*s  time  mention  should 
be  made  that,  in  1787,  when  James  Fennell,  making 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  acted  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Edinburgh,  as  OthcUo,  the  garb  that  he  wore, 
furnished  by  the  manager,  John  Jackson  (author 
of  "The  History  of  the  Scottish  Stage"  X793),  con- 
sisted of  a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers  of  white  cloth, 
—the  coat  and  waistcoat  being  profusely  decorated 
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with  sQvcr  lace, — a  black  "ramillies."  that  is,  a  wig* 
made  of  black  hair,  with  a  tall  attached  to  it»  about 
a  yard  long,  white  silk  stockiiigSt  aud  daodiig  pumpd. 


BABTON    BOOTH    AND   QUIH. 

After  Bettcrton's  lime  the  first  decisively  impor- 
tant performer  of  Othello  was  Barton  Bootb,  who 
must  have  been  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  play 
that  port,  liis  natural  demeanor  being  characterized 
by  great  di^ty,  his  tt^mperametit  bcin^  emotional,^ 
beneath  an  habitually  eabii  exterior, — and  his  counte- 
nance, in  which  the  muscles  were  prominent  and  flex- 
ible, being  well  H<]apted  to  e?^press  tlie  incessaiit  and 
continually  changing  play  of  varied  feehng, — a  facility 
much  required  in  the  terrible  .situations  contrived  in 
the  tremendous  Third  Act  of  the  tragedy.  Colley  Cib* 
ber,  a  good  judge,  notwithstanding  his  demonstrable 
bias  in  fiome  cases,  declares  that  Othello  was  Booth's 
masterpiece;  and  Benjamin  Victor,  a  careful  the- 
atrical re<^tjrder,  hears  significant  testimony  to  the 
effect  of  his  acting,  in  these  words:  "In  all  the  dis* 
trcssful  passage*;  of  heart-breaking  anguish  And  jeal- 
ousy I  have  frequently  seen  »ll  the  men,  susceptible  to 
the  tender  passion,  in  tears."  Booth,  unquestionably 
a  man  of  genius,  was  unequal  in  his  acting,  some- 
times superb,  sometimes  languid,  careless,  and  indif- 


fercnt  He  vualixcd  tbe  formal  rhetoric  of  Addison's 
Cido  and  be  gE\*e  a  profoundly  pathetic  impersooa- 
tion  of  King  Lear.  He  was  an  athletic  aiaii,  five 
feet  eight  indies  in  height,  of  a  comely  aspect,  and 
posscsfitd  of  s  voice  of  wide  compass  and  peculiar 
sweetness.  Aaron  Hill  wrote  of  him,  as  an  actor, 
that  "the  blind  might  have  seen  him  in  his  voice  and 
the  deaf  have  heard  htm  in  his  visage/'  Accessible 
tliough  incomplete  analysis  of  his  presentment  of 
Othello  indicates  that  his  penyoimiily  was  suliJ,  \m 
demeanor  grave,  his  elocution  notahle  fcr  variety 
and  Significant  pauses,  and  his  transitions  of  feeling 
effected  with  consummate  skill,  Like  Belterton  he 
made  Othello  black'  Booth  was  utterly  indifferent 
to  suitability  of  costunie>  on  the  st^e.  As  the  Koman 
CatOt  for  example,  he  wore  a  long  gown,  figured  all 
over  with  flowers,  and  a  huge  powdered  wig.  As 
Othello  he  prohably  followed  the  example  of  Better- 
ton,  with  whom  he  had  acted  and  whom  he 
Venerated,  and  wore  a  court-dress  of  his  time 
(168M733)-  There  is  no  known  description  of  the 
costumes  used  by  cither  of  those  actors,  in  that 
part. 

^B  James  Quin   (1698-1766),  the  most  rcno^vnel^  ^0!- 

^^       staff   of   his   time,    who   followed    Booth    as    Othello 
I  (17S8),  gave  a  performance  of  the  part   which  was 

I  recognized  by  contemporaneous  critics   as   dtgnified« 
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correct,  aiid  respectable.  Quin  was  a  man  of 
strong  iiilelkci  und  formidable  clmracler.  It  is 
not  credible  tbu^t  lie  actuully  failed  in  OtheUo, 
but  it  is  not  likely,  judging  from  what  ia  known 
of  his  acting  in  other  parts  in  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, — notably  the  Ghmt  of  King  HamM, 
Marcus  Brutus^  Cato,  Angclx),  Mclantius,  Bcjazci, 
Pinchzcifc,  Sir  John  Brute,  and  King  Henry  the 
Eigkthr—thG.t  he  achieved  any  considerable  success 
in  it  He  nmde  up  bis  face  and  hands  black,  for 
Othello,  and  wore  an  English  military  uniform,  a 
large,  powdered  wig,  and  white  gloves.  When 
be  removed  the  gloves  the  sudden  disclosure  of 
his  sable  hands  seemed  to  accentuate  the  fact 
that  he  was  showing  Othello  as  a  Negro.  One 
authority  declares  that  Quin's  Othello  was  positively 
"bad,"  and  condemns  by  use  of  the  same  epithet  his 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  King  Richard  the  Third. 
On  the  occasion  when  Quin  first  appeared  as  OtJuUo, 
John  Mills  exerted  his  conventional,  experienced  pro- 
fessional talent  in  the  part  of  lago,  and  Mrs.  Cibber, 
^not  a  beauty,  but  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  dra- 
matic genius,  all  feeling  and  fire,  with  mind  to  lead 
and  taste  to  guide, — was  the  representative  of  Dfs- 
dem&na.  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  part  ever  had  a  bet- 
ter ona 
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COLLEY   aBBKB-AlOa 

Collcy  Cibbcr,  to  whom  the  student  of  theatrical 
history  is  indebted  for  valuable  information  coiiccrn- 
ing  some  of  hiH  contcmporaric:^  on  the  stage  and  ul:(o 
for  information,  apparently  not  always  reliable,  as 
to  A  few  of  their  immediate  predecessors^  did  not 
attempt  to  play  Othello,  but  he  played  lago^  and  he 
gave  H  po<.ir  perfonniinw  nf  that  exacting  part. 
Davies  says  that  he  acted  logo  In  a  drawling,  hypo* 
critical  :4tyle,  and  made  him  ^uoli  a  transparent  villain 
thai  Othrllo,  *'who  is  not  drawn  a  fnol,  must  have 
seen  through  his  thin  disguises/'  lie  was  tolerated, 
not  esteemed,  in  tragedy,  to  wUch,  indeed,  he  was 
not  fitted,  cither  by  capability  of  emotion,  sensibility 
of  temperament,  dignity  of  person,  or  quality  of  voice. 
He  could,  and  did,  act  old  men  and  fops,  and  be 
acted  them  well.  He  rose  not  beyond  that  level. 
Cibbcr  was  not,  in  talent,  the  utterly  contemptible 
person  that  Pope  represents  him  to  have  been,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  he  was  a  man  of  stuillow  nature, 
flimsy  character,  superficial  attainments,  and  dissolute 
life.  Success  in  the  impersonation  of  the  complex, 
potent,  massive  charaetcrs  drawn  by  Shakespeare 
is  not  possible  to  persons  of  frivolous  constituenec. 
Simulation  can  to  some  extent  beguile^  but  person*- 
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ality  shows  itself,  and  it  is  decisive  in  its  impartiueDt 
of  final  impression. 

logo  is  incarnate  evil  but,  like  every  other  cbarftctcr 
in  the  tragedy,  he  should  be  viewed  as  a  poetic  type, 
not  us  a  prosy  trickster, — such  as,  evidently,  Cibhcr 
made  him.  He  is  part  of  a  system  of  dramatic 
machinery  that  operates  within  the  realm  of  imagina- 
tion* He  waa  not  drawn  for  the  commonplace  pu> 
pose  of  showinjcf  merely  unmitigated  depravity,  The 
tragedy  of  "Othello"  tells  an  awful  and  agonizing 
story,  of  wlueh  that  ruthless,  terrible,  but  highly  intel- 
lectual villain  is  the  mainspring  of  action.  The 
tragedy  is  made  unfit  for  represtntalion  when  it  is 
acted  in  a  manner  that  reduces  it  to  the  level  of 
common  life.  It  has  been  so  acted  by  many  players, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  whose  names  it  is  not 
e3sentiai  to  mention.  Indeed,  a  complete  list  of  the 
persons  who  are  known  to  have  appeared  as  Othello 
and  as  lago  would  be  almost  as  prolLx  and  tiresome 
as  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships  in  the  "Iliad," 

WTLKS    AND    GARRICK. 


The  representation  of  OtticUo  given  by  Robert 
Wilks,  who  was  more  a  comcdiflti  than  a  tragedian, 
seems  to  have  been  creditable  but  not  remarkable. 
Steele  intimates  that  he  succeeded  in  parts  of  OtheUo, 


only  failing  when  he  tried  to  tmitfttc  Bcttcrton.  lie 
made  Othello  black,  and  he  dressed  him  in  a  British 
militury  uniform  and  wore  a  lar^  wig. 

The  brilliant  Garrick,  so  sympathetic  as  Hamlstt 
fio  imaginative  and  weird  as  Macbeth,  and  so  piteous, 
affecting,  and  terrible  as  Khtg  Leor^  ma<Ic  no  Nigiitfi* 
cant  impression  as  Othello.  He  aeted  tlic  part  for  the 
first  time  on  May  7,  1745,  at  Dnirj*  l^ane.  Mackiin 
played  lago^  and  Airs.  Cibber  played  Dcsdcmona, 
Quin,  who  did  not  approve  of  Gamek's  innovoting 
style,  attended  one  of  the  representations  and  openly 
sneered  at  it»  as  also  did  the  clever^  piquant,  satirical, 
coarse  Kitty  Clire,  an  actress  of  fine  ability,  a  woman 
of  sturdy  common  sense  and  one  who  was  aceustomed 
to  speak  hrr  minil  freely  on  all  oecasioiih.  To  those 
observers  Garrick's  Othella  seemed  to  he  a  "little  nig- 
ger boy-^  The  Judgment  of  Victor,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  favorable  to  Garrick'g  embodiment,  and 
particularly  he  extolled  that  actor's  treatment  of  the 
piteous  scene  of  OlheUo'a  epileptic  trance, — a  scene 
which,  in  almnst  all  modern  pre^ntments  of  the 
tragedy,  on  the  English-speaking  Stage,  has  been 
omitted.  Henry  Ining,  in  hiji  production  of 
"Othello/'  Fcbmorj'  14,  187«.  at  the  London  Lyceum 
Theatre,  restored  it.  Garrick's  costume  as  Othello 
Is  not  particularly  described,  One  of  his  biographers, 
Arthur  Murphy,  says  that  '*he  cho$e  to  appear  in  a 
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Venetian  dress/' — in  which  ca^e  he  chofie  aright 
Another  recorder,  of  later  date,  affirms  that  he  wore 
Moorish  garuients.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  consider 
correctness  of  appareL  His  venture  in  Othello  seerns 
to  have  been  as  decisive  a  failure  as  C<K>kc*5  venture 
in  Hamlet,  and  he  discarded  the  part,  after  giving 
only  three  performances  of  it.  Horace  Walpole 
wrote  that  Garricks  Othello  was  ''ridiculous.*' 


BARRY    AND    HENDERSON, 

Spranger  Barry,  with  his  fine,  manly  person,  hand- 
some face,  melodious  voice,  and  sympathetic  tempera- 
ment, made  the  part  of  Othello  so  much  his  own  that, 
in  the  prime  of  his  popularity,  17*7  to  1758,  no  com- 
petitor for  the  public  favor  undertook  to  vie  with 
him  in  it,  Colley  Cihber  esteemed  him  superior,  as 
Othello,  to  either  Betterton  or  Booth,  lie  dressed  the 
part  in  a  suit  of  scariet  cloth,  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
and  wore  a  small  cocked  hat,  knee-hreeches,  and  silk 
stockings,  the  better  to  display  his  shapely  legs,  of 
which  he  was  vain, — as  men  usually  are  who  possess 
those  accidental  advanlageSp  He  had  profiled  much 
bj*  the  instruction  that  he  receive*!  From  Macklin,  who, 
if  not  always  able  to  exemplify  his  own  teaching,  was 
unquestionably  an  actor  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
resource  and  power.     Macklin  never  acted  Othello, 


but  he  aded  logo,  not  only  to  tlie  OlheUo  of  Garrick 
but  to  that  of  I^oote, — whose  performance  of  tbc 
part  was  given  February  6,  1744,  at  the  London 
Haymarket  Theatre,  and  was  a  failure.  In  the 
opinion  of  Macklin,  Barry- *s  exhibition  of  the  con- 
trasted passions  of  love  and  jealous  rage  was  finer 
than  that  acecunplished  by  any  other  actor  of  Othello 
whom  he  had  ever  seen,  and  Macklins  mature  and 
competent  memory  of  the  stage  eovcrcd  the  entire 
period  from  the  time  of  Betterlon  to  that  of  Kemble. 
One  enthusiast  mentions  that  when  Barry  uttered 
the  words  '^Rude  am  I  in  my  sjxech"  his  tones  were 
*'as  soft  as  feathered  snowfiakcs  that  melt  as  they 
fall/'  Barry  made  Othello  a  blaek  man*  but  as 
his  person  was  tall,— more  than  live  feet  eleven  inehcs, 
— and  absolutely  symmetrical,  his  countenance  expres- 
sive, tiis  smile  winning,  his  voice  rich  and  sweet,  and 
as,  Iteing  a  remarkably  expert  dancer  and  fencer,  his 
demeanor  and  motions  were  graceful^  he  was  able  to 
overcome  that  disadvantage.  There  is  no  reason  for 
doubt  that  among  all  the  performers  of  OthcUo  who 
appeared  nn  the  Knglish  Stage  in  the  course  of  the 

t  eighteenth  centurj*  Spranger  Barry  was  tlie  best. 
John  Henderson  did  not  undertake  OthcUo  but 
he  played  /flj/o,  and  he  was  the  first  among  actors  of 
that  part  to  speak  the  rhymed  lines  wth  ttiiich  Jago 
responds  to  DesAcmona'i  inquiry  concerning  what 
I 
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wou]d  be  Ills  praisr  uf  '*tt  deserving  woman  indeed'' 
as  if  he  were  slowly  aud  carefully  composing  them, 
and  not  speaking  them  as  a  composition  which  had 
been  conmiitted  to  meniory.  He  dressed  lago  in 
any  military  ^arb  ttiat  chanced  to  please  his  fancy, 
for  he  was  absolutely  heedless  tif  propriety  ctf  eiwtmne- 
Record  is  made  of  the  fact  Ihat  he  prided  himself  on 
having,  in  the  comw  of  one  London  season,  acted 
ten  different  parts  in  the  same  appareL  The  experi- 
enced journalist  and  competent  critic  John  Taylor, 
conmienting  (1838)  on  HendeFson*s  jjcrsonalion  of 
loffo,  comprehensvdy  remarked:  **He  admirably 
mingled  the  subtlety  of  the  character  with  its  reputed 
honesty/'    To  do  that  was  to  iUl  a  true  ideal. 


JOHN  PHILIP  KHMBI.K^MRS>  5IDOOKS> 

Eemhie,  in  accordance  with  his  custom  when  per- 
forming in  a  work  of  imagination,  acted  Othello  as 
a  poetic  character,  "From  his  first  entrance  to  his 
last,"  says  Boadcn.  ''he  wrapped  that  great  and  ardent 
being  in  a  mantle  of  mysterious  solemnity,  a'wfulty 
predictive  of  his  fate"  The  same  conaeientious 
authority  declares  that  he  was  ''grand,  awful,  and 
pathetic,  but  a  European."  and  adds  that  he  "never 
so  completely  worked  himself  into  the  character  as  to 
be  identified   with  it,"     The    fact    that  he  was   "a 
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Europcun"  can  scarcely  be  deemed  surprising  when 
it  is  Remembered  that  Othello,  although  called  a 
Moor,  U,  unequivocally,  drauTi  as  an  Englishman, 
and  thai  whoever  phiys  the  part  confonnably  to  the 
k-xt  caiinut  avoid  pluyiiig  it  in  nccurflHuci:'  with  that 
delineation.  Kcmblc's  dress,  as  Othello,  was  strangely 
incorrect.  At  one  time  he  wore  a  portion  of  the 
uniform  of  a  British  military  oiKccr  and  with  that 
be  combined  Turkish  trousers  and  a  turban!  At 
another  time  he  vrore  a  Moorish  costume,  obviously 
inappropriate  to  a  Venetian  general.  Macready,  as 
a  young  actor,  aged  twenty-three,  attended  {1816)  his 
performance  of  Othello,  and  shw  liiin  in  Moorish 
attire.  "'His  darWncd  complexion/'  says  Macready, 
''detracted  hut  little  from  the  stem  beauty  of  his  com- 
manding features,  and  the  enfolding  drapery  of  the 
Moorish  mantle  hung  gracefully  on  his  erect  and 
noble  form."  The  same  observer  mentions  "the  dreary 
dulness  of  his  cold  recitation*''  remarks  that  "liis  read* 
iiigs  were  faultleiiO  and  adds;  that  in  Iii^  acting 
''there  was  no  spark  of  feeling/'  In  1784  William 
I)iintap»  the  historian  of  the  eariy  American  Theatre 
(then,  as  it  chanced,  a  visitor  in  London),  saw  Kcm- 
ble  as  Othello,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  coat,  waistcoat, 
and  breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  long  military 
cue,  and  at  the  same  time  he  saw  Robert  Bensley  as 
logo,  in  which  part  that  actor  was  esteemed  very  goodj 
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dressed  in  a  militiiry  uniform  of  red  and  blue.  When 
Kemble  acted,  at  Drury  Lane,  Maru'h  8,  1785,  as 
Othello,  liis  sister,  tlie  wonderful  Mrs.  Siddons, 
appeared  as  Desdtmoini,  greatly  overweighting  a  part 
the  predominant  and  essential  ctiaracteristic  of  which 
IS  gentleness.  Her  expert  use  of  the  text,  in  point  of 
inflection,  emphasis,  and  shading  of  the  meaning  of 
words, — examples  of  which  elocutionary  felicity  have 
been  preserved, — was  noted  as  particularly  admirable. 


EDMUND  KB  AN. 

The  most  powerful  impersonation  of  Othello  that 
ever  was  exhibited, — in  its  effect  upon  the  feelings, — 
if  the  numerous  and  almost  invariably  enthusiastic 
accounts  of  it  which  exist  can  be  credited,  was  that 
of  Edmund  Xean.  The  store  of  superlatives  with 
which  the  English  language  abounds  has  been  well- 
nigh  exhausted  in  the  celebration  of  it.  The  address 
that  Othello  delivers  to  the  Venetian  Senate  was.  it 
appears,  as  spoken  by  Kcan,  a  consummate  achieve* 
ment  of  natural  eloquence.  OtheUo's  greeting  to  Dc^- 
demona,  on  his  arrival  in  Cyprus,  was  beatific  in  its 
expression  of  love.  His  dismissal  of  Casmo  was  noble. 
His  demeanor  while  his  mind  was  being  poisoned  by 
the  artful  insinuations  of  Jago  was  such  as  to  com- 
municate to  an  audience  all  the  afflicting  perturbation 
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of  an  agonized  soul.  His  utterance  of  the  Farewell 
was  the  final,  m-erwhelming,  fturp».ssingly  pathetic 
impattment  of  a  desolate  spirit,  a  ruined  life,  and  a 
broken  heart.  His  delirium  of  jealousy  struggUng 
with  love  was  prodigious  and  awful.  His  killing  of 
Dcsdcmona  was  sacrificial.  His  ultimate  despair  was 
that  of  a  bleak  agony  which  droniied  his  being  in  a  sea 
of  grief.  His  matiner  of  deitth,  niakiug  a  futile 
attempt  to  kiss  ihcr  faec  ot  his  dead  wife,  was  unspeak- 
ably piteous.  Ilastlitt  desigtiatctl  Kean's  Othello  as 
"the  finest  piece  of  acting  in  the  world/' 

^Vn  opinion  generally  prevalent  among  commen- 
tators on  this  subject  is  that  OthcUo,  Uke  Macbeth, 
because  lie  is  a  soldier,  has  bad  much  experience  in 
warfare,  has  perfonned  feats  of  volor  and  endured 
many  hardstiips.  *jliould  be  represented  by  a  man  of 
targe  si/e.  He  is  called  *'the  Moor,*'  and  he  decl^tres 
himself  to  be  of  royal  lineage.  Moors  are  not,  racially, 
large  men.  The  point  is  not  material.  It  doc^  not 
signify  whether  the  actor  who  appears  as  Othello  is 
tall  or  short,  if  he  truly  is  able  to  act  the  part.  Barry 
was  tall  and  of  large  frame;  Kean  was  of  low  stature 
and  slender  figure;  each  was  magniCccnt  as  OthtUo^ 

A  question  of  practical  importance,  however,  i* 
that  of  Othi'llo's  color.  All  the  actors  who  played 
Oihello  prior  to  Kcan's  assumption  of  the  part 
made  him  "black,"  and  the  text  contains  phrases  which. 
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by  some  judges,  have  been  thought  to  justify  th&t 
usage*  Such  phrases  as  "the  sooty  bosom"  and  '*old 
black  ram"  are,  it  should  be  observed,  spoken  by  per* 
sons  hostile  to  Oihello  and  intent  on  expressing  tlidr 
malicious  antagonism  toward  him*  There  is  no  better 
reason  for  accepting  "black"  as  literally  descriptive 
of  his  color  than  there  is  for  thinking  him  a  four-footed 
beast  because  lago  calls  him  so.  His  ovv-n  expression, 
*'hap!y  for  I  ani  black/*  occurs  m  a  speech  in  which  he 
is  humbly  depreciating  Iiiinsclf  in  comparison  with 
the  beautiful  girl  whom  he  has  wedded,  and  it  is 
figurative,  not  Hteral.  A  Moor  is  not  necessarily 
black;  he  is  tawny.  Othello  is  not  a  Negro  and  he 
should  not  be  represented  as  one>  Kcan  was  the 
first  among  actors  of  the  part  to  recognize  that  fact 
and  to  make  that  distinction  as  to  color.  Further- 
more*  it  is  essential  that  the  actor  sliould  consider  the 
imperative  requirements  of  facial  expression  and 
dramatic  effect.  The  tragedy  of  "Othello/*  written 
mostly  in  blank  verse,  and,  in  general,  sustained  upon 
a  higli  level  of  thought,  feeling,  invention,  and  style, 
if  it  is  to  be  acted  at  all  should  be  acted  in  a  poetical 
spirit.  To  take  a  cnc  from  such  cYpre^isions  in  the 
text  as  "lliick  bps"  ami  ''Karhary  horse,"  and  make 
Othello  a  Negro,  is,  necessarily,  to  lower  the  tone  of 
the  interpretation.  Ecan  made  him  light  brown,  and 
his  example,  in  that  respect,  has  been  generally  fol- 
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lowed.  It  seems  not  posnible  fully  to  c3epict  in  words 
the  image  of  desolation  tliat  Kean  became, — according 
to  coutcniporary  testimony, — when  he  reached  the 
climax  of  that  agonixing  scene  which  culminates  with 
the  pathetic  Farcwelh  Recorders  of  his  achievement 
dwell  particularly  on  the  quality  of  his  voice, — the 
thrilling  tones,  flomnf;  as  if  out  of  the  depth  of  a 
broken  heait, — in  which  he  uttered  the  desolate  lines, 

*'0  now,  forcvtr, 
Farewell  tlic  tranquil  mmd!    I'Vrcwdl  cootcnt!^ 

and  hj!»  coincident  action,  culiTJnating  in  a.  complete 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual  collapse,  when,  as  he 
moaned  forth  "Othello's  occupation's  gone!"  he  raised 
his  amis,  clasped  his  hands,  and  sank  back,  in  the 
abject  misery  of  ruin.  His  voice,  said  HazUtt,  "struck 
on  the  heart  like  the  swelling  of  some  divine  niu^c." 
"My  father  told  me"  (so  wrote  Edwnn  Booth)  "that 
in  his  opinion  no  mortal  man  c'ould  equal  Kean  in  the 
rendering  of  OthtUo'ii  despair  and  rage,  and  that, 
above  all,  his  not  very  melodious  voice,  in  many  pas- 
sages,  notably  that  ending  with  'Farewell,  Othello's 
occupation's  gonel"  sounded  like  the  moan  of  ocean 
or  tlie  soughing  of  the  wind  through  cedars/' 
His  manner  of  ejaculating,  to  Desde-mona, — in  the 
tempest  of  contention  between  love  and  fury  that 
makes  OtkeRo  almost  a  madman,  iu  the  dreadfid  scene 
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in  which  he  accuses  his  wife  of  infidelity, — "Would 
thou  had*st  necr  been  born!"  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  iiltermosl  of  pathos.  The  exclamation,  '*0  fcwl! 
fooll  fooir'  whcu  Deademona  is  dead  and  logo's  nton* 
strous  ^'illany  has  been  revealed  came  from  hi*  lips 
in  A  beiti-t-i-«'nding  whisper  of  agony.  In  our  time 
only  one  acior  whom  I  recall  has  caused  a  like  effect 
with  it.  Tliat  actor  was  Giislavus  Vaughan  Brooke 
( 1 8 1 S- 1 867 )  *  a  roan  of  deep  heart,  commanding 
presenE^e,  aiid  rare  dramatic  ability,  whose  performance 
of  Othello  was  noble,  passionate,  and  true.  Brooke 
put  into  the  iterated  utterance  of  that  little  word 
the  whole  vast  volume  of  Othello'x  love  and  woe.  The 
!K)b  with  which  he  accented  the  last  word  was  afflic- 
tive in  its  excitation  of  sympathy  and  grief.  Kcan's 
frequent  employment  of  a  sob  is  mentioned  in  several 
contemporary  accounts  of  him :  when  his  powers 
were  failing  he  used  it  so  frequently,  uideed,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  was  hissed  for  jt,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  ^'They  have  found  inc  out/'  Brooke  could 
not  have  been  an  imitator  of  Kean.  lie  was  only 
fifteen  years  old  and  was  resident  in  Dublin,  when 
Kcan,  who  had  long  been  ill  and  broken,  and  whom 
he  had  never  seen,  died,  1833.  at  Richmond,  near  Lon* 
don.  lie  had,  however,  acted  with  Forrest,  who 
had  learned  much  from  Kean  and  who,  rightly  and 
naturally,  made  use  of  what   he  had   learned,  and 
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thus,  no  doubt,  transmitted  iiuch  to  Brooke-  An 
illunii Dating  rtniark  about  Kean's  acting  was  made 
by  (be  jioet  Southcy,  who  said  that,  when  indanied 
with  passion, — which  be  vould  simulate  with  terrify- 
ing fidelitj\ — he  looked  "like  Michael  Angclo's  rebel- 
lious archangel/'  Ills  voice,  by  some  writers  said  to 
have  been  deficient  of  melody,  wa*,  on  the  contrary, 
according  to  musical  jitithnrity,  one  of  exceptional 
range,  and  could  l)e  loud  or  low,  piercing  or  soft,  as 
h]3  will  directed:  William  Ciardincr,  in  his  "The 
Music  of  Nature,"  first  published  during  Kean*s  life, 
said,  "Mr-  Kcan  possesses  the  greatest  number  of 
effects,  having  a  range  of  tones  from  F  below  the 
tine  to  F  above  it,  the  natural  ke>'  of  hJs  voice  being 
that  of  Bk  a  note  lower  than  TalmsV 


JUNIUS    DRUTL'S    BOCfTiL 

The  cider  Booth  gave  a  performance  of  Otkdlo 
which,  by  some  contemporary  admirers  of  his  acting, 
was  esteemeil  kindred  with  that  of  Kdmund  Kean  In 
nobility  nnd  pathos.  Those  two  actors,  while  present- 
ing \'arious  point*  of  difference,  resembled  each  other 
in  important  particulars,  so  that,  in  dramatic  hiator>% 
their  names  have  become  almost  inseparable.  As  to 
Booth's  impers(jnalii>ii  of  Othello  there  are  many  wild 
storiea.    One  declares  that  be  acted  the  part  arrayed  in 
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an  old  yellow  faded  dressing-goivn ;  fiiiother  that,  on  one 
occasion,  liavixig  no  black  stockings,  he  blackened  bis 
legs  as  well  as  his  fat^  and  hands,  and  tliereby,  in  the 
course  of  the  performance,  soiled  tlie  wliite  dress  of  the 
fair  DeidemoiUL  The  fact  is  he  bronzed  his  face  and 
liandfi  for  Otkdto,  as  Kean  had  done,  and  he  pre- 
sented him  not  as  a  Negro  but  as  a  Moor.  Booth 
did  not,  at  any  timet  give  scrupulous  heed  to  costume, 
and  at  all  times  he  was  more  or  less  erratic;  but  he 
was  a  great  actor. — greater  in  Sir  Giles,  Pescara,  and 
Biclmrd  Ihan  in  Othello,  His  practice  of  fitting 
the  suiind  lo  the  sense,  in  the  deliverj'  of  a  poetic 
text,  was  feUcttously  e\*inccd  in  his  speaking  of 
Othello's  address  to  the  Senate,  and  contemporary 
celebration  of  his  acting  commends  as  exceedingly 
beautiful  his  utterance  of  the  lovely  passage, — so 
peeuliaily  illuminative  of  Othello's  nature, — bepn- 
ning  "If  it  were  now  to  die,  'twere  now  to  lie  most 
happy/'  Clarit\'  of  articulation  and  careful  dis* 
tribution  of  accent  were  among  the  conspicuous 
merits  of  his  delivery, — as,  indeed,  they  were  among 
those  of  the  speech  of  many  actors  of  his  period,  such 
as  James  W.  Wallacfc,  William  Warren,  James  E- 
Murdoch,  John  Gilbert,  John  E.  Owens,  Henrj'  Pla- 
cide,  W,  n.  Smith,  and  William  Rufus  Blake,  It 
is  recorded  as  an  excellence  of  his  Othello  that  he  dis- 
missed Cassia  without   any  denotement  of  wounded 
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affection,  whereas  that  was  a  manifest  fault,— because 
Otkeilo  is  deeply  giieveJ,  "Cassio,  I  love  thee; 
but  nevermore  I)e  officer  uf  mine"  is  not  tlie  lajij^uage 
of  a  mere  iiulitary  martinet.  In  uttering  the  Fare- 
well, at  **Olhello's  occupation's  gone!"  he  stood  erect, 
gazing  into  space,  spellbound  in  nii^ry-  As  usual 
with  him,  it  was  not  until  he  had  .made  a  considerable 
prof^rcss  into  the  play  that  his  poncr  and  tire  were 
fully  Iiberated,^the  great,  surging  outburst  coming, 
in  his  Othello,  at  the  terrible  eonfliet  of  passion  in 
the  Temptation  Scene,  in  tiie  dreadful  Third  Act. 
He  spike  tlie  jmssiigr  hegitmitig  "Like  to  Ihe  Pontie 
Sea," — a  passage  always  oniitlcd  by  Kdmund  Kcan, 
whose  strength  was  not  equal  to  it, — and  he  nude  it 
tremendously  effective*  When,  at  the  last,  he  entered 
the  chamber  to  do  the  killing  of  Dcsdcmonn  he 
carried  a  lighted  lamp  in  one  hand  and  a  naked 
simitar  in  the  other,  and  he  maintained  an  aspect  of 
deadly  calm.  The  design  of  the  actor  apparently, 
from  the  first  rnnmenl  when  Othello'tt  jealoiwy  had 
been  awakened,  was  to  allow  an  Oriental  lemperflment 
to  show  itself,  fllowlr  prevailing  o\'er  the  adopted 
customs  of  the  Christian.  Booth's  final  businesa, 
which  was  exceedingly  nrtifidal,  was  to  throw  a  silken 
robe  across  his  shonlderfi  and  draw  from  a  turban, 
on  his  head,  a  dagger  which  had  been  concealed  In 
it,  with  whirh  be  stabbed  himself  to  the  heart,     HJ* 
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son  Edwin  wrote  of  liini  that  his  treatment  of  Othello 
was  ''eminently  Shakespeareon  and  profoundly  affect- 
ing/' and  gave  aJso  this  singular  information:  ''If 
'Othello'  were  billed  for  the  evening,  he  would,  per- 
haps, wear  a  crescent  pin  on  his  breast  that  day,  or, 
disregarding  the  fact  that  Shakespeare's  Moor  was  a 
Christian,  he  would  mumble  maxims  of  the  Koran." 


KEAN    AND    BOOTH. 

Three  years  after  Kean  had  made  his  dramatic 
conquest  of  l^ondon  and  when  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  his  renown*  acting  at  Drury  Lane,  Junius  Brutua 
Booth  appeared  at  Covent  Garden,  February  12, 
1817,  as  Richard,  and  astonished  the  public  not  less 
by  his  striking  resemblance  to  Kean  than  by  his  mag- 
nificcnt  performance.  Much  attention  instantly  con- 
centrated itself  on  this  surprising  newcomer;  the 
adherents  of  Kean  became  worried,  thinking  that  a 
rival  to  the  god  of  their  idolatrj'  taight  have  arrived^ 
and  measures  were  taken  by  them  to  bnng  the 
question  of  rivalry  at  once  to  a  test.  Kean  called  on 
Booth  and  invited  him  to  leave  Covent  Garden  and 
come  to  Dniry  Lone,  the  purpose  being,  as  alleged 
at  the  time,  to  bring  him  out,  at  the  latter  theatre, 
in  tt  disadvantageous  position,  and  thus  to  check  his 
advancement      Booth,    being    young    and    inexperi- 
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eiiced^ — he  vru  only  twenty-one  years  old, — accepted 
the  invitatioD,  and  on  February  20  **Othello"  was 
[jj^SL'uled,  Kean  acting  Othello  unci  Boutli  acting 
laffo^  A  |it-r<(on,  now  dead,  who  was  Ji)  the  audience 
thfit  niglit  told  me  timt  both  uctor>i  put  forth  all 
their  powers;  that  the  tcprcsentatioii  was  exceptionally 
briUiant ;  that  Kean  acted  with  more  splendor  of 
pussion  and  melting  charm  of  pathos  than  he  had 
ever  shown  Iwfore  in  the  purl  of  Oihello,  rtmipletfly 
excelling  him^rlf ;  flnd  tliat  IJootli^  although  admirable, 
was  obhteratcd.  A  prominent  theatrical  writer  of 
the  period,  William  Oxbcrry,  recorded  that  "Kean, 
on  this  occasion,  outdid  all  his  former  outdoing^,  and 
Booth,  though  I(*gu  h  not  a  part  for  applause,  elicited 
it  in  ever^'  scene  save  the  drinking  one."  Booth 
accepted  his  reverse,  returned  to  Covent  Garden, 
where,  after  several  riots,  he  was  allowed  to  act,  and 
continued  his  career, — coming  to  Ameriea  in  1820-31. 
The  performance  of  *'Othello*'  in  wliich  those  two 
wonderful  arfnrs  riKipt^niled  must  indeed  have  been 
extranrriinary,  and  its  occurrence  is  a  memorable  fact 
in  the  historj"  of  the  play,  ICean's  last  appearance 
on  tlic  sta;^  was  made  as  Othclh.  March  25,  1833, 
at  Covent  Garden, — his  son  Charles  acting  logo.  He 
died.  May  15.  1M3,  at  Richmond,  and  his  grave  is 
near  to  tlmt  of  Thomson,  the  poet  of  "The  Seasons," 
in  the  old  church  of  that  storied  town, 
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UACaCAOV    AXD     PHELPS. 

Mttcreaiiy  seems  neither  io  have  satisfted  himself 
(he  was  a  jurljcJous  and  stem  critic  of  lus  nrt),  nor 
deeply  moved  his  auditors,  in  the  acting  of  Othello, 
but  he  particularly  excelled  as  lago.  That  result 
might  have  been  c^tpcctcd.  It  is  not  unjust  to  his 
memory  to  say  that  liis  intellectuality  exceeded  his 
tendemesa.  Writing  in  1835  Macready  made  tliis 
comment  on  his  Othello:  *'l  do  not  find  that  I  yet 
give  that  real  pathos  and  terrible  fury  which  belong 
to  the  character,"  and  also  he  described  his  persona- 
tion as  ''elaborate  hut  not  abandoned."  The  part  had 
then  been  included  in  his  repertory  for  nineteen  years. 
His  make-up  for  Othello  was  Venetian  and  correct, 
Othello  is  not  only  an  officer  in  the  military  yerviee 
of  the  Venetian  government,  but  he  has  abjured 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  and  become  a  Christian. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  costume  that 
he  should  wear,  and  Macready  was  too  much  a 
scholar  and  thinker  and  tcK)  scrupulnus  an  executant 
tG  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  Othello  $  raitnent. 
Hazlitt,  generally  a  discriminative  hnt  sometimes 
a  splenetic,  censorious  critic,  tartly  remarked  (18l6)f 
relative  to  Charles  Mayne  Young  and  Macready, 
who  were  then  acting  together  in  this  tra^icdy,  and 
alternating  the  two  great  parts,   that   "Young,   in 
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;  like  ft  great  liiimiuiug-top,  &nd  Macreidy, 
ID  logo,  like  a  misctiievous  boy  wlupping  him."  The 
greatness  of  MuL'rcady's  acting  was  exlubited  iu  tbe 
tJirilling  reveahnenl  of  Macbeth*  x  agonized  and 
liaiiiittvl  soiil,  and  in  tlie  Full  denntement  of  the  terrific 
frcn/y  of  King  Lear,  but  not  in  Othello^ — his  per- 
formance of  which.  ne\'crthelcss,  gained  praise  for 
"condensation  of  vigorous  utterance  and  masculine 
expression." 

Samuel  Phelps,  wlille  lie  seems  lo  have  followed  in 
a  convv-ntional  track  when  acting  OtheUo,  seems  like- 
wise to  have  given  a  judicious,  potent,  and  effective 
performance.  He  followed  old  stage  traditions  in 
causing  Othello  to  strangle  Desdemona  behind  cur- 
tains, in  an  alcove  at  the  back  of  the  closing  scene.  Ai\ 
£uj^ish  critic,  of  judgment  and  taste,  F,  C,  Toudinsi 
(be  died  in  1867),  wrote,  of  Phelps's  OffiW/o:  "The 
great  and  pathetic  speech  of  the  Farewell  was  given 
with  consummate  art  and  force;  the  images  rose  one 
after  the  other  into  a  grand  climax,  till  they  were  all 
scattered  by  the  last,  ilespairing  lin^** 

BAELT    AMBRfCAN    STAGE- 


Among  the  performers  of  Othello  on  the  American 
stage,  in  eariy  limeys,  were  Robert  XTpton,  David 
Douglass.  William  Hallam,  and  John  Henry,     The 
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first  representation  of  the  tragedy  given  in  America 
occiirreci  at  the  theatre  in  Nassau  Street*  New  York, 
December  26,  1751.  Upton  pkycd  Othello.  The 
performance  given  by  John  Henry,  a  handsome  man^ 
six  feet  in  height,  was  thought  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  good.  He  wore  the  iintfonii  of  a  British 
military  oflicer  of  the  period.  His  face  was  black 
and  his  hair  woolly.  He  made  Othello  a  Negro. 
James  Fcimdl  (1766-181C)  long  retained  the  part  in 
his  repertory,  and  his  personation  of  it,  when  he  actad 
in  America,  was  highly  extolled.  *'His  appearance  in 
the  Moors,  Othello  and  Zanga,"  says  Dunlap,  "was 
noble.  His  face  appeared  better  and  more  expressive 
and  his  towering  figure  superb"  Fennell  bad  light- 
gray  eyes  and  yellow  eyebrows  and  eyelashes*  and  he 
needed  '^make-up"  to  produce  facial  effect,  but  he  was 
judiciouBly  accounted  one  of  the  best  tragedians  of  his 
day,  John  Hodgkinson,  one  of  the  most  versatile 
actors  of  whom  there  is  record,  while  better  suited 
for  comedy  than  tragedy,  nevertheless  attempted 
tragic  parts,  but  his  performance  of  Othello  was 
neither  fluthoritatively  commended  nor  particularly 
described.  He  acted  the  part,  February  ft,  17fift,  at 
the  John  Street  Theatre,  New  York,  with  that  excel- 
lent actor  Lewis  Ilallam,  second  of  the  name,  nephew 
of  William  Hallam,  as  logo.  Thomas  Abthorpe 
Cooper,  whose  career  -w&s  brilliant  and  whose  rcper- 
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tory  comprised  two  hundred  and  sixty- four  parts, 
o1jlainc*d  hh  brjghtesl  kurels  in  Macbeth  fliid 
Virgimus,  but  the  veteran  J  ohn  Bernard,  a  criti- 
cal obscri'cr  not  prone  to  effusive  encomium,  records 
the  opinion  that  Cooper's  performance  of  Othello  was 
equal  to  that  of  liam', — which,  of  course,  he  had  seen, 
—and  S-  C-  Carpenter,  writing  in  1810,  declared  that, 
ID  tile  iHSt  act  uf  the  tragedy.  Coopers  acting  was 
"superlatively  great."  Cooper  was  an  actor  remark- 
able for  intrinsic  majesty  of  Waring  and  deep  tender- 
ness of  feeling  as  well  as  lively  imagination  and 
exquisite  taatc-  lie  made  Otkrllo's  complexion  brown 
and  he  M-orc  a  Venetian  drcss<  He  also  acted  Jago, 
and  his  performance  is  recorded  as  "insidious  eiid 
pliant  in  manner,  the  complete*  smooth,  varnished 
viUain." 

EDWTN    FOHHEST- 

Edwin  Forrest  (180fi-lR72),  who  formed  his  stjle 
largely  on  that  of  Cooper  and  somewhat  on  that  of 
Edmund  Kcan,  with  both  of  whom  he  had  acted  and 
both  of  whom  he  fer%"cntly  admired,  gave  a  potent 
performance  of  Othello,  not,  however,  free  from  that 
animal  coarseness  which  was  more  or  less  apparent  in 
all  his  acting.  To  deprecate  that  coarseness  was,  in 
Forrest's  time, — and.  to  some  extent,  is  now, — to  incur 
the  reproach  of  hcing  puny,  or  over-fastidious*  or  lit- 
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tTaiy,  or  undemocratic,  or  prone  to  ''silk-stocking" 
views  of  life  and  art.  The  Rew  William  Rounseville 
Alger,  the  principal  biographer  of  that  great  actor, 
— for  a  great  actor  he  was,  in  his  peculiar  field  and 
nithia  his  obvious,  specific  limitations, — ixiforms  his 
readers  that  Forrest's  portraiture  of  Othello  was  some- 
times subjected  to  '^censorious  criticism'*  for  the 
reason  that  ''the  scale  and  fervor  of  the  passions 
bodied  forth  in  it  were  so  much  beyond  the  experi* 
ciice  of  average  natures;  they  were  not  exaggerated 
or  false,  but  seemed  so  to  the  cold  or  petty  souls 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  lava^Hoods  of  bliss  and 
avalanches  of  woe  that  ravage  the  sensibilities  of 
the  impaasioned  souls  that  tind  complete  fulfilment 
and  lose  it/'  Much  fustian,  of  wliich  that  is  a 
specimen,  was  written  about  Forrest,  in  his  life- 
time, and  it  has  been  occasionally  written  about  him 
eince  his  death.  The  fact  is  that  he  laLckcd  refine* 
ment,  and  that  until  late  in  life,  when  he  had 
greatly  suffered,  and  when  liis  King  hear  became  a 
royal  and  deeply  pathetic  impersonation,  his  best 
aetii^  was  exhibited  in  parts  that  permitted  a  liberal 
display  of  muscularity.  He  lacked  spirituality,  and, 
as  a  frencral  thing,  he  lacked  poetry.  His  acting 
was  radically  litcrah  He  was  a  robust  man.  he 
possessed  a  magnificent  voice,  and  always  in  Sparta' 
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CU9,  Jack  Cade,  and  Metamora,  and  often  in  parts 
of  higher  range,  such  as  Virginia,  Damon,  Othello, 
and  King  hear,  lie  acted  with  a  trcmtrndous  vigor  tbxit 
stirred  the  multitude,  more  particularly  the  '"average 
natures/'  much  as  a  tempest  stirs  the  waves  of  the 
^a.  He  impressed  his  style  on  the  acting  and  on 
the  popular  taste  of  his  generation,  he  inspired  numer* 
our  imitators,  and  when  at  his  meridian  he  was  the 
most  widely  and  generally  admired  actor  in  America, 
Upon  Hie  part  of  Othello  he  bestowed  exceptional 
attention,  and  his  performance  of  it  was  the  most 
syrmnctrtcal,  rounded,  and  finished  of  his  achieve- 
ments,— imless,  indeed,  that  distinction  should  be 
awarded  to  hia  Febro,  in  'The  Broker  of  Bogota-" 
His  appearance  in  Othello  was  imposing,  notwith- 
standing the  ridiculous  attire  with  which  he  invested 
himself,  and  his  acting  was  powerful  and  at  times 
fraught  with  a  barharic  splendor  of  distinction  all 
his  own.  He  wore,  as  Othello,  a  tunic,  cut  low  in  the 
neek,  dark -colored  tights<  low  shoes  fastened  with  straps 
and  adorned  with  buckles,  an  ample  silk  mantle 
spotted  with  large  gilt  leaves,  a  turbanlike  hat, 
resembling  an  inverted  saucepan,  and  a  dress  sword. 
His  face  was  clean-shaved,  except  for  his  usual  mus- 
tache and  tuft  of  hair  under  the  lower  lip,  and  his 
color  was  dark  brown.    In  the  opening  scenes  he  bore 
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himself  with  a  fine,  solid  dignity,  suitable  to  a  massive 
person  and  a  composed,  deliberate  niJiid,  In  the  pas- 
sion and  agony  of  the  ITiird  and  Fourth  Acts  lie  put 
forth  his  powers  with  prodigious  effect.  His  delivery 
of  the  Farewell  wa$  a  sonorous,  various,  skilful 
achievement  of  elocution,  and  at  that  point  his  rich 
voice  was  heard  with  delight.  The  ensuing  transition 
was  made  suddenly  and  witJi  startling  effect,  when, 
with  a  wild,  insane  fury,  he  turned  upon  /^o, 
clutcThing  him  by  the  throat,  and  in  the  speech  begin- 
ning "If  tliou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me"  be 
reached  a  supreme  altitude  of  frenzy.  In  the  last 
scene  he  so  arranged  the  stage  business  that  he  was 
"discovered/'  Desdemona,  meanwhile,  being  asleep  in 
bed.  The  killing  was  done  quickly  and  with  judicious, 
artistic  avoidance  of  coarse  and  horrible  Uteralism, 
an  avoidance  as  effective  as  it  was  unusual  in  his  act- 
ing. The  subsequent  action,  on  the  revelation  of 
lago's  trcacherj',  was  nobly  tragic.  No  player  could 
ever  have  spoken  with  more  effect  "Wash  me  in  steep- 
down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire."  The  suicide  was  accom- 
plished with  one  blow  of  a  dagger,  and  the  death  was 
immediate. 


EDWIN  THOMAS   BOOTH, 


On   the  American   Stage  the  sceptre  thai   slipped 
from  the  hand  of  Edwin  Forrest  was  grasped  by  the 
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hand  of  Edwin  Booth.  It  was  my  fortune  to  see 
Booth  many  times  in  Othello.  His  performance 
vflried  gr«4itly;  it  was  sometimes  defcLlive  by  reason 
of  a  certiiin  clement  of  unfitness^ — namely,  the  invol- 
untary uifnsion  into  it  of  a  mentality  too  keenly  per- 
ceptive and  intuitive  for  the  character;  but  the  per- 
formance was  invariably  a  skilful,  fascinating  work 
of  art  It  especially  excelled  in  the  expression  of 
Othello's  love  for  Desdemona^^s^  love  which  contem- 
plates its  object  as  invested  with  sanctity;  and  also 
in  the  wimiiiig  denotement  of  OthtUds  magnanimity. 
On  one  occasion,  at  Bootli's  Tht-atre,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  see  him  act  the  part  to  perfection.  No 
affluence  of  emotion  and  no  skill  of  beautiful  artistic 
treatment  could  have  improved  the  performance.  I 
talked  with  him  after  the  last  curtain  had  fallen  and 
told  him  that  I  had  never  seen  him  act  tlie  part  as  well. 
"I  have  never  played  Othello  so  well  before,"  he  said, 
"and  I  shall  never  play  it  so  well  again/'  He  luul, 
though  greatly  agitated,  succeeded  in  maintaining 
absolute  control  of  himself  and  of  the  part  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  in  creating  an  effect  of  complete  spon- 
taneity and  abandonment.  His  feelings, — for  he  was 
a  man  of  tender  heart  and  acute  sensibility,  notwith- 
standing the  exceptional  dominance  of  intellect  in  bla 
nature, — had  been  so  completely  aroused  thai,  after 
the  self-contained,  majestic  opening,  he  seemed  to  be 
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swept  along  upon  a  veritable  tempest  of  passion, 
and  he  carried  tiis  auditors  with  him  as  leaves  are 
awept  by  the  whirlwind. 

In  the  kilting  of  Dcsdcmona,  which*  terrible  though 
it  be,  is,  in  her  husband's  belief,  a  righteous  iounolation, 
Othello  is  like  a  priest  at  the  altar.  There  is  then 
no  anger  in  his  conduct-  The  man  has  passed 
throu|jh  a  hell  of  anguish  and  passionate  conflict, 
has  fallen  in  epdcptic  fits,  has  barely  survived  an 
ordeal  of  maddening  torture,  and  at  last  he  is  calnit 
in  the  concentration  of  despair.  Desdemona  must 
die,  because,  as  he  behe\'es>  it  is  necessarj^  and  right. 
He  IS  not  doing  a  murder;  he  is  doing  what  he  thinks 
to  be  an  act  of  justice,  lie  confidently  supposes 
himself  to  be  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  of  sacrifice. 
He  is  the  wretched  victim  of  a  horrible  delusion, 
but  in  that  nyrtul  moment  he  is  a  sublime  figure* 
an  incarnation  at  once  of  rectitude  and  miserj".  That 
was  the  eminence  to  which  Edwin  Booth  attained  in 
his  personation  of  Othello,  and  his  acting,  in  that 
sceTie^  on  that  occasion,  bas  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  performer  of  our  time- 


DAWISON   AND   BOOTH. 


One  of  the  most  pathetic  moments  in  acting  that  I 
have  known,  or  that,  as  I  believe,  was  ever  known  by 


Anybody,  was  the  moment  when  the  German  tragedian 
Bogumil  Dawison  ( 1318-187^),  playing  Othello, 
raised  the  dead  body  of  Desdcmona  in  his  arms, 
and,  swaying  to  and  fro,  in  utter,  abject,  unspeak- 
able misery,  with  excruciating  sobs,  three  or  four 
times,  in  accents  of  heart-rending  lamentation,  moaned 
out  her  name.  The  Dawison  performance  of 
"Othello"  was  given  December  29,  1866»  at  the  old 
Winter  Garden  Theatre  (which  stood  on  the  wcat 
AMie  of  Broadway,  nearly  opposite  to  the  end  of 
Bond  Street,  New  York),  in  association  with  Kdwin 
BooUl,  as  Jayo,  and  Muic.  Mcthua-Scheller,  as  DeS' 
demona,  Dawison  spoke  German,  Booth  and  the 
mcmbcra  of  his  company  spoke  English,  and  Mme. 
Mcthim-Sebcller  spoke  both  languages.  That  waa 
the  Erst  of  the  polyglot  representations  of  Shake- 
speare with  which  the  American  Staffe  has  been  dis- 
figm-ed,  but  it  discovered  some  remarkably  fine  effects. 
Dawjsun  was,  at  that  time,  fulfilling  a  professional 
engagement  at  the  old  Stadt  Theatre^  in  the  Bowery. 
In  the  production  of  '*Othello"  which  was  made  for 
him  by  Booth,  at  the  Winter  Garden,  the  colloquies 
that  begin  the  Fourth  Act,— comprehending  Othello's 
epileptic  fit  and  Cassto's  contemptuous  reference  to 
his  mistress,  Bianca,  which  Othdlo  overhears,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  allusive  to  Desdemona, — were  restored. 
That   part   of  the  tragedy,  containing   the   final  and 
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decisive  stroke  of  logo's  deadly  ftrtifice,  contains 
rIso  ^uch  foulness  and  such  excess  of  agony  tbat, 
commonly,  it  is  omitted.  Many  lines  of  "Othello." 
indeed,  must  be  discarded  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  endurable,  not  lo  say  decent,  in  a  public  rep- 
resentation, and,  matctiless  though  it  is  as  a  picri'c  of 
dramatic  construction,  the  community,  perhaps,  would 
not  suffer  an  irreparable  loss  if  it  were  altogether 
gated  from  the  stage  to  the  library.  There  can 
no  doubt,  however,  that  it  exactly  fulfils  the  purp 
of  tragedy  as  defined  by  Arifitotlc. — the  excitati 
namely^  of  pitj^  and  terror.  No  adequate  presen 
ment  of  it  ever  yet  failed  to  provide  a  solemn  warn- 
ing against  llie  pasmn  of  jealousy — always  cruel  in 
its  operation,  and  often  appalling  in  its  consequences, 
ilooth  made  a  fine  production  of  "'Othello," 
October,  1862,  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre  (which 
was  burned  down  March  22,  1807)»  and  another,  more 
elaborate  and  splendid,  at  Booth  s  Theatre,  April  l)S, 
1S69.  On  the  later  occasion  Jago  was  acted  by  Edwin 
Adams,  while  Marj"  McVicker  (she  was  married  to 
Booth  in  the  following  June)  appeared  as  Detde^ 
Tiiojui,  and,  in  the  Fifth  Act,  sang  the  Willow  Song, 
the  effect  of  which  was  ominous  and  sadly  beaufifuL 
It  had  not,  I  believe,  been  heard  on  the  dramatic  stage 
before  that  time,  and  it  has  not  been  heard  there 
since. 
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BOOTH    A3  UQO. 

Bootti  gave  incomparably  the  best  performance  of 
logo  that  has  been  seen  on  our  stage  hiUiIii  the 
last  fifty  years.  His  lago,  when  in  company^  was 
entirely  frank  and  not  only  plausible  but  winning. 
The  gay,  light-hearted,  good-humored  soldier  whom 
he  thus  presented  would  have  deceived  anybody,  and 
did  easily  deceive  OtkcUo,  who,  as  Kemble  truly  and 
shrewdly  remarked,  is  "a  slow  man," — meaning  a  man 
slow  to  those  passions  which  shatter  the  judgment. 
KoUiing  c€uld  be  more  absolutely  specious  and  con- 
vincingly sympathetic  tlian  Booth's  voice,  manner^ 
and  whole  personality  were  when  he  said,  "There's 
matter  in  't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry!"  The  duplicity 
of  the  character,  when  vi^dblc  iu  association  with 
others,  was  made  e^'ident  to  the  audience  by  the  subtle 
use  of  gesture  and  facial  play,  by  perfect  employ- 
meat  of  the  indefinable  but  iiistaiitly  perceptible 
expedient  of  transparency, — and  it  was  only  when 
alone  that  his  lago  rercalcd  his  frightful  wickedness 
and  his  fiendish  joy  in  it,  and  there  was,  in  that 
rcvcalmcnt,  an  tc>-  malignity  of  exultation  that  caused 
a  strange  effect  of  mingled  admiration  and  fear, 
Although  we  must  detest  logo  even  while  we  admire 
and  shudder  at  him>  he  not  only  supplies  the  motive 
and  iuspircfii  the  action  of  the  tragedy,  but  also  he 
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is  the  most  interesting  figure  in  it,  even  if  tbe  interest 
be  akin  to  the  fascinated  tosthing  inspired  by  a 
deadly  reptile. 


BCXrrH    AND    HKKET    iBVlKa 

Ilcnry  In-ing  acted  Othello  for  the  fir^  time 
on  Febnittr}'  14,  1876,  at  the  London  Lyceum,  giring 
u  perfoniiunee  wliicl^  if  it  hud  been  given  at  a  later 
period  hi  hi^  astoniiihing  career,  wonht  have  coiu- 
Diandrd  high  respect  for  scholarship,  laste,  and  feel- 
ing, but  wliich  then  was  savagely  censured  in  many 
newspapers:  it  was  withdrawn  in  April.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  actor's  complete  cTomprehension 
of  the  part:  In'ing  knew  the  great  characters  of 
Shakespeare  and  the  great  feehngs  of  humanity^ 
through  and  through:  but  it  was  thought  tluit  bis 
personal  idiosyncras>'  made  him  unfit  for  the  part  of 
OtheUo,  and  he  laid  it  aside.  In  1880  Edwin  Booth 
appeared  in  London,  at  the  Princess's  Theatre,  where 
he  gave  119  consecutive  performances,  his  rt-j^erlorj' 
on  that  occasion  including  Flamlet,  Jtichfiieu.  logo, 
Othdlo,  King  Lear,  Bertuccio,  and  Pctrucfno.  After 
his  engagement  had  ended  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
giving  a  series  of  afternoon  performances,  and  he 
communicated  to  Irving  hrs  wish  to  give  them  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre.  TTis  propoKitton  was  ac<repted.  but 
Irving  WB5  of  opinion  that  a  production  of  "Othello" 
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In  which  Booth  and  himself  should  appear,  alternating 
Othello  and  lago.  woiilfl  strongly  attract  the  public 
and  prove  largely  renuincrative.  Thai  plan  he  sug- 
gt'sted  and  Booth  cordially  concurred  in  it-  "Othello" 
was  product^d  at  the  Lyceum  on  May  2,  1881,  Booth 
acting  Othfllv  and  Irving  acting  Itiffo, — f<ir  the  first 
time-  Ellen  Terry  was  the  Deademona;  William 
Tcrriss  the  Cas^o;  Thomas  Jlcad  the  Brabantio,  and 
the  now  celebrated  dramatist  Arthur  Wing  Finero 
the  Roderigo. 

The  intimation  wa<<*  after  a  time,  duly  ijupplTed, 
relative  to  thi^  allianrp  of  Itring  and  BooUi  in  their 
production  of  "Othello'*  at  the  London  Lyceum,  that 
Irving  had  formed  a  sinister  scheme  for  the  ruin  of 
Booth  as  an  actor  Irving,  no  douht,  would  have 
been  glad  to  prove  himself  a  greater  aclor  than  Booth 
in  two  of  the  best  acting  parts  in  Shake^pparc,  and 
Booth,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  been  glad  to 
excel  In-ing  and  to  find  himself  hailed  as  the  better 
actor  of  the  two.  I  was  tntiuiately  acquainted  with 
both  of  them,  and  I  can  testify,  from  positive  knowl* 
edge,    that    each    of    them    regarded    the    othrr    asi 

t intrinsically,  the  only  formidable  rival  on  the  stage  of 
their  time.  The  rivalry  between  them,  however,  was 
not  less  honorable  than  natural.  It  was  the  rivalry 
of  egtiiilation.  The  charge  that  Irving  either 
attt^mpted  or  wished  to  injure  Booth  in   the  esteem 
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of  the  English  public  was,  and  is,  ridiculous.  The 
trial  that  Irving  proposed  was  eminently  a  fair  one, 
and,  if  disadvanlageous  to  either  party,  disadvau- 
tageoiia  to  hinii^elf.  Booth  had  been  for  many  years 
habitually  acting  both  Othello  and  laffo.  He  was 
thoroughly  "up"  in  each  part,  and  he  had  been  vie* 
torious  in  both,  in  London  as  well  as  in  America. 
Irving  had  not  acted  in  "Othello"  for  five  years, 
when  he  had,  for  a  short  time,  "put  up"  that  pUy 
and  appeared  as  the  Moor,  and  he  had  never  acted 
Jago,  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  "'recover*'  Othello 
and  to  learn  lago,  and  that  work  he  was  constrained 
to  accomplish  while  attending  to  the  business  of  his 
theatre,  providing  for  an  entirely  new  production 
of  the  tragedy,  rehearsing  the  company, — a  duty 
which  Booth*  with  characteristic  Inertia,  was  glad  to 
escape, — ^and  acting  at  night,  as  Synorix,  in  "The 
Cup,"  and  as  Dorkourt,  in  "The  Belles  Stratagem" 
Sooth,  meanwhile,  was  resting.  A  more  liberal 
arrangement  than  that  proposed  by  Irring  could  not 
have  been  conceived,  nor  a  more  intrepid,  self- 
confident  spirit  displayed  than  was  displayed  by 
him. 

The  opening  performance  was  accounted  remark- 
ably brilliant.  The  two  chieftains  were  liberally 
extolled,  public  opinion,  in  general,  placing  them  on 
about  the  same  levcL    On  May  4  the  exchange  of  parts 
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firflt  occurred,  Booth  assuming  tago  and  IrvinR  assum- 
ing  Othello.  The  dominance  of  the  American  actor 
on  tliat  cceaHiun  was  incorilcstuhle, — not  that  Booth's 
Ingo  was  niHvprsally  thought  to  excel  that  of  Irving, 
but  that  Irvings  OthcUo,  compared  with  that  of 
Booth,  was  ineffective  and  decidedly  inferior.  The 
engagement  lasted  from  May  2  till  June  11  aud  it 
W««  conlinuouslj'  prosperous:  the  tragtdy  was  acted, 
however,  only  three  times  each  week  during  that 
period.  The  prices  of  scats  were  raised.  More 
than  .£4000  had  been  paid  into  the  Lyceum  trcasurj* 
before  the  first  performance  was  given.  Irving's 
lego,  which  was  a  positive  novelty,  was  picturesque 
in  apjiearance^  genial  and  winning  in  mamier  when 
in  company,  openly  sardonic,  villanous,  and  odious 
when  alone  and  speaking  the  soliloquies,  marked 
by  supreme  identification,  and,  as  to  details,  beauti- 
fully finished.  While  watching  Coisio  and  Oesdc- 
mvna,  ^'Ay,  smile  upon  her,  do,"  be  stood  aside, 
unnoted,  and  as  he  spoke  the  soliloquy  slowly  picked 
rich,  ripe  grapes  and  ate  them>  spitting  out  the 
seeds,  between  phrases*  In  the  scene  at  Cyprus, 
on  the  "court  of  guard,"  when  logo  makes  Cosmo 
drunk,  his  W^ant  but  veiled  craft  and  lifi^t,  banter- 
ing demeanor  were  especially  effective-  In  relating 
to  Otkf^Uo  the  incidents  of  the  dnjnken  brawl  hui 
bearing  and  speech  were  aptly  and  happily  expressive 
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of  rricinlly  solicitude  and  grieved  affection^ — a  con- 
Aiunmatc  display  of  perfect,  victorious  hypocrisy.  In 
Ihc  distressing  acenc  of  l^a'n  bcguUcment  of  Othello 
his  in2idiou5  deceit  and  his  inainteDanee  of  a  deadly, 
pcrsj&tent,  exultajit  joy,  artfully  restrained  and  hid- 
den from  his  victim,  caused  both  adtiiiratiun  and 
horron  In  the  night  scene  in  Cyprus,  in  which  Crunio 
is  attacked  by  Rodcrigo  and  subsequently  stabbed  by 
logo,  at  *'Who's  there?  whose  noise  is  this  that  cries 
on  murder^'  Irving  came  on  alone,  before  Lodavico 
and  Gratiano,  and  the  business  which  he  used  was 
commended  as  '^singularly  happy."  One  observer 
described   it  thus: 

*^Tt  IS  the  last  Bcene  of  tin*  Fourth  AeU  a  narrow,  dinily- 
]ight«<l  utrL'i-'t,  made  dnrkcr  yvt  by  thv'  tidl  houses  Ihst  clo*e  it 
in.  Rodfrigo  lien  deftd  (nic)  upon  the  ground,  and  Casio 
wounded  and  aIohi?  with  hla  deadliest  foe.  Ab  the  scene  U 
here  played,  no  others  t^rc  with  the  two.  The  night  ie  darlfi 
and  the  town  vc^ry  Hilcrit.  A»  lago  hcnd^  over  the  wounded 
man  the  thought  flashes  urross  him,  *Why  not  gvi  Hd  of  thf 
two  at  one  happy  stroked'  and  with  the  thotight  he  raises  hia 
sword.  Another  inoment  and  Cumsiq  \s  gone  to  join  Riidtrigo. 
but,  ere  the  moment  ean  pa&4,  the  oaJJe*i-for  sueror  eonies,  and 
the  murdercr^s  hund  ia  stayed.  Whether  there  be  warrftnt  for 
tliJs  in  any  of  the  tests  we  know  not,  but  the  effect  is  vory 
fine." 


The  effect  was  very  fine, — but  the  arrangement  of 
the  scene  and  the  illustrative  business  were  invented 


and  first  used  by  Edwin  Booth,  years  before  that 
Lyceum  revival:  they  had  been  seen,  and  they  were 
copied  from  Biwth,  by  In-ing.  Booth's  **Prompt 
Book"  ot  "Othello"  was  published  in  1878. 

After  the  Lyoeiim  engagement  hnd  ended  Booth 
pubhdy  declared,  June,  1831; 

"I  wan  rrvcr  rccrivptl  more  h^ftrtily  in  «U  my  life  llinn  by 
tile  AUfiirnr*"*  ilmwa  logelhpr  when  I  plftjeil  in  lyondon^  I 
hav«  had  &  most  delightful  experience,  socEally,  profe»alonftl)j, 
ftnd  to  every  respt'ct,  with  exception  of  the  unforttmixte  i\]nt!t» 
(jf  my  wife.  ,  .  .  My  enf^u^emcDt  with  Irving  tras  one  of 
the  mo«t  (L^rrvcable  that  I  hftvo  ever  pUycd.  He  i«  one  of 
the  iao*t  delightful  men  1  have  ever  met:  njwaj*  obliging,  and 
ftlwayB  kind  In  every  posaible  way/* 

And  in  writinp:  to  me  (Booth  never  hesitated  to  free 
his  mind  to  me,  on  any  subject)  he  said,  relative  to 
his  Lyireum  season: 

"Its  «uccea»  ia  very  grcnt,  in  nil  reaped*,  and  only  my 
doiDe«tic  ntiscrjr  prevents  it  from  being  tltc  happiest  theAtric&I 
«peHejice  I  have  ever  had-  I  wJah  I  could  do  as  iiiuth  for 
Henry  Irvbig  in  Anienai  tin  he  hiiit  done  here  fur  me!** 

Booth's  Othello  costumes  were. — First  Dress:  A 
long  govim  of  cashmere,  wrought  with  gold  and 
various  colors.  This  was  looped  up  on  the  hip,  on 
the  left  side,  with  a  jewelled  fastening.  A  Moorish 
bumoow,  striped  with  purple  and  gold.  Purple 
velvet   shoes,   embroidered   with   gold   and   pcarh      A 
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sash  of  green  und  gold-  A  jewelled  chain.  Second 
Dress:  Steel  plate  armor,  A  white  biirnoosc,  made 
of  African  goats  hair.  Third  Dress:  A  long 
white  gowii,  Jloorishj  with  hood  and  scarlet  trim- 
mings.  A  white  sash  nmJe  of  goats  hair.  Scarlet 
velvet  shoes.  PeArl  earrings.  These  dresses  were 
intended  by  Booth  to  depict  a  gorgeous  harharic 
taste>  modified  by  partial  conformance  to  Christian 
and  Venetian  custom^  They  were,  substantially, 
incorrect, 

Irving  made  OtheUo,  practically,  black.  Ellen 
Terry  has  recorded,  in  her  "Kecollecliuns,"  that  he 
used  much  pigment,  and  that  on  everj'  occasion  when 
ahe  acted  Dcsdcmona  to  his  Othello  her  dress  and 
arms  were  soiled  by  contact  with  him.  His  dress  was 
rich  and  significant  of  an  Oriental  taste.  In  the  First 
Act  he  wore  a  capacious  scarlet  cloak,  with  a  hood. 
Later,  he  wore  a  loose,  amber-colored  robe,  a  purple 
gabardine  heavily  brocaded,  and  a  small  white  tur- 
ban-— the  latter  somewhat  fiimilnr  to  that  shown  in  old 
prints  of  Barry  as  Othello.  Irring's  logo  adorned 
his  person  with  raiment  distinctly  unsuitable,  because 
o(  Its  opulence,  to  cither  the  cliaracter  of  the  man 
or  the  rank  of  the  officer.  His  dress  comprised, 
among  other  trappings,  a  crimson  and  gold  jerkin, 
a  cloak,  of  dull  dark  green  color,  and  a  warlet 
mantle.    Imjo  is,  comparatively,  poor  and  necessitous. 
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according  to  lus  statement  about  himself,  and  he  is 
occupied,  aside  from  other  nefarious  business,  in 
swindling,  and  he  follows  the  wars  for  ^'present 
living/" 

Booths  dctinf?  of  Othello  and  lago^  although  it 
elicited  eanie^it  and  cordial  commendation,  in  printp 
was  by  some  London  writers  unjustly,  ignorently, 
and  impertinentiy  disparaged.  One  censor  emitted 
the  sapient  observation  that,  in  speaking,  he  "gobbled 
like  a  turkey" — a  remarkable  discovery,  indeed,  to 
have  been  made  relative  to  one  of  the  best  elocu* 
tionists  that  ever  spoke,  whether  on  the  Stage  or 
t>{T.  Another  pundit  ascertained  that  Booth  lacked 
distinction,  at  the  same  time  affirming  that  Irving,— 
who,  of  course,  possessed  it,  as  everybody  knows 
who  ever  saw  hini,^much  resembled  BoothI  Such 
prattle  of  mean  detraction,  not  intelligent  enough 
to  he  even  logical,  is  worth  notice  only  as  a  detail 
of  liistorica)  record.  Irving  himsdf,  who  in  early 
life  was  a  careful  student  of  elocution,  considered 
Booth  to  be  the  finest  reader  he  had  ever  heard,  and 
often  expressed  that  opinion.  Booth  has  been  dead 
eighteen  years,  and  in  that  time  much  is  forgotten,  but 
persons  still  living  who  heard  tlie  music  of  his  tones 
and  were  moved  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  utter- 
ance win  never  forget  the  charm  of  his  speech. 
More  than  half  a  century  ago,  in  Boston,  I  chanced 
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to  see  hinij  in  the  crowded  street,  dark,  straight,  lithe 
AS  an  Indian,  and  I  marked,  as  he  walked  swiftly 
through  the  crowd,  that  many  jiersous  turned  to  gaze 
after  liim,  so  reuiarkahle  was  hii  asjiect  of  dignity,  so 
distinguished  his  demeanor.  Edwin  Booth  and  Henry 
Irving  unqucstionab]v  were  rivals,  biit  there  ne^^cr 
was  the  slightest  need  that  cither  of  them  should  be 
disparaged  for  the  glorification  of  the  other.  At 
a  time  when  German  critics  were  contending  as  to 
the  relative  greatness  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Goethe 
disposed  of  the  subject  by  exclaiming,  "Let  them 
be  thankfid  that  tlicy  have  two  such  fellows  to  talk 
about,"  The  supremacy'  of  Booth  in  "Othello"  lb 
settled  by  one  decisive  fact.  Irving,  who  lived  till 
1903,  never  acted  either  Othello  or  lago  after  June 
15,  1881.  Booth  acted  botli  parts,  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  until 
nearly  the  close  of  his  life — his  last  appearance  in 
the  tragedy  being  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  New 
York,  March  20,  1891, — and  always  to  crowded 
houses  and  with  great  success- 


EDWARD    LOOMIS   DAVKTH^ItT. 


An  exceptionally  fine  performance  of  lago  was 
that  given  by  Edward  Loomis  Davenport  {1815- 
18T7}.      The   maintenance   of   a   bluff    manliness   of 
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demeanor  and  an  aspect  of  jovial  good  nature,  in 
logo's  colloquies  with  Caario,  was,  in  Davenport's 
assumption  af  the  vilknous  Ancient,  so  easy,  spon- 
taneous, and  engaging  as  entirely  to  account  for 
Cosmo's  beguilenient.  His  piauMhility,  in  Ingo^H 
subtle,  wicked  instillation  of  jealousy  into  the  mind 
of  Othello,  was  perfect.  No  actor  of  tlie  part  could 
ever  have  more  completely  justified  the  confidence  of 
his  deluded  victim: 


•*nM»  fellow  '«  of  cxceedinfl:  hon«ly, 
And  knona  aU  quuJitic^,  with  %  Icamid  tpiritp 
Of  humnii  ct^&lings**" 


Virtue,  candor,  sympathy,  and  sincerity  made  up 
the  outward  show  of  the  personation,  beneath  which, 
revealed  in  the  soliloquies  and  in  the  sinister  treachery 
of  tlje  action,  surged  a  frightTuI  spirit  of  odious  matlce 
and  devilish  dehght.  Strange  indeed  it  seemerl  that 
the  man  who  could  act  WHUam,  in  "Black-Eyed 
Susan."  in  such  a  way  as  to  touch  every  heart  and 
win  not  only  admiration  but  affection  could  also 
act  lago  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  horror  and 
loathing.  As  to  Ihc  stylo  of  Booth  and  Daven- 
port, no  competent  judge  of  acting  ever  questioned 
its  spontaneity,  flcxibihty^  and  absolute  consonance 
with  Xnture.  No  actor  of  the  present  day  (1011) 
baa    surpassed,    very    few    have   equalled^    either    of 
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thoso  actors  in  the  matter  of  being  "natural"  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  artistic  and  interesting. — and 
they  thus  excelled,  it  should  be  remembered,  in  poetic 
tragedy,  not  by  the  employment  of  photographic 
copies  of  the  surface  aspects  of  vulgar  life-  If  Daven- 
port's personation  of  OtlieUo, — for  he  also  acted  that 
part  with  abundant  success, — had  been  as  true  in 
pathos  as  it  was  symmetrical  in  form  it  would  have 
been  perfect- 


JOHN    EDWARD    McCULLOlTOU. 

Behind  the  artist  stands  the  individual,  the  per- 
sonality', from  which  the  artist,  however  imaginative 
and  however  expert  in  assuming  guises  that  imagina- 
tion frames,  can  not  and  does  not  escape.  John 
McCuUough.  intrinsically,  was  a  noble  person,  and 
the  inherent  nobility  of  his  nature  was  the  basis 
of  the  greatne*is  of  his  embodiment  of  Othello, — one 
of  the  best  etnboditnents  of  that  character  which  have 
been  seen  in  oiu'  time,  or,  as  I  believe,  in  any  time. 
The  man  was  a  rf>ck  of  truth  and  he  possessed 
absolute  poise  of  self,  at  once  royal  and  simple. 
His  acting  was  pervaded  by  a  profound  and  lovely 
'  sincerity.  He  was  of  commanding  stature,  his 
features  were  bold  and  regular,  and  lie  possessed 
unusual  <itrength  and  a  rnelndinus  voice.  With  the 
incarnate  magnanimity  of  Othello  he  was  naturally 
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sympstbebc,  and  his  potent  and  winning  perHonality, 
cumbintfd  with  a  perfect  command  of  his  rare,  diversi- 
fied, and  cultivated  dramatic  facnlttes  and  his  capa- 
Inlity  of  rising  to  great  occasions,  made  him  supremely 
true  and  deeply  affecting  in  that  part  His  ideal 
was  poetic,  his  execution  plain,  direct,  and  dedsive. 
At  the  beginning  he  did  not,  even  remotely,  suggest 
a  man  predestined  to  a  tragic  fate,  and  [n  that  par- 
tieiilar  his  Othello  was,  practically,  unique, — Salvini 
alone  rescmbhng  him  in  treatment  of  the  first  entrance. 
He  was  of  "a  free  and  open  nature,"  absolutely  happy, 
— his  manner  that  of  dignified  authoritj'.  but  manly, 
contlding,  and  attractive.  The  right  note  was  exactly 
sounded  in  tlie  manner  of  tliat  entrance,  for  when 
the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  he  displayed  is  shattered 
by  jeaiousj', — when  that  cruel,  fatal  passion  has 
torn  his  hearty — the  contrast  which  is  afforded  becomes 
vivid  and  afflicting,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  will  b« 
DO  less  pathetic  than  terridc.  The  calm  glance  of 
surprise,  at  Ingo^  as  that  mi*4creant  uttered  his  lie 
al}out  leaving  thought  to  have  "yerk'd"  RoAengo 
under  IhL-  ribs,  the  composure  of  ""Tis  better  as  it  is," 
the  modesty  of  "Let  him  do  his  spite."  tlie  easy 
dominance  with  which  he  quelled  the  turbulent  dis- 
putants, at  "Keep  up  your  bright  swords,"  and  at 
"Hcdd  your  hands,"  were  perfectly  accordant  with 
the  equanimity  and   sweet   gravity   of   the   character. 
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and  finely  efTectiv^,  In  the  explanatory  speech  to 
the  Senate  he  wii^  open,  ingenuous,  eloquent,  essen< 
tially  noble;  in  tht  meeting  with  Desdemona  gentle 
and  tender,  almost  flwc-strkkcn, — as  if  it  were  not 
possible  thut  such  happiness  could  be  found  on  earth; 
imperious  and  majestic  in  subduing  the  riotous  tumult 
on  "the  court  of  guard";  dangerous  and  threaten- 
ing, though  restraiiied  at  "My  blood  begin-s  my 
safer  guides  to  rule";  thrilling  and  terrible  at  the 
climax  of  the  colloquy  with  lo^o,  "If  thou  dost 
slander  her  and  torture  me";  piteous  in  the  heart* 
rending  delivery  of  Othello's  "Farewell  content";  and 
rightly  and  pathetically  sacrificial  in  the  awful  soene 
that  culminates  in  the  killing  of  Dendcmona.  His  cry 
of  anguish  when  the  wretched  man  becomes  aware 
of  his  fatal  error  was  more  deeply  fraught  with  the 
delirium  of  a  Imlf-crazed  mind  and  the  misery  of  a 
broken  heart  than  any  words  of  mine  can  say- 
Throughout  the  performance  there  was  no  element  of 
self-conscioufincssp  The  identification  was  complete- 
The  Othello  was  a  soldier,  so  inured  to  "battles,  sieges, 
fortunes,"  "hair-hreadth  "scapes,"  "mo\nng  accidents," 
'*lhe  flinty  wnd  stcci  couch  of  war/'  the  command  of 
fierce  men  and  the  perils  of  combnt  that  lliey  had 
become  the  custom  of  every  day,  and  he  was  as  un- 
mindful of  them  as  of  his  own  strength  and  poise- 
And,  above  all,  the  Othello  was  a  lover  reverent  of  the 
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object  of  his  love.  Nothing  could  exceed  In  pathetic 
effect  ill  those  cruel  scenes  uf  agonized  jealousy  the 
quick  relapses  into  mnmentarj-  sweet,  blind  btlitrf  in 
Dcsdcmona'a  puritj-;  "If  she  be  false,  then  Heavt-n 
mocks  itself."  Finer  tragic  effect  could  not  be 
iDiaj^ned  than  was  wrought  by  McCullough  in 
Othello's  final  utter  surrender  to  the  spell  of  lago's 
treachery,  when  that  fiend  exclaims  "I'm  bound 
to  Ihee  forever  r  The  Italian  tragedian  Salvini 
expressed  the  workings  of  the  passion  of  jcalousj',  in 
the  scene  of  lago's  treacherous  bcguilcmcnt  of  OtkeUOt 
as  I  earnestly  hope  never  to  see  them  expressed  aj?ain, 
but  it  was  the  jealousy  of  an  infuriated  brute,  not  that 
of  a  noble,  generous,  tender,  loving  man — which  is  the 
jealousy  of  Othello.  The  English  ideal  is  much  the 
better,  because  the  tnie  one.  McCulIough  filled  it; 
and  in  the  essential  attributes  of  power,  solidity* 
elevation,  passion,  patlios,  manly  grace,  competent 
vocalism,  and  fluent  I'ontinuity  of  artistic  treatment 
his  impersonation  of  Othello  ranked  among  the  best 
drsmatic  achievements  of  our  time. 

The  dresses  that  McCullouKh  wore,  one  of  which 
was  decorated  on  the  back  with  the  bead  of  a  wild 
beast,  were  devised  for  him  by  bis  friend  Dion 
Boudeaiilt.  They  were  Oriental,  not  Venetian,  and 
therefore  they  were  incorrectn  AVhatcvcr  barbaric 
impulses  may  be  assumed  to  slumber  in  the  Christian- 
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izGd  Moor  there  is  no  warrant  for  making  hiai  con- 
siderate of  the  adornment  of  his  person. 


FOREIGN   ACT0E3,-CHAnLES    FECHTER. 

Charles  Fechter  (1824-1879)  within  liis  appro- 
priate professional  field  was  a  remarkably  fine  actor, 
but  Fechter  when  performing  Shakespeare  was  such 
an  eccentricity  as  imposed  a  severe  tax  on  criticaj 
patience.  The  Shakespearean  parts  that  he  assumed 
were  Hamlci*  logo,  and  Othello,  and  of  his  perform- 
ances of  those  parts  Jago  was  the  best.  He  failed  as 
Othello,  He  lacked  dignity;  he  was  weak,  fantastic, 
and  unimpressive-  In  his  utterance  of  the  Farewell  be 
rose  from  a  diaip  and  declaimed  the  lines  as  if  deliv- 
ering an  address, — the  bad  effect  of  which  proceeding 
was  intensified  by  liis  sing-song  delivery  and  execrable 
utterance  of  the  English  language.  The  business 
with  which  he  began  tlic  last  scene  should,  alone,  suf- 
fice to  prove  his  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  char- 
acter. He  went  to  a  mirror  and  stared  into  it  at  his 
countenance  and  then  spoke  the  words  which  Othello 
utters  relative  to  the  necessity  of  kiUing  Detdc' 
wion*T,— 

'•It  is  i\\<  cause,  it  in  the  cause,  my  soul, — 
Let  mt  not  uame  it  to  you*  you  chafite  stant— 
It  ut  tliv  cAuae — ** 
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meaning  to  indicate  that  Olkello  ascribes  Dcsdemona* 
supposed  iotidcUty  to  the  fact  of  hi.-r  iiusband^s 
black  color  and  racial  difference*  In  the  killing  of 
Desdcmona  Fcclitcr*8  Othello  pursued  bis  terrified 
«ife  to  the  chamber  door  and  dragged  her  back  to  the 
bed,  to  smother  and  strangle  her  At  the  supreme 
moment  of  Othello's  desperation,  when  he  said  *'I 
took  by  ttic  throat  tht*  drcuincis^l  dog/*  he  seized 
la^o  by  the  throat,  forced  him  to  his  knees,  made  a 
$how  of  stabbing  that  miscreant,  and  then  turned  the 
death-blow  on  himself.  His  performance,  though  it 
deserved  no  admiration,  did  not  lack  admirers.  For- 
eign mi&reprrseiitaLioii^  of  Shakes^ieare's  characters 
seldom  suffer  from  lack  of  praise. 


T0MMA30    SALVtXI. 


The  question  as  to  the  representation  of  Othdlo  13 
ft  simple  one:  Should  the  character  and  experience 
be  interpreted  before  the  public  as  poetry  or  as  prose? 
Discussion  of  that  subject  was  much  stimulated  when 
the  eminent  Italian  actor  Tonunuso  Salvini  first  made 
his  appearance  in  New  York,  September  16,  1878, 
at  the  Academy  of  Music, — acting  Othello,  and  pre* 
senting  an  Italian  ideal  of  the  part.  The  exceQenoc 
of  Salvini  as  an  executant  in  the  practice  of  his  art 
has  not  been  doubted  or  denied.   He  was  a  great  actor^ 
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one  of  the  grefltcst  that  have  ever  lived.  In  the  char^ 
actCTs  of  Conrad,  in  'La  Morte  Chile/'  and  Niger, 
in  "The  Gladiatur/'  he  surpassed  cainpctition.  In 
KiTig  Sdul,  a  grand  aud  terrible  figiue  as  drawn  by 
Alfieri  from  the  old  ITebrew  scripture,  he  was  artis- 
tic perfection-  Tbose  parts,  and  others  whicli  could 
be  nanicd.  appertain  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  hia 
native  land,  and  they  were  wholly  within  hU  compre* 
hension.  In  the  great  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
because  they  do  not  truly  exivt  in  the  Italian  language, 
he  was  always  and  necessarily  obslnicted  by  bis  lack 
of  a  full  understanding  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet.  His  performance  of  Othello  was  tremen- 
dously effective  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  execution,  but 
it  was  radically  and  ruinously  false  in  ideal.  The 
love  of  Othello  for  Desdemona  is  devotional,  not  sen- 
sual. When  lliey  meet  at  Cyprus  he  hails  her  with 
the  expressive  words,  "O  my  goul's  joyi"  The  kqr- 
note  IS  struck  in  that  greeting; 

"If  it  were  now  to  die 
T  wcro  now  to  be  most  happy;  for  I  foar 
Mj  soul  hftth  her  conUnt  ao  ubsolute 
That  not  uiothcr  comfort  like  to  tbif 
StH;cccd«   ill  tiiikiiuwfi   fute.** 


The  exquisite  poetry  of  that  speech  has  not  hccn 
kveyed    into    the    Italian    language.      Salvini    not 
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only  did  not  express  it  but  did  not  ev^  indicate  any 
knowledge  of  it,  jVJreiuly,  in  the  Kirst  Act  of  the  plAy» 
tie  had  mnde  it  clemiy  manifest  that  Iiis  iinpcrsontilioii 
of  Othello  would  be  prose  and  not  poetry,  for  when 
Hrabantio,  after  the  dispersal  of  the  Senate,  warned 
him,  with  the  words  "She  has  deceived  her  father  and 
may  thee,"  he  introduced  a  denotement  of  coarscnesa 
and  jealousy,  giving  a  violent  start,  and  looking  from 
father  to  daughter  with  a  quiek,  Hiekering,  tigerish 
glare, — proceedings  obviously  unwarranted  in  a  man 
'^nol  easily  jealous,"  and  whose  verj'  next  words  are, 
"My  lift  upon  her  faith!"  Prose  Uie  inipersonatioii 
was  when  first  revealed  and  prose  it  eontinued  to  be, 
Salvini  eauscd  a  startling  effect  by  rushing  in  and 
beating  down  with  his  naked  hands  the  drawn  swords 
of  the  eombfltants  in  tlie  night  brawl,  but  in  so  doing 
he  lapsed  out  of  mu^sive  poise  and  lost  control  of  the 
situation.  Wlten,  in  the  dismissal  of  his  lieutenant 
from  the  command,  he  said,  "Cassio,  I  love  thee,  but 
never  more  be  officer  of  mine,**  he  shook  his  fist  in  the 
face  of  that  officer, — his  dearest  friend,  who  had  gone 
a-wocing  with  him, — and  thus  he  disclosed  an  iiumle 
plebeian  quality  of  character  completely  foreign  to 
Othello,  as  drawn  by  Sliakeapeare.  As  the  perform- 
ance proceeded  tliat  quality  became  more  and  more 
ccmspicuous.  The  manifestation  of  jealousy  was  ani- 
mal and  vulgar,  affording  no  suggestion  of  the  noble 
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mind  and  loving,  trusting  heart  which  should  bend 
and  break  under  the  conviction  of  a  base  betrayal. 
In  the  furious  assault  on  Ictgo,  after  the  speech  of 
Farewell,— which,  as  spoken  by  Salvini,  was  no  more 
than  a  Sourifih  of  rhetoric, — lie  seized  that  danger- 
ous mail,  hurled  hlui  to  the  floor,  and  lifted  his 
right  foot  as  if  to  stamp  upon  his  head,  a  proceed- 
ing i^'hich  ijhakespeares  logo,  being  what  be  is 
and  being  armed,  would  endure  for  about  two  sec- 
onds. The  whole  conduct  of  that  frightful  scene 
was  very  striking,  artfully  plamied  to  cause  great 
cxatement,  and  it  nearly  always  produced  the  effect 
that  the  actor  had  intended.  He  became  an  incar- 
nation of  animal  fury,  huge,  wild,  dangerous,  and 
horrible,  but  he  was  consistently  common  and  bestial. 
The  innate  grandeur  of  Shakespeare's  Othello,  which 
harl  Iwen  nieasunibly  suggested  in  the  delivery  of  the 
ftpcL'ch  to  the  Seriate,  Iiad  completely  disappeared. 
In  the  last  scene,  when  Oihello  came  into  Dcsdcmona's 
chamber,  and  when  he  should  be,  for  a  considerable 
period,  self'ControlIed,  deliberate^  grandly  solemn. 
Salvini  was  robed  in  a  yellow  gown,  and  he  prowled 
to  and  fro  like  an  enraged  tiger  about  to  spring  upon 
Ills  prey.  Desdemona  attempted  to  escape  from  him, 
but  OthcUo  seized  and  dragged  her  to  the  bed  and 
there  killed  her,  in  the  most  extreme  \iolence  of 
snorting  fur>',  after  which  deed  of  massacre  he  circu- 
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ated  lo  and  fro  about  the  bed  for  some  nioztients, 
iljsreganliiig  tht  calls  nf  EviUia  and  se^oiiiig  denicnU^cl 
vrilh  ragc-  When  loffo  was  brought  in,  bound, 
Othello  snatched  a  sword  froDi  one  of  the  several 
attendants  present  and  delivered  upon  hini  such  a 
stroke  its  would  have  killed  him, — ignoring  the  guid- 
ance of  the  text,  lago'i  "I  bleed,  sir,  but  not  killed.'* 
The  sustained,  uniform,  correct,  artistic  execution  of 
bis  ideal  could  not  be  overiooked,  and  it  could  not 
be  regarded  as  other  than  the  admirably  ample  and 
exact  fulfilment  of  a  clearly  formed  design.  I'Tie 
defect  was  in  the  design,  and  it  was  a  fatal  defect, 
pervading  the  entji-e  performance,  Salvini'j*  Othetto. 
however,  has,  throughout  ihr  principal  countries  of 
£urope  and  America,  been  accepted  and  cxtolic^d 
with  prodigious  entbusiasni,  and,  only  because  of 
the  excitement  that  it  diffused  throughout  the  nerv- 
ous systems  of  the  multitude,  it  possesses  a  worid- 
wide  renown-  Offered  as  Shakespeare's  Othello,  it 
was  repugnant  c<]ually  lo*judgnicnt,  scholarship,  and 
taste.  In  fact,  it  was  a  desecration  of  the  poetic 
^      original. 

^B  SalvinPs    dres^g   of    the    part,    throughout,    was 

1^  Moorish  and  therefore  wrong.     His  business  at  the 

I  end  was  to  cause  Othello  to  kill  himself  by  hacking 

I  open  his   throat   with   a  cur\'ed   knife, — jt   proceeding 

I  totally  at  variance  with  Shakespeare's  text: 

1. L. 
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"I  took  by  (he  throiit  the  circumcis'd  dog» 
And  itmotc  him — thou!" 

No  ingenuity  can  lum  a  bl&w  into  hacking  open  the 
tliruat^  iior  could  a  man  with  his  tliroat  chopped 
open  utter  the  kst  words  of  Othello: 

"I  kiA«'d  thc«,  ere  I  kill'd  thct^: — no  way  but  this^ 
KiUing  iiiyaclf  to  die  upon  a  kiss.*' 

There  are  characters  and  passages  in  the  poetry 
of  Shakespeare  relative  to  which  a  reasonable  ground 
exists  for  difference  of  opinion.  There  is  no  ground 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  certain  qualities  in  the 
character  of  Othello  and  certiun  passages  in  the 
tragedy, — notahly  the  scene  at  Cyprus  and  the  last 
scene.  Shakespeare's  Othello  is  neither  sensual,  ani- 
mal, nor  ferocious:  he  is  nmnly,  magnanimous*  fear- 
less, confiding,  noble,  romajitie,  and  tender,  and  at  the 
culmination  of  his  terrible  experience  he  is  an  authen- 
tic tj'pe  of  woful  grandeur.  The  last  scene  of  the 
tragedy  miglit  well  be  selected  as  a  test  scene.  There 
stands  the  poetic  text,  and  it  cannot  be  evaded, 
Othello  has  been  so  ravaged  by  contending  passions 
and  by  grief  that  he  has  twice  fallen  in  epilepsy. 
"He  looks  gentler  than  he  did,"  When  he  enters 
the  bed-chamber  he  comes  as  the  minister  of  Fate, 
He  is  absolutely  quiet-    "It  is  the  cause/'    The  death 
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of  Veidcmona  has  been  ordained.  She  is  lovely  and 
greatly  loved,  "yet  she  must  die*  else  she'll  betray 
more  men,"  The  wretched  man  is  about  to  extinguish 
the  light  burning  in  the  chamber  but  pausing  a 
moment,  gazes  at  liis  beautiful  wife,  i[mesc*fnt  in 
sluaiber,  und  doing  so  munnursi  his  thought  in  words 
of  solemn  beauty: 

''If  I  qti«nch  thee^  tbon  flaming  minister, 
I  ean  aqain  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  I  rrpi'nt  ine: — but  oncD  put  out  th^  light, 
Thou   eunrjini^Kt  pattorn   of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  Dot  where  ij  thnt  Promethean  heat 
Which  can  thy  Light  relume.     When  I  liavc  pluck'd  the  roM 
I  cnnnot  girr  it   vitnl  growth  ngnui. 
It  needs  mu*t  wither-" 

Three  times  he  kisses  the  slecfrfng  Desdemtyiia,  but 
90  gently  that  she  knows  it  not  and  does  not  wakea 
Tlie  exquisite  loveliness  and  the  imiocenee  of  his  wife 
in  which  he  has  helieved,  and  a  dreadful  wickedness  of 
her  coDcIuct  which  he  has  been  beguiled  to  credit,  unite 
to  overwhelm  him,  and  be  weeps: 


"But  thcj  arc  erud  tears:  thi«  sorrov  *a  bearcnlj; 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love" 


■         Here  is  no  fury,  no  tigerish  convulsion.     It  is  the 
I  soul  that  >i|>eakti.     "Have  you   prayed  to^ni^t?"  be 

I         asks,  when  at  length  the  poor  child  has  wakened.    "I 
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would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit/'  It  is  not  unti], 
as  tie  believer,  she  utters  a  falsehood,  even  in  the 
presence  of  dt^ath,  when  he  has  hade  her  malce  her 
pea(¥  with  Heaven,  that  OUuUo'n  wildncss  aiomentarily 
returns  upon  him: 

•^TIkjo  Joat  stoD«  my  Wiirt, 
Anil  mak'ct  mc  cull  mhaX  I   tntrnd   lo  do 
A  imurdcr,  vhich  I  thought  a  tacrifice.'* 

And  even  in  the  very  commis^on  of  the  dreadful 
deed  there  is  mercy:  "1  would  not  have  thcc  linger 
in  thy  pain-"  The  student  who  can  find  in  that  awful 
and  patbetie  scene  any  warrant  far  such  acting  as 
Salvini  and  various  other  foreigners  have  provided 
for  its  illustratioD  must  be  peculiar  in  the  faculty  of 
discemmenL 


ERNESTO    ROSSI. 

The  advent  on  the  American  stage  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Italian  actor  Ernesto  Rossi  (182&*!89a), 
occurred  at  Booth's  Theatre,  New  York,  October  31. 
1881,  and  was  effected  in  Oihdlo.  The  Italian  ideal 
of  the  part  had  been  maJe  kno^vn  by  his  illustrious 
predecessor^  Salvini,  and  it  was  known  to  be  com- 
pletely wrong,  Rossi's  performance  only  served  to 
accentuate  its  deformity.  His  Othello  was  a  common 
man,  at  first  intoxicated  by  sensual  passion  and  after- 
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ward  infuriated  by  demoniac  jcalou^.  In  person 
the  actor  was  large  and  stout»  having  a  round  faec. 
regular  features,  dark  eyes,  and  a  strong,  resonant 
voice,  neitlier  melodious  nor  very  flexible,  but,  in  its 
bosrse^  broken  tones,  effectively  expressive  of  painful 
emotion.  As  an  actor  be  was  autJioritativc,  distinct, 
definite,  continuously  animated,  profoundly  earnest, 
and  so  entirely  masterful  of  the  instrumentalities  of 
his  art  as  to  create  tiie  effect  of  complete  spontaneity. 
His  ac^ting  was  es[»eciallj'  competent  and  effective  in 
moments  of  half-crazed  perplexity, — the  oscillalion 
between  confident  belief  and  distracting  doubt, — when^ 
as  at  the  summit  of  the  scene  of  lago't  poisonous 
distillment,  it  seemed  that  neither  body  nor  mind 
could  endure  the  strain  of  cou0icting  passions,  and 
also  in  the  frenzy  thut  cuhniiiates  in  the  epileptic 
trance.  The  situations  thus  indicated  present  no 
obscurity  to  an  able  and  experienced  actor.  The 
difficulty  is  to  make  apparently  actual  a  clear,  rounded, 
finished,  true  ideal  of  Shakespeare's  conception* 
Rossi's  delivery-  of  OtheUo't  speech  to  the  Senate, 
while  accompanied  by  much  expressive  and  commend- 
able gesture,  was  devoid  equally  of  simplicity  and 
dignity. — tlic  speaker  destrojnng  illusion  by  turning 
his  back  upon  the  Senators  and  addressing  the  audi* 
enee.  The  greeting  to  De^demona  at  Cyprus  was 
expressed   in   a   spirit    uf   gloating^   nxorious   animal- 
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ism,  incon-sistent  equally  with  the  character  and  the 
situation*  The  delivery  of  the  rebuke  to  Cassio  was 
exasperated,  and  neither  dignified  nor  sorrowful, — 
the  words  ''Caasio,  I  love  you"  causinfc  no  effect.  The 
demeunor  siid  gesture,  when  Othtllo,  becoming  sur- 
prised and  a  little  bewildered  by  layo'a  innuendoes, 
exclaims  *'Thou  dost  mean  snmetliing,"  sigtiilted  only 
sneaking  suspicion.  The  pathetic  Farewell  was  a 
buTfit  of  hysterical  garrulity.  The  denunciation  of 
lago, — who,  yelling  with  fear,  had  been  hurled  to  the 
floor,  Rossi,  like  Salvini,  rai^ng  his  foot  over  the 
Ancient's  head  fis  though  about  to  stamp  out  his 
brains, — was  snarled  forth  with  merely  blatant  vehe- 
mence. The  killing  of  Dttdemona  was  effected 
with  hideous  brutaUty^  and  in  the  act  of  suicide 
Othello  was  made  to  emit  spasmodic  gurgling  sounds, 
as  of  a  person  choked  by  blood.  The  several  facts, 
which,  In  treating  this  siibjc?ct,  cannot  be  over-empha- 
si^d,  that,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  Othello  is  a 
poetic  creation,  a  consummate  type  of  nobility  and 
magnanimity;  that  his  love  for  Desdemona,  whOc 
hunianty  passionate,  is  awed  in  the  presence  of  its 
idolized  object  and  exalted  by  its  ecstasy,  and  thai 
the  killing  of  his  wife  is  a  sacrifice,  not  a  butchery. 
Were  not  comprehended  by  nos»l.  any  more  than  they 
had  been  bj'  Salvini,  and  his  embodiment, — unredeemed 
by  such  personal  magnetism  and  such  colossal  individ- 
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as  tTiose  of  his  predecessor^ — was  radically  wrong 
and  supremely  repulsive- 


BRMETB  NOVEtXI. 

Ermctc  NovelU  presented  himself  in  the  guise  of 
Othello,  for  the  first  time  on  the  New  York  Stage, 
on  March  25,  1907,  and,  while  maaifesttng  his  unques*- 
tionahlt;  ability,  siJcc«.'dtKl  only  in  misrepresenting 
the  part  and  again  proving  what  had  be^n  proved 
already, — that  the  Italian  ideal  of  it  is  rodieally 
false  to  Shakespeare  and  obnoxious  to  good  judgment 
and  good  taste.  As  King  Lovis,  as  Corado,  and  as 
Geronte,  in  "The  Beneficent  Bear,"  Novclli  showed 
liimself  to  be  an  excellent  comrdiaii,  but  the  endeavors 
that  he  made  in  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  evinced  no 
dceisive  tragic  capahility.  His  ideal  of  Othello  was 
seen  to  be  substantially  identical  with  that  which 
had  been  revealed  by  Salvini  and  Rossi,  while  bis 
mechanism  was,  in  ever)'  way,  inferior  to  that  of  both 
his  eompatrioU,  He  looked  like  a  buck  Ne^ro,  and  when 
rufihing  wildly  to  and  fro,  glaring  backward  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  did  almost  continuously  in  the  cnicial 
scene  in  the  Third  Act,  he  seemed  like  an  infuriated 
gorilla.  By  enthtisiastic  admirers  (for  alwaj's  "The 
present  eye  praises  the  present  object")  Novell!  was 
hailed  as  another  Salvini^  but  in  fact  he  no  more  resem- 
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bled  that  great  actor,  who.  among  other  merits,  possessed 
repofie,  than  a  powtlcr-miU  resembles  a  voleano.  His 
^age  business  was  even  more  misuitable  than  that  of 
Ills  preiieeessLii's,  After  using  laffo  as  a  floor-mop, — 
aecordtng  to  the  Italian  stage  custom, — he  indicated  a 
quick  revulsion  of  fceiing  and  assisted  his  officer  to 
rise,  Othello  respects  and  trusts  logo,  being  duped 
by  that  Bcoundrel's  hy]H>cn5y,  insicIiou!»  pretence  of 
candor,  and  specious  assuniption  of  loving  friendship, 
yet  tlie  demeanor  of  Xnvelhs  Othf.llo  toward  logo 
was,  almost  invariably,  the  careless,  contemptuous 
demeanor  of  an  arrogant  master  toward  a  servile 
lackey.  There  is  a  moment  in  the  play  when  Othello 
says  that  his  blood  begins  hts  safer  guides  to  rule: 
in  Novelli's  jjerformance  Othello'^  blood  began  that 
operation  at  the  first  and  continued  it  almost  inces- 
santly till  the  end,— his  habitual  behavior  being  that 
of  an  irritated  bully.  On  Rodcrigo,  whenever  he 
beheld  that  silly  dupe,  he  glowered  like  an  angry 
mastilT.  He  introduced  a  grimacing  pantomime 
signifying  to  Destlertioua,  who  coinci dentally  indicated 
solicitnde  lest  Othello  might  speak  harshly  to  her  sire, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  he  disrespectful  toward  that 
venerable  person.  In  the  Senate  Scene  he  kept  his 
back  turned  upon  his  audience  much  of  the  time, 
so  that  his  voice  could  not  always  be  distinctly  heard 
iwr  his  face  be  seen,  but  when  addressing  the  Senii* 
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(who  were  arranged  across  the  back  of  the 
siagt:  frmn  left  to  right  centre)  he  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  scene,  turned  his  back  upon  the  'potent, 
grave^  and  reverend  ^igniors/'  and  ujKislrophized  the 
audience-  Toward  Brnbantio,  afirr  the  otd  and 
broken  father  had  spoken  his  warnii^,  "Look  to  her^ 
Aloor,*'  his  attitude  became  that  of  wrath  and  menace: 
he  rushed  after  him  to  the  door  of  the  chamber*  bawl- 
inff  the  words,  "My  life  upon  her  faith," — wordg 
that  ,shoitld  bt  spoken  witli  the  dignified  ci>niposure 
and  sweetness  of  happy,  confident  love-  When  he 
came  upon  the  scene  of  the  brawl  at  Cyprus  he  rushed 
in  looking  like  a  Negro,  arrayed  in  the  military  uni- 
form of  a  Zouave,  wildly  waving  a  naked  simitar  and 
whirling  *roiind  between  the  combatants  with  an  aspect 
of  fury.  He  omitted  '^Silence  that  dreadful  l»elli" 
and  when  he  said  "Cassio,  1  love  thee,  but  never- 
more be  officer  of  mine'*  he  kept  his  face  turned  from 
the  audience  and  he  twiddled  a  forefinger  of  his  right 
band  under  the  nose  of  his  "loved"  friend,  and  after 
De^demona's  entrance  he  shook  his  fist  in  Casrio's 
face.  When  uttering  the  heart-broken  Farewell  he 
s^Kcd  a  large>  liigh-backcd  chair,  and,  clasping  both 
hands  on  one  corner  of  its  back,  bent  his  body 
forward  and  to  the  right,  and  poured  out  all  but 
the  last  three  or  four  lines  of  that  agonizing  speech  in 
strcaui    of    prosy     eoUo([uiHlisui,    and     theu     ran 
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"up'Stage''  And  spouted  the  concluaon  to  the  back 
drop.  In  the  Oath  Scene,  after  'X  here  engage  my 
words."  his  expedient  was  to  rise  half-way  and  then 
sink  back,  at  lago'g  "Do  not  rise  yet,"  and  remain, 
with  his  hands  lifted  to  his  face  and  joined  as 
if  in  prayer,  while  logo,  :<tanding  over  hxttit 
delivered  the  impious  apostrophe  "Witness,  you 
ever-burning  lights/'  In  the  last  scene  he  come  on^ 
carmng  a  huge  silver  lamp,  lighted— the  distinctly 
specified  requirement  bein^  that  Deademona  shall  be 
uiileep,  in  her  Ixrd,  with  a  light  burning  in  the  room. 
His  grunting  and  growling  nroused  Oendewona, 
who  left  the  bed  and  came  down  the  stage,  to  act 
the  scene  with  him  in  front,  where,  finally,  he  seisicd 
her  around  the  throat,  with  both  hands,  dragged  her 
across  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage*  in  a  violent 
struggle,  threw  her  upon  the  bed,  springing  upon 
her  and  dnipping  the  bed-curtain;  whereon  ensu^  a 
vocal  emission  of  horrible  snarls,  gasps,  growls,  and 
l^rgles,  degrading  that  deed  of  "sacrifice"  to  a 
beastly  Bill  Sikcs  murder  of  Nanct/.  When  he  killed 
himself  he  cut  his  throat,  as  Salvini  had  done,  and 
died,  rolling  down  steps  in  frunt  of  the  bed. 

Novelli^s  dressing  of  Othello  was  Moorish,  that 
fact  giving  decisive  proof  of  cither  ignorance  or  dis- 
regard of  the  correct  dressing  of  the  part.  OthcUo 
has  become  a  Christian  and  he  is  a  general  in  the  ser- 
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:aie  of  VetiJOT*  Tlie  shidiows  comnientA- 
tor  Charles  Kniglit  remarks  that  (Hketlo's  marriage 
to  a  Christian  lady  is,  in  itself,  conclusive  proof  that 
he  must  hare  ccusct)  to  be  a  Mohammedan.  The 
testimony  of  Ia{fo  is  expUc-tt  on  this  point: 

All  *M?!il*  and  symbols  of  redtert^H  sin — 
His  £0u1  [s  so  enfctter'd,"  etc. 


And  Othelio  himself  says  {Act  !!•»  Sc-  8) : 

"Are  tttf  turned  Twrks,  nnd  to  oiirsflvM  Jo  that 
Whi<'h  Heaven  hutJi  forbid  Ihr  Oltomit^s^ 
For  Chrittian  fchame,  put  by  thi»  b&rbarous  brawL** 

The  correct  dress  for  Othello  Is  tlmt  of  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  It  is 
recorded  by  PauUis  Jovius  that  the  Venetian  generals 
were  always  foreigners,  selected  for  that  office  "lest 
any  of  their  own  countrymen  [Venetians]  might  he 
pulTed  up  with  pride  and  grow  too  ambitious/*  On 
the  day  of  his  elet^tion  to  office  the  Venetian  general 
assumed  a  distinctive  dress:  a  full  gown  of  crimson 
Tclvctf  with  loose  sleeves,  over  which  was  worn  a 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  buttoned  upon  tlie  right 
shoulder  with  massy  gold  buttons;  a  cap  of  crimson 
leather;  and  a  silver  baton,  ensigned  with  the  lion 
of  St<  Mark.     In  action  he   would   wear  full  armor 
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of  the  period  (1750),  which  was  much  the  some  oTcr 
all  Christian  Europe.  Such  is  the  information  sup- 
plied hy  Planchc«  one  of  the  best  authorities  extant 
on  costume. 

As  OthMo,  NovcUi  arrayed  himself  In  the  remark- 
able garments  here  specified.  First  dresA:  trousers 
of  dark  blue  or  black,  with  dilute  embroidf^r>'  about 
the  ankles:  a  light,  parti-colored  vest,  heavily  embroid- 
ered \^■ith  gold:  a  sash  of  parti-colored  silk,  twisted 
into  a  heavy  roll,  around  the  waist:  a  richly  jewelled 
dagger,  thrust  into  the  middle  of  the  sash;  a  Kurcoaf, 
the  ground  color  of  which  was  purpk,  incnistrd  with 
gold,  while  on  the  back,  across  the  shoulders  and 
reaching  almost  to  the  waist,  was  gold  embroidery; 
a  red  turban,  embroidered  ^vith  gold,  the  centre  and 
top  of  the  turban  being  white;  and  a  spray-like  plume 
of  feathers,  rising  from  the  turban.  Second  dress 
(fit  Cyprus) :  A  chain-mail  tunic  and  mail  covering 
for  the  legs:  a  breastplate  of  gleaming  steel,  with  a 
large  gold  spike  in  the  centre  of  it:  A  red  under-dress 
embroidered  with  black, — which  he  wore  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  play:  that  dress  reached  from  his  neck 
to  his  ankles;  the  cuffs  of  it  were  parti-colored  silk, 
hanging  from  each  wrist  about  three  inches:  it  was 
moderately  close-fitting  on  the  body,  loose  and  baggy 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  close-fitting  from  the 
knees  to  the  ankles  (the  color  of  his  under-dress  was. 
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when  Novell!  made  his  second  tour  of  the  Uiuted 
States^  changed  to  blue) :  a  parti-colorcd  scarf,  round 
the  waist,  in  a  roll:  a  white  cloak,  heavj"  witli  gold 
cmbroiderj' ;  a  steel  helmet,  with  a  Moorish  parti- 
colored turban  round  it,  and  a  plmne  of  spray-like 
feathers  in  its  front;  a  huge  "two-hanHed"  sword, 
which  he  carried  unsheathed:  the  top  of  his  helmet  was 
ornamented  with  a  gold  crescent — the  emblem  of  the 
Moslem  faith,  which  Othello  has  abjured,  and  like- 
wise the  distinctive  blazon  of  the  Turk,  against 
whom  lie  is,  at  the  tinte.  in  armsl 

Novelli  was  not  satisfied  to  present  his  perversions 
of  Shakespeare  (he  appeared  as  Kiuff  Lcar^  Shiflockj 
Hamki.  Pctruckio,  Othello,  and  Macbeth)  and  allow 
them  to  stand  for  what  they  were.  He  deemed  It 
necessary  and  judicious  to  publish  instructions  as  to 
what  actors  and  acting  should  he,  and  he  ap]>eared 
in  print  to  justify  his  performance  of  Othello  in  the 
Italian  alteration  of  the  play.  If  his  performance 
had  left  any  doubt  as  to  his  complete  misimderstand- 
inf?  of  Othello  his  published  remarks  would  have 
removed  it,  wIillc  uUo  disclosing  radical  defect  in 
Iiis  artistic  principles  and  method. 

"Never  do  I  upon  the  stage," — so  he  wrote,— 
"anything  1  have  not  seen  done,  in  like  circumstances, 
in  real  Ufe^  I  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  which  is 
truth,  which  is  realism  "    Exactly:  it  is  reoKsm,  while 
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Acting  Is  Drunatic  Art.  "Tbt  Mood  kaficd  fran 
his  gashed  oeA,"  contiiuicd  XoreQu  descnbtng  an 
act  of  suicide  in  a  puUic  [dace,  ^Kke  a  foontain  of  wine. 
He  held  the  mor— thus:  and  be  bent  fonrard — sou 
I  shoiddcr  ^Jic)  mv  wmj  to  the  front  of  the  crovd* 
and,  as  I  do  it,  I  bear  the  dying  man  give  a  gur^e  in 
the  throat — a  gmgle  like  this — s-s-s-r-r-r^r-R-R-rl 
And  tl^D  I  say:  'That  is  the  wav!  .Voir  I  know  how 
Om  Moor  died*  ^/  lofl  I  can  play  the  partr  And 
that  night  I  b^in  rdiearsal  of  Othello.'  ^ 

What  relation  does  a  street-suicide  CTHnmitted  1^  an 
Italian  barber  who  cots  his  throat  with  a  razor  bear  to 
the  tragedy  of  Othello**?  ''Xerer  do  I  upon  the  stage 
anything  I  have  not  seen  done,  m  like  circumMtancea, 
in  real  life/'  was  Novelli's  dedaratioa,  and  he  killed 
Othello  by  causing  him  to  cut  his  throat  according  to 
the  mrxlel  he  described.  What  likeness  exists  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  deaths?  And  what  must  be 
the  mental  calibre  of  an  actor  who  cannot  "play  the 
part"  of  Othello  until  he  has  looked  on  the  hideous 
and  vulgar  spectacle  of  an  actual  suicide;  who  waits 
to  begin  rehearsals  of  "Othello*'  until  he  has  seen  a 
death  that  he  thinks  can  appropriately  be  copied  into 
that  play, — two  minutes  before  it  ends!  **In  acting/' 
he  added,  "the  days  of  artifice  have  gone;  the  day 
of  truth  has  dawned,"  Sublime  discovery  1  Benefi- 
cent impartment!    But,  who  were  the  practitioners  of 
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that,  happilv,  ha^e  pasacfl  away?  Wtrt  tfai^,  p-^r- 
h^ps,  Gamcfc,  Battv,  ffenfierson,  Ktan,  Bry^i:, 
Micrcadv,  Pbeip-i-  F^.rr^t,  Brrjofct,  r>ir*r.Vir% 
Edwin  BoctL  >IcC ilioijjrf.,  Barrett,  V^'allAriiL  Bir- 
too,  Finn,  Wirr-n-  Oih^rt,  Irrinif,  M^'-atuttrt : 
"With  ShAtcsp.ear», "  u:i  V-^-r^iil,  I  'Iri  'vrtr  vjn* 
cutting   wfcict   *Li    rj^o-i^arr   V.   rr.2k^.   hi.r„   /cr   CA^ 

the  modest  iiic-i-iiT^.-.r    /  .^*  -r^«r_  *rr.,  :r-«*:*^.r-t/,7, 

of  coarse-  r^<!r_£^  wr -.>*.■*  ^rr-r.     A,-.  .T^.^r^:nsir.r.  riati 

long  pre^ailei  r-^-.   t-..>   K-T-*r-«  \'-'"*:li    ▼*:*    tt\l 

*     TOGtfa,     ^     ."„  ^iT7:'"j-H     .TTiLii^.T.     -'•a."  r.i.     hi",*r*"*r 

madeqaa^^   hid    ^*:r:'.>^/.-i/-'":.n    '/.a;--    ha-^    v— r,   v,    -ius 

requgrpTTTer-tn    :!*  E-:i':--./-     t**a..   ta^-   *^   ,t*a:ir    w,-v.nt*- 

pbshed  *r:nie'ii.':.i   "■    ^17    /  r.".A*f.r.^  "h-^   -."■:;i^i*r:;v^ji.*» 

■Itaraticfis      ">:c»-».i'        '.      '''»-.'        '^>'-     "-"-^      ■"'.nut 

afforded  i"  ii:r,:  ■'','■.. -^  ^v.t.;-^'*  /  ■''  ,-''  ^'-f^ 
pn^ccefi}  '_-'r.:  i  -.-'.  ■,.',.''.■  ■,"■11"'  «.  r.rc/ 
acton,  'f  -I,  ■■  \'^  --.- .  if.',-  -I'  .'-^  ^^  .it.-r-p^^ 
and  ahr:iir  -:-_^  i.^  ■■  .  ■  -  #■■  » ■■-  v  -.-  H  ■■  -^ 
wj&ch  r^^'i;:'*:"  '  :  .iy"<.--    <   '!   '/■*-.'■*< 

by     ^ft^     '^r^'  —  *-■'  *     j ''^'-     •-''  "j        ''    '  -  jt. 

aetcr^    xl    ^a""-  ■- -^ "  '     ^    -"     '"'-*        -"     ^ '^■'"*' 

•eJrea   '-;    si::;--     '    ^-    ^    '-'^'     -^'-^    '^•^'     J    <     A-'r- 
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Acting  U  Dramfttic  Art.  ''The  blood  leaped  from 
bis  gasbt-d  n<-Tk/'  continued  Novell!,  describing  an 
act  of  suicide  in  a  public  pUcc,  "like  a  fountain  of  wine- 
He  held  the  razor — thus:  and  be  bent  forward — so, 
I  shoulder  {sic)  my  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd, 
and,  as  I  do  it,  I  hc;ar  tlie  dying  man  give  a  gurgle  in 
the  throat~«  gui"glc  bke  this — s-s-s-r-r-r-r-H-R-rl 
And  then  1  say;  'That  is  the  wayl  Now  I  know  how 
the  Moor  died.  At  last  I  can  play  the  partT  And 
that  night  I  begiii  rehearsal  of  "Othello/" 

MHrnt  relation  does  a  street -suicide  committed  by  an 
Italian  barber  whn  cuts  his  throat  with  a  razor  bear  to 
the  tragedy  of  "Othcllo'7  "Never  do  I  upon  the  stage 
an}"thing  I  have  not  seen  done,  in  Uke  circumstances^ 
in  real  life/*  was  Xovelli's  declaration,  and  he  killed 
Ofhello  by  causing  hini  to  cut  his  throat  according  to 
the  model  he  described.  What  likmeax  exists  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  deathsi  And  what  must  be 
the  mental  calibre  of  an  actor  who  cannot  "play  the 
parf*  of  OtMlo  until  he  has  looked  on  the  hideous 
and  vulgar  spectacle  of  an  actual  suicide;  who  waits 
to  begin  rehearsals  of  ^'Othello"  until  he  has  seen  a 
death  tliat  he  thinks  can  appropriately  be  copied  into 
that  play,— two  minutes  before  it  enda!  "In  acting," 
he  added,  "the  days  of  artifice  have  gone;  the  day 
of  truth  has  dawned/'  Sublime  discoverj'l  Benefi* 
cent  impartmcntl     But,  who  were  the  practitioners  of 
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'artifice"  on  the  Wiiighted  En}^Ush'£ peaking  Stage 
that,  happily,  have  passed  away?  Wcicr  tlicy,  per- 
hapa,  Garrick,  Barrjs  lIcndtTsoii.  Kcan.  Booth, 
Blacrcady,  Phelps.  Forrtst.  Brooke.  Davenport, 
Edwin  Booth,  McCullough,  Barrett,  Wallack,  Bur- 
ton, Finn,  Warren,  Gilbert,  Irving,  Mansfield? 
"With  Shtikc?speure,"  said  Novelli,  "I  did  only  some 
cutting  whith  was  necessary  to  make  him,  for  Ike 
fir^t  tinic.  i>opuIar  in  Italy,"  That  duini  indicated 
the  modest  disposition  of  its  maker,  and,  incidentally, 
of  course,  rectified  serious  error.  An  iiupi-esiiion  had 
long  prevailed  that,  wliilc  Knnele  Novelli  was  still 
a  youth,  his  illustrious  leader,  Salvint,  however 
inadequate  his  performances  may  have  been  to  the 
requirements  of  English  ideal,  bad,  at  least,  accom- 
plished something  by  way  of  making  the  Shakespeare 
alterations  "popular"  in  Italy-  On  the  whole, 
Novclli's  printed  deliverance  respecting  Othello 
afforded  an  admonitory  example  of  the  injurj-  which 
proceeds  from  a  hurtful  custom,  prevalent  among 
actors,  of  publishing  views  about  their  performances 
and  aboi^t  the  art  of  which  they  are  ministers.  Acting 
which  requires  elucidation  by  diagrams  and  Foot-notes 
by  the  performer  is  not  good  acting.  Foreign 
actors,  in  particular,  visiting  America,  show  them- 
selves to  signal  disadvantage,  often  creating  a  harm- 
ful impression  of  ill-breeding,   when  they  indulge  tn 
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that  form  of  literary  industry.  There  arc  persons, 
indeed,  considerable  in  number,  who  admire  nil  for- 
eign forms  of  art  oiil^'  because  they  are  foreign,  and 
who  accept  wiUi  meek  and  humble  provincial  gratitude 
the  patronizing  precepts  of  foreign  performers;  but 
the  American  conununity.  as  a  Mliole,  naturally 
regards  as  an  impertinence  the  top-lofty  attitude 
of  foreign  visitors  to  the  American  Staj^  who  assume 
to  dispense  instruction  as  to  the  function  of  dramatic 
art  hikI  the  nimning  uf  Kiiglish  dramatir  literature. 
Il  should  he  remarked,  furthermore,  that  the  writ- 
ings of  those  peripatetic  players  are,  in  general,  not 
only  impertinent  but  ridiculous.  Some  of  the  \iews 
promulgated  by  foreipn  actors  and  some  of  the  per- 
formances exhibited  by  them  would  speedily  exile  any 
English-speaking  actor  to  the  obscurity  of  the  back- 
woods- 


AN   OFFHNSIVK  THKOaT. 

The  tragedy  of  "Othello"  has  not  escaped  indignity 
in  print.  One  peculiarly  offensive  view  of  the  subject, 
and  oner  thut  is  not  Irss  absurd  than  it  is  offensive) 
was  set  forth  in  a  treatise  on  "The  System  of  Shake* 
speare*s  Dramas/*  by  D.  J,  Snider,  and,  strange  to 
say,  it  has  not  only  been  tolerated  but  sometimes 
even  approved-  That  view  maintains  that  jealousy 
between    Othello    and    Desdnnona    must    necessarily 
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occur  because  or  Ihe  racial  dlff«^renrf^  between  \hcm 
(which  is  to  look  at  tlie  subject  through  the  eyes  of 
logo),  and  furthcnnorc  ttiat  Othello,  in  the  poet's 
scheme,  must  be  assumed  to  have  coounittcd  adultery 
with  Emilin,  the  wife  of  lago,  and  for  that  reason, 
beinf<  aware  of  the  possible  fact  uf  inftdelity  in  the 
married  states  is  the  more  credulous  of  lagt/^  insinua- 
tions and  afRmiations  relative  to  unchastitv  on  the 
part  of  DcsdcmoJta,  No  extravagance  of  misunder- 
standing could  be  more  monstroufj.  Dcsdemona  is 
never  jealous.  Tlie  last  words  that  fall  from  her 
lips  as  she  dies, — words  spoken  in  order  to  shield 
Othello, — ascribe  her  death  to  her  own  hand, 
and  express  absolute  fidelity  of  love  to  her  hus- 
band; "Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord/'  Otk^Uo't 
jetUouay  is  no  ethnological  eonse{)uence  but  a  passion 
artfully  inspired  by  Uie  hellish  injifeniuty  of  an  intel- 
lectual monster.  What  except  folly  could  suppose 
that  Othello,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  debauching 
logo's  wife*  would  deliberately  and  needlessly  select 
logo  as  the  guardian  of  his  bride,  and  appoint  Emilia, 
— his  panmiour,  as  in  tlie  case  assumed^  she  would 
be, — as  his  bride's  special  attendant  and  companion  f 

"Hon«fft  logo, 
Uj  De«dcmoDa  must  I  Icavt  to  ihtx: 
I  pritbec  M  (hy  wifr  fttteuil  upon  htr 
AjuI  liriuff  thc!iii  after  In  the  best  ndraatAge^** 
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And  what  except  i^orance  of  human  nature  could 
believe  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  would 
exist,  consequent  on  a  criminal  iutiniacy  between 
Othello  and  EmiUa,  an  affectionate  friendship  could 
ensue  between  Emilia  and  Dcsdcmona. — as  it  does 
ensue, — causing  Emilia  to  serve  Desdemona  implicitly, 
to  defy  Oikclto,  to  oppose  and  denounce  latjo,  and  to 
endanger  and  lose  her  life  by  proclainjing  Dcide^ 
mona^  imiocence  and  exposing  logo's  guUtI 

*'Moor»  »lio  was  ohaste:  slie  lov'd  thee,  (?ruol  Moor: 
So  come  my  aoul  to  bliss  na  I  speak  tniCi 
So  &pc&kiDg  as  1  tliiak,  I  die — I  die." 


To  allege  that  "laffo's  suspicion  of  Ofhrllo  is  true" 
(mc,  meaning  justified)j  only  because  logo  entertains 
it»  is  to  crown  folly  with  nonsense,  l&go  is,  by 
nature*  an  utterly  selfish  man,  and  jealous  as  well  as 
licentious  and  envious.  It  is,  first  of  all.  his  knowl- 
edge of  himself  which  has  assured  him  that  "trifles, 
light  as  air,  are,  to  the  jealous,  coTifirmation  strong 
as  proofs  of  holy  writ/'  He  is  jealous  of  all  good- 
ness and  all  merit  in  other  persons,  and  his  perecp* 
tion  of  ffoodness  and  merit  is  inuncdiate,  exact,  and 
profound:  he  perceives  them  and  he  hates  them.  His 
suspicion  of  Othello  Ik  the  su&pleion  of  an  evil  mind, 
conscious  of  its  e\'iL    His  suriniiie  as  to  the  Ukelihood 


of  CoMxio'g  love  for  D^sdcmona  proceeds  from  the 
same  fountain  of  turpitude  in  lum^elf*  lie  abhors 
both  those  tncn»  and  he  will  niin  th«m  if  he  can. 
When  he  says^  of  Casno,  ''there  is  a  daily  bcauly  in 
bis  life  Umt  makes  me  ugiy,"  ht;  expresses  hts  char- 
acteristic animosity  toward  cverjihing  in  the  world 
which  he  $ecs  and  knows  to  be  belter  than  himself. 
Motive  for  lago's  malignity  is  not  more  obscure  tlian 
that  of  the  wary,  deadly  rattlesnake,  that  strikes 
whatever  obtrudes  on  him,  because  it  is  his  nature  to 
envenom  and  kilL  There  are  precisely  such  men  and 
women  in  the  world.  Furthermore,  belief  in  the 
possible  criminal  conduct  of  other  persons  operates 
on  the  mind  of  logo  cxBctly  as  positive  knowledge 
would  operate.  No  man  in  actual  life  and  no 
man  depicted  in  fiction  ever  knew  and  understood 
himself  more  tborouj^hly,  or  could  describe  liiniself 
more  exactly,  tliiin  that  nuscreant  does  in  Shake- 
speare*s  page,  and  of  his  views  relative  to  Othello  and 
B-milia  and  Camo  and  Deademona  he  makes,  in 
soliloquy,  a  definite  exposition,  togctlicr  with  the 
reasons  fnr  tli^m,  an  exposition  which  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  any  examiner  can  so  distort  as  to 
make  them  in  any  degree  substantiatory  of  Snider's 
preposterous  doctrine, 
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TABIOUS  MBNTIOK. 


Consideration  of  the  different  ideals  of  Othello 
which  have  been  proclaimed  and  tlie  different  methods 
of  acting  the  part  wliich  have  been  illustrated  on  the 
stage  could  be  much  prolonged,  but  not  to  instructive 
purpose.  Many  actors  of  OthtUa  whom  I  have  seen, 
and  many  of  whose  endeavors  in  the  character  I  have 
read,  contributed  practically  nothing  more  than  pro- 
fessional skill  in  the  exposition  of  ideals  and  methods 
originated  for  them  by  others.  Reputable,  sometimes 
admirable,  performances  of  the  part,  in  Great  Britain 
and  America,  have  been  given  by  Thomas  Ryder, 
Alexander  Pope,  George  Bennett,  James  Robert 
Anderson,  John  Ryder,  Charles  Dillon,  Herman 
Vezin,  Wilson  Barrett,  W^Tieman  Marshall,  James 
Booth  Roberts,  Charles  Barron,  Louis  Aldrich. 
Lawrence  Barrett,  Louis  James,  Frederick  Warde, 
Barton  Hill,  George  Edgar,  and  Robert  D. 
Mac  Lean. 

Mention  should  be  made,  as  of  a  curiosity,  of  Ira 
Aldridgc  [180i-1867)i  a  Negro,  whose  performance 
of  Othello  was  accepted  and  admired  by  considerable 
audiences,  and  by  persons  of  critical  pretension,  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  1826,  1833,  1852. 
Accounts  of  the  life  of  that  performer  arc  various 
and    dubious-      One    narrative    designates    him    "the 
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Afriean  Koscius"  and  states  that  he  was  descended 
from  "Princes  of  Senegal/*  1  have  heard  that  in 
buyhood  lie  was  employed  nl  the  Chatham  Garden, 
New  York,  as  a  dresser^  iitteiidnnt  on  Henry  Wullack- 
His  lirst  Appearance  on  the  stage  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  London,  at  the  Royalty  Theatre. 
Approval  of  lus  acting  was  ascribed  to  Edmund  Kean 
and  also  to  the  popular  actress  Elixa  O'Neill  (Lady 
Wrucon  Becher),  He  seems  to  have  heen  a  man  of 
talent,  and  probably  his  performance  of  Othello 
attracted  particular  attention  and  was  consid- 
ered the  more  remarkable  becanfie  of  his  being  a 
Xegro-  He  was  bom  in  Maryland,  and  he  died  in 
Poland. 

The  best,  indeed  the  only  important,  impersona- 
tion of  Othello  recently  shown  (1911)  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stage  was  that  given  by  Robert  Bruce  Mantcll. 
It  was  pervaded  by  the  right  spirit, — that  of  martial 
authority,  innate  dignity,  simplicity  of  mind,  and  a 
sweet,  cnnfifliiig  magnanimity, — and  it  possessed  the 
artistic  beauties  of  symmetrica!  form  ajid  fluent 
expression.  The  style  of  Robert  Mantcil  was  formed 
by  close  study  and  severe  practice,  on  the  English 
pro^'inciid  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  ^'the 
old  school  of  actors,"  as  it  is  customarily  called, — an 
influence  whidi  compelled  strenuous  endeavor, — bad 
not  perished.     Like  Henry  Irving,  lie  derived  lasting 
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benefit  from  profcijsional  association  ^ith  Charles 
Mathews,  a  performer  who,  though  he  did  not  advent- 
ure in  tragedy,  was  a  maj>ter  of  the  art  of  dramatic 
expression.  As  Othrlln  MauM\  slnick  the  true  note 
of  pathos  in  a  heart-breaking  show  oF  the  terrihle 
struggle  between  love  and  doubt  in  a  generous  mind 
and  in  depleting  the  fanatical,  almost  maniacal,  pre- 
possession of  a  deceived,  bewildered,  cruelly  afflicted 
man,  intent  to  achieve  justice  by  inflicting  death.  His 
expressLon  of  Oth^Uo's  fretixy  when  deluded  by  la^o 
was  ample  and  terrible,  and  his  management  of  the 
whole  closing  scene  was  marked  by  a  controlling  sense 
of  the  solemnity,  the  terror,  the  pathos,  and  the 
appalling  misery  which  are  its  dramatic  constituents- 
He  used  the  text  as  arranged  in  Edwin  Booth's 
"Prompt  Tlonk,"  slightly  niodlfieil,  and  be  followed, 
as  to  business,  in  the  traditional  path. 


4 


lAOO, 

The  name  of  the  first  performer  of  laga  is  unknown- 
The  name  first  associated  with  the  part  in  theatrical 
annals  is  that  of  John  Taylor.  Mention  is  made 
by  Hailiweil-Phillipps  of  a  legend  that  lago,  when 
first  acted,  was  assumed  by  "a  comedian/*  and  that 
Shakespenrt*  "adapted  some  of  the  speeches  lii  the 
peculiar  talents  of  the  actor."    In  Glidons  ''Keflcc- 
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tions**  (1604)  therc  is  an  intimation  that  "Shake- 
speare put  several  words  and  expressions  into  his 
part,  not  so  agreeable  to  his  chiu'&eter,  to  make  the 
audience  laugh."  The  legend  has  no  adequate  ^lund 
and  the  intimation  is  absurd,  l!nough  is  known  of 
the  actors  of  Shakespeare's  time  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  many  of  them  were  competent  to  perform  in  both 
serious  and  comic  parts.  Tlie  humor  of  lago  is  some- 
times affectedly  jocular  and  sometimes  sardonic.  No 
man  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  dramatic  literature 
expresses  himself  in  a  manner  more  absolutely  con- 
sistent with  his  character  than  logo  docs.  His  Icvitj*  of 
speedi  is  as  genuine  as  his  villany  of  conduct.  There 
was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  need  of  insertion  of 
any  words  to  cause  laughter.  The  chronicle  of  early 
representatives   of   the   part   includes,    beside    Cihber, 

Macklin,  and  Henderson,  already  mentioned,  

Cliui;  Michael  Mohun,  1068;  John  Verbruggen* 
1706-07;  Lacy  Ryan,  1722;  John  Mills,  1738;  Darid 
Garrick,     1750;     William     HavarJ,     1761;     Richard 

Sparks,   17^2;  Sowdon,   17M;  John  Palmer, 

1778;  Robert  Rensley,  177*;  Thomas  Ryder,  1787; 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  1707;  Kdmund  Kcan.  1815; 
Junius  Bnitus  Booth,  and  Thomas  Abthorpe  Cooper. 
Kean,  according  to  some,  if  not  all,  contemporary 
tcsttiiiQny,  was  as  fine  in  l^o  as  in  OtheUo.  Hsk- 
litt    declared    Kean's    logo    to    have    been    the   most 
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thorough]}'  sustaiued  of  all  his  performances:  other 
firat-hanc]  testioiony  has  ascriheci  that  superiority  to 
his  performance  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  in  '*The 
Iron  Chest."  It  does  not  seem  surprising,  in  view 
of  the  contrast  between  the  two  characters,  that  a 
fiuperb  actor  should  succeed  in  causing  even  a  stronger 
effect  with  Iuqo  than  with  Othello,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  point  uf  propulsion, — a  continuity  of  dmng 
something,— /affo  is  the  better  part,  logo  acts; 
Othello  is>  to  a  great  extent,  acted  upon-  Were  it 
not  that  laffo's  proceedings  keep  Othello  continuously 
before  the  "mind's  eye''  lago  might  be  made  to 
absorb  all  attention.  Kean^  nccordlng  to  Hazlitt, 
whose  accounts  of  his  acting  are  detailed  and  specific, 
made  logo,  throughout,  "fln  excellent  good  fellow  and 
lively  bottle  companion,"  *'a  pattern  of  comic  gayety 
and  good-humor," — not,  however,  sufficiently  grave 
to  satisfy  the  judgment  of  that  observer,  who  pointed 
out,  as  H  radical  distinction  l»etween  Kivg  Richard 
the  Third  and  laffo,  that  the  former  is  "a  princciy 
villain"  who  misuses  his  power,  in  contempt  of  man- 
kind, and  should  be  represented  in  ''the  regal  jollity 
and  reeling  triumph  of  success/'  while  the  latter  is 
"an  adventurer  in  mischief"  who  cannot  assiune 
superiority  as  if  he  were  entitled  to  it. 

Nearer  to  the  present  time,  among  the  many  actors 
who  have  performed  as  laffo,  a  few  who  gained  dis^ 
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tinctian  in  the  part  were  James  Robert  Anderson, 
John  Henry  Barnes,  George  Bennett,  GustaMis 
Vaughan  Brooke,  William  Creswick,  Leigh  Murray, 
unci  Stumiel  Phelpfj,  in  Great  Britain,  and  Edwin 
Adjuiis,  Lawrence  Barrettj  John  McCuUongh,  Barton 
IliU,  Willium  K.  Sheridan.  George  Janiieaon,  Charles 
R.  Pope,  James  William  Wallack,  Jr.,  and  Frederick 
Wardc,  in  i^ierica- 


TIME    AND    *'OOU0LK    TIMB." 

Inquiry  as  to  the  Duration  of  Time  in  the  action 
of  "Othello"  opens  a  wide  field  of  speculation  and 
enjoyment  to  those  numerous  investigators  who  delight 
in  the  exposure  of  discrepane>'  in  the  mechanism  of 
Shakespeare's  p)»y»,  and  lo  them  it  should  especially 
be  tximmended.  Not  indeed  because  it  has  been 
neglected, — for  more  than  once  ingenioiut  commen- 
tary has  riddled  the  structure  of  "Othello"  by  present- 
ment of  ineoni^rtiity  between  its  events  and  the  lime 
of  their  occurrence, — but  because  it  presents  such 
ample  opportunity  of  floundering  in  needless  and 
useless  argument.  There,  for  example,  is  the  won* 
dcrful  "double  t:me'*  lheor>\  propounded  by  Pro- 
fessor Wilson*— ft  doctrine  which  even  the  saving 
humor  of  the  sagacious  and  gentle  Fumess  did  not 
prompt   him   to   reject, — wljcli    ^Hchylus   is   thouf^t 
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to  have  known  and  sanctioned,  and  which,  as  applied 
to  ^'Othello/'  produces  a  muddle,  perspicuous  only 
fo  the  elect.  "If  we  fint]  those  efFtcls  in  Iheir 
dramfts/'  says  Furness, — meaning  Hie  dramns  of 
^schylus  and  Shakespeare* — *"their  hands  put  them 
there,  and  to  imagine  that  we  con  see  them  and 
that  the  mightj'  poets  themselves  did  not,  is 
to  usurp  a  position  which  I  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  any  one  as  willing  to  occupy."  It  nmy  he  pre- 
sumptuous to  believe,  but  I  cannot  escape  the  con- 
vietion,  that  enthusiasm,  especially  when  it  has  a 
theory  to  sustain,  habitually  discovers,  in  the  works 
of  "the  niighty  poets/'  many  things  of  which  they 
would  hare  been  astnnished  to  hear.  Pope  has  told 
us  that 

''Who«v«r  thicks  a  fftultlefis  piece  to  see 
Tljinkft  vimt  iic'cr  wda,  iiurJA,  aorcVr  0WI  be'*; 


and,  after  many  years  of  Shakespeare  study,  inelusive 
of  much  diligent  reading  of  learned^  ingenious,  often 
instruclivej  sometimes  sophistical  coninientary  on  the 
subject,  and  after  making  more  than  one  contribution 
to  the  medley  of  Time  Analysis,  I  humbly  resign  the 
task  of  trying  to  harmonize  flat  contradictions  and 
convert  into  intended  beauties  the  obvious  faults  in 
Shake^ipeare's  plays.  I  remember  the  evidence  which 
proves  that  he  often  built  on  the  basis  of  old  materials; 
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tliat  there  it  such  a  tbinj?  as  poetic  Ucemc  of  which* 
manifestly,  he  took  advaiitaj:^;  that,  although  it  wa« 
his  custom  to  ^'strike  the  strc^ontl  Iwat  upon  the  Musi's 
anvil,"  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  anJ,  consiJeriug  the 
qualitj'  and  number  nf  his  plays,  must  have  vrritten 
vcrj-  rapidly;  and  I  reach  the  comforting  conclusion 
that  it  is  rational  and  right  to  accept  for  what  thc>' 
are  the  obvious  imperfecttonii  in  the  literature  with 
which  he  enriched  the  world, — a  literature  which, 
whatever  be  its  faults,  is  supremely  bcautifuK  The 
great  plays  of  Shakespeare,  written  by  a  man  who 
was  not  only  a  dramatic  poet  but  an  actor  and  a 
Iheatrieal  manager,  are  adequate  to  every  practical 
requirement  of  the  stage — and  lo  a  great  deal  morel — ^ 
and  of  those  great  plays  "OtIicIIo."  dranmtically  the 
best,  requires  no  justification  by  wire-woven  theory 
or  hair-splitting  argument. 


THE  POWER  OF   THK   PLAT. 

Tn  the  pathos  of  its  picture  of  human  hfe,  in  the 
terror  which  it  causes,  the  pity  wliieh  it  inspires, 
and  the  consequent  ehastenin;^  influence  which  it 
excrta  ^*OlheUo"  is  uidy  a  little  k«a  Uian  '*King 
Ijear/'  and  thus  only  a  little  lower  than  the  higliest. 
The  difference  is  in  degree,  hear  sacrifices  himself 
before  he  is  sacri6eed  by  his  children.     Othello  is 
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despoiled  and  mined  by  his  entoiy.  The  old  King 
comes  a  little  nearer  to  the  heart,  therefore,  and  the 
spectaele  of  his  un^sh  is  somewhat  more  pitiably 
desolate,  for  tliat  roa^ou.  In  tlie  tears  which  we  shetl 
over  that  venerable  ruin  tliere  is  a  blind  submission  to 
fate,  a  dazed  sense  of  the  weakness  of  man  when  at 
fltrifc  with  nature,  an  infinite  sorrow  for  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  human  race.  Our  jfrief  is  so  great 
that  it  drowns  our  anger,  atid  Regan,  Gonerit,  and 
Edrnviid  are  forgotten^  wiUi  tlie  rest  of  tlie  liiml»er 
of  the  eonmionplace  world.  The  spectacle  of  Othello's 
misery  may  be  equally  agonizing,  but  the  emotion  it 
inspires  is  not  as  ineffably  piteous.  In  our  tears  for 
him  there  is  fire — the  Are  of  an  immitigable  rage 
against  the  diabolical  intellect  that  has  destroyed  him. 
He  represents  inifgnanimous  virtue^  simple*  stnlwart 
goodness,  leonine  power,  commingled  with  the  trustful 
candor  of  innocent  childhood-  He  has  not  outlived 
Ils  time  nor  the  sunshine.  He  is  not  yet,  in  any  sense, 
due  to  death.  There  may  be  autumnal  tints  in  the 
foliage  of  his  ^anlen,  but  it  is  not  amiss  that  he 
should  gather  the  ripe  fruits  of  life,  love,  and  happi* 
ness,  and  we  fed  that  he  ought  to  possess  them.  When, 
therefore,  his  grandeur  is  broken  bj-  the  adverse  will 
of  a  malignant  genius, — against  which,  because  of  his 
confiding  nature,  he  is  powerless  and  defenceless, — 
our  rage  strikes  hands  with  onr  sorrow,  and  Hie  tide 
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of  our  hate  rises  equally  with  the  tide  of  our  love. 
But,  though  in  the  scale  of  emotion  a  little  lower 
than  the  highest,  these  feehngs  are  high,  grand, 
sacred,  and  our  minds  resent  the  lea^t  approach  toward 
trifling  with  sensibilities  so  acute  and  experiences  so 
vital  and  tragic.  Just  as  no  soul  that  really  feels  will 
endure  a  light  mention  of  the  names  of  the  beloved 
dead,  so  no  soul  that  really  feels  will  endure  a  vun, 
casual  meddling  with  those  immortal  ideals  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  expressed  the  sum  of  human  great- 
ness and  human  misery. 


HAMLET. 

"  Ther^  h  aa  order 
Of  fnortatt  on  the  torth^  who  do  bfcovtt 
Old  in   their  yoathy  and  die  eiv  midMf  age. 
Without    the  vUtietice  of  tecrlike  death: 
Home  peri^hinff  of  pUaeurc — 4omg  of   stndy — 
Some  xcQtJi  vitk  toU,  st^me  of  mere  tuearincse,-^ 
iSome  of  dUeatt — oJtd  iome   vwanittf — 
Aiul  tome  of  vittitnd,  or  of  broken  luartt; 
Vtir   ih\a    Ui*t    it   a   nmlitdff   7vfut:h   tht^s 
Morr  than  are  nwmber^d  tn  the  tists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  ghapeM,  and  becring  jnonif  wtmei.'* 

The  tragedy  of  "HanJel "  current  on  the  stage  for 

more  than  three  centuries,  has  been  acted  thousands 

of  tunes,  and  sl-oivs  of  actors  have  performed  as  tlie 

Prince  of  Denmark.     Almost  everj'  actor  who  lovea 

his  profession   wishes  to  act  the  Prince,   and   it   ia 

natural  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so,  the  character 

h^ing   irresistibly    attractive.     Attributes    fascinating 

to    the    imagination    are   combined    in    Hamlet^    and, 

furthermore, — a    fact    which    intensifies    the    inherent 

fascination, — he  i£.  the  central  fi^re  in  a  romantic 

story  which  involves  the  awful  mystery  and  sublimiiy 

8» 
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of  pretemahiral  environment  The  list  of  actors  who 
huvr  pUycd  tht'  pari,  if  H  were  poadble  to  obUto 
a  complete  one,  would  be  prodigious;  eren  an  ineuui- 
pictc  one  would  be  very  long,  and  it  would  include 
many  forgotten  names,  with,  of  course,  a  few  that 
still  retain  some  lustre  of  traditional  renown.  Autben* 
tic  intiiiwtioiir  sometimes  tiecotning  description,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Hamlet  was  dressed  and  acted  by 
eminent  actors  of  the  past  did  not  begin  to  glide  into 
contemporary  records  until  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  until  a  recent  time  it 
remained  meagre. 

^f  The  first  represcntatiTc  of  Hamlet  was  Uichard 

Burbage,  concerning  whose  performance  no  specific 

informatiofi  has  been  found.    The  part  was  also  aele<l 

til   Sbakeii[Kfare's   lifetime   by  Joseph   Taylor,   and   it 

is  known  that   Shakespeare   personally    imparted  to 

Taylor  his  news  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ouRhl  to 

^ie  played,  that  Taylor  performed  it  "incomparably 

■kU,"    and   that    Sir    William    Davenant,    who   ha^ 

Ipfeen   Taylor's  performaDcc,  described  it  to  Thomaa 

Betterton. 

The  performance  of  it  by  Brilertmi.  whteh  is,   to 
iome  extent,  specifically  depicted  by  CoUey  CibbcTi 
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provided  the  traditional  method  of  acting  it, — a 
method  which,  more  or  less  diversified,  has  sumved  to 
the  present  day.  Bettertons  performance,  in  ICOl, 
appeftrs  to  have  been  illimiined  by  trausceudcnt 
genius.  One  remark  about  it  indicates  its  excel- 
lence: "When  1  acted  the  Ghost  with  Jiettcrton," 
said  Barton  Booth,  "instead  of  my  awing  him*  he 
terrified  me;  but  divinity  hung  round  that  man." 
Betterton  was  twcnty^six  years  old  when  he  first 
phiyed  HmnUt,  hut  he  seems  to  have  umde  Uie  part 
his  own  at  once,  and  nil  his  life  be  was  jiltHcss  in  it. 
At  about  the  age  of  seventy  he  wa:<  stUl  able  to  play 
it,  and  even  then  his  performance  elicited  cordial  com- 
mendation, Steele,  in  ''The  Tatler/'  praised  it,  si^- 
fying  that  the  aged  actor  had  not  lost  his  vigor,  but 
appeared  as  "a  young  man  of  great  i^xjjectation, 
vivacity,  and  enterprise,"  The  dress  of  the  Prince, 
as  presented  bj*  Betterton,  according  to  an  authentic 
portrait  which  hangs  in  the  Gorrick  Club,  London, 
was  almost  ecclesiastical,  particularly  in  the  detail  of 
a  conspicuous  white  neckcloth.  One  account  of  thai 
actor's  appearance  mentions  as  parts  of  his  Hamlet 
attire  a  cocked  hat,  shouhler'-knots.  and  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  trappings  obviously  and  ludicrDnaly 
inappropriate  to  the  character:  but  the  dress  was  that 
of  Betterton's  period  and  the  audience  was  accus- 
tomed to  itp 
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COSTUME. 


Correct  dressing  on  the  stage,  whether  historic  or 
ssthctic,  catiic  iuto  vogue  by  slow  degrees.  It  has 
not  bctn  customarj',  and  it  is  not  now,  to  modify 
the  dress  of  Hamlet^  m  the  course  of  a  represocitation 
of  the  play,  so  as  to  make  it  entirely  eunsistent 
with  Uie  varying  conditmns  of  the  man  portrayed 
in  Shakespeare's  text.  Prior  to  the  time  when 
Hamlet  first  enters  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  of 
the  apparition  of  his  murdered  father.  Ophelia,  who 
subsequently  describes  the  Prince's  appearance  and 
attire,  is  not  present  in  his  first  scene.  In  that 
scene  he  stiould  be  clothed  in  raiment  befitting  his 
rank  and  princely  condition.  He  wears  black,  whereas 
the  Ki7iff,  the  Queen,  and  the  courtiers  have  discarded  * 
mourning  robes;  but,  although  a  settled  melancholy 
possesses  hitn*  his  upparel  should  not  be  dishevelled  nor 
his  person  unkempt  nor  his  visage  distraught-  The 
final  shock — the  vision  and  impartment  of  the  Gho»t 
— is  yet  to  come.  The  mihappy  man.  indeed,  is  wearj" 
of  life  and  has  contemplated  suicide,  but  his  mental 
balance  has  not  yet  been  vitally  disordered.  It  is 
not  till  after  the  awe  and  terror  of  the  midnight 
encounter  with  the  Ghost  that  he  breaks  down  alto* 
gethcr,  and  comes  before  Ophelia, 
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"  With  n  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
Aa  If  he  had  bccD  loosed  out  of  hcU» 
To  Apirak   of  horrors." 

From  that  time  his  aspect,  natur&lly,  would  be  that  of 
a  man  whom  an^ish,  corroding  the  heart  and  diti- 
tracting  ttie  mind,  has  made  heedless  of  dress  and 
appearanc'e,  except  in  bs  far  as  innate,  hahitiial  delicacy 
would  involuntarily  prompt  care  of  the  person.  He 
suffers  acutely  and  continuously.  He  is  incartiate 
miserj".    Ophelia's  description  of  him, — 

*MVith   his  doublet  &])  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foui'd, 
Ungarter'tl,  and  down-gyvM  to  his  ankle; 
F&ie  as  hi«  Ahirt;  his  knees  knocLtog  each  others- 
suits  with  that  condition.     She,  with  cause,  believes 
him  to  be  mad,  and  later  she  laments  to  behold 

"That  noble  and  moflt  Hovereign  rejvson, 
Like  swe«t  heUa  jangled^  out  of  tune  and  harEh." 

The  general  eualom  of  the  stage,  however^  has  been 
to  present  llandei^  throughout  every  scene  of  the 
tragedy*  as  "the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form."  The  reason  for  that  custom  is  obvious:  if 
he  were  presented  us  continuously  in  the  condition 
described  by  Ophelia  he  woidil  be,  to  the  general 
public,  less  an  object  of  sympathy.     A  spectacle  of 
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abject  misery  becomes  tedious  to  the  multitude.    The 
wretched  are  soon  forsaken. 


INSANITY   OF   BAMLKT. 

Actors  habituated  to  deep  study  and  to  thought 
would  naturally,  in  their  dressing  and  acting  of  Ham- 
trtt  be  influenced  by  the  conclusions  they  reach  relative 
to  the  question  of  his  "mudnc^ss.*'  No  Shakespearean 
student  is  warranted  in  assuming  that  Hamlet  is  a 
Tictim  of  "maniacal-depressive  insanity"  and  in  need 
of  a  straitjacket>  or,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
many  ingenious  medical  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced,  that  Shakespeare  intended  the  character  as 
"a  study  in  madness."  Tlierc  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  poet  pa*iscsscd  exceptional  scientific,  physio- 
logical, or  medical  knowledge,  or  that  when  he  wrote 
^'Hamlet"  he  wrote  as  an  alienist.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  he  founded  his  '^Hamlet"  on 
an  earlier  and  bad  play  derived  from  the  French 
"Hystorie  of  Haniblet,"  in  Belleforest's  "ITistorie 
Tragiqne,"  of  which  there  i^tui  an  Knglish  transU- 
tion  accessible  in  his  time.  It  is  certain,  from  the 
testimony  of  all  his  works,  that  he  thoroughly  knew 
human  nature.  In  Hamlet  he  exhibited  a  represent- 
ath'e  image  of  pathetic  experience,  common  in  a 
greater  or   les*  degree  to   the  himian  race,   and   the 
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buuian  race  has  therefore  continuously  manifested 
intcrnse  interest  in  it.  John  Philip  Kenible  noticed 
that  any  \*olunic  of  Shakespeare  which  had  heen 
habitually  read  would  show  signs  of  baring  been 
more  frequently  opened  at  the  play  of  ''Hamlet" 
than  at  any  other.  Commentatorg  who  maintain  that 
Hamlet  is  drawn  as  consistently  sane  have  pushed 
their  contention  to  excess:  that  inipas^fioned  thinlcer 
and  caustic  writer  Charles  Reade,  for  example,  inti- 
mated that  a  belief  in  llamUVn  "madness"  is  a  sjTnp- 
tom  of  insanity  in  the  person  who  entertains  it.  But 
what  are  the  facts?  Hamlet,  noble  and  gentte,  a 
Prince,  invested  with  extraordinary  charm  and  placed 
at  the  summit  of  his  social  world,  loving  and  beloved 
bj'  a  girl  of  singular  spiritual  and  physical  beauty, 
is  suddenly  stricken  by  the  mysterious  death  of  his 
father^  whom  he  idolizes.  He  suspects  foul  play-  He 
knows  himself  deprived  of  his  royal  inheritance-  He 
sees  his  mother  wedded  with  indecent  haste  to  his 
unelcr  whom  lie  dislikes  and  tiislirietively  suspects. 
He  is  pix^ne  to  melancholy,  and  that  predisposrtion, 
accentuated  by  bereavement  and  affliction,  prompts 
him  to  brood  on  suicide  and  death.  In  that  woful 
condition  he  is  confronted  by  a  spirit  from  be>'ond 
the  grave,  apprised  that  his  father  has  been  murdered, 
that  his  mother  has  committed  adultery  with  the  mur- 
derer, to  whom  she  is  now  married,  and  that  the  mur- 
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derer  wears  the  crown;  and  he  is  enjoined  to  execute 
revenge.  Such  an  accumulation  of  anguufli  and  bor- 
Tor,  dencending  Itki;  an  Avalanche  upon  an  already 
bmken  spirit  and  bringing  with  it  an  overwhelming 
access  of  doubt  and  perturbation,  might  wetl  be 
expected  to  pQral>^zo  the  will.  Tliis  it  docs,  and  the 
conduct  of  Hamtet.  thereafter,  under  the  stress  of  that 
awful  experience,  conclusivelj'  manifests  a  condition 
which  would  be  fjurly  designated  as  "intermittent 
compmind-confnsiona]  insanity,''  involving  morbid 
emotional  and  mental  disturbance  "consequent  upon 
shock."*  The  wretched  man  wanders  in  the  border- 
land between  reason  and  madness.  His  scene  with 
Ophdia  is  a  heartrending  exhibition  equally  of  hojJe- 
lcs»ness  of  love  and  despair  of  reason.  His  projects 
of  revenge  contemplate  not  only  slaughter  of  the 
bodies  of  his  enemies  but  provision  for  the  eternal 
damnation  of  their  immortal  souls.  Claudius  is  to  be 
slain  in  such  a  way  that  "his  heels  will  kick  at  heaven" 
and  his  "damn'd  and  black  soul"  go  to  "hclL"  Robcu' 
crantz  and  GuSdeiiJitern  are  tcj  be  killed  without  allow- 
anot'  of  time  even  for  shnft.  To  infer  that  the 
condition  and  proceedings  of  Hamlet  arc  invariably 
dartc  is  surely  to  misapprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
tragedy. 
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DAVID   GA&RICK. 

David  Garriek,  when  acting  Hamlet^  whom  he  rep* 
resenteci  a**  a  sane  man  assuming  insanity,  wore  a  court- 
dreAS  of  hig  time,  that  of  King  George  the  Third, 
Hia  impersonation  of  the  PriTicG  was  first  given  in 
1742.  There  is  emphatic  testimony  that  it  was 
princely  in  spirit  and  comustent  and  sustained  in 
execution.  Particular  emphasis  was  laid  by  Gtirnck 
on  the  expression  of  filial  love,  and  he  caused  an 
eifect  of  prodigious  emotion  by  his  delivery  of  the 
passionate  speeches^  sueh  as  the  pa^fsage  beginning 
"Oh,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  11"  At 
the  dimax  of  the  Play  Scene,  when  Hamlet  wildly 
vociferates  the  lines 

"For  Bom^  munt  wntoh  vhile  some  mtut  de^^ 
So  ruii*  the  world  nwayl" 


he  pulled  out  a  white  pocket-handkerchief  ami,  walk- 
ing rapidly  about  the  stage,  twirled  it  spasmodically 
in  the  air.  That  '^business"  was  long  afterward 
repeated  by  Macready,  with  whom  it  seems  generally 
to  have  been  thought  original,  and  it  was  for  using 
that  "business/'  not  inappropriate  though  rather  fiiii- 
eal,  that  Edwin  Forrest  hissed  Macready,  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  in  1846.  In  the  interval 
between  the  time  of  Betterton  and  that  of  Garriek 
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Hamtei'9  counsel  to  the  Players  was  not  spoken  on 
tl:e  stage,  but  Garrick  restored  it.  His  treatment 
of  the  play  in  general,  however,  was  not  judieious. 
The  tragedy  is  long,  und  for  repre^entaLion  it  must 
be  cut.  Garrick  for  a  time  omitted  Hie  Grave-diggers; 
artd  he  discarded  mention  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  that 
befalls  Ophelia,  rejected  the  expedient  of  poisoning 
the  Qucen^  causing  her  to  become  insane  from  remorse, 
and  introduced  a  combdt  between  Hamlet  and  the 
King,  in  which  the  King  was  killed.  His  version  was 
a  nmUlation. 


BAALY  ACT0R9L— RRMBLE. 

Robert  Wilks.  Sprangcr  Barry,  Thomas  Sheridan* 
and  John  Henderson,  all  of  the  period  extending  from 
the  time  of  Queen  Aime  into  tliat  of  Kin^  George 
the  Third,  gave  performances  of  tlie  Prince  which 
were  variously  conunended,  without  being  minutely 
described.  Harrj'^s  musicaK  sj-mpathctic  voice  waa 
extolled,  and  the  extraordinary  abilitj'  of  Henderson, 
who  must  have  been,  indeed,  extraordinary',  sinec  he 
excelled  in  such  widely  contrasted  parts  as  lago,  Ptd- 
staff,  and  Skylock,  was  warmly  celebrated. 

John  Philip  Kemble  was  the  first  exceptionally 
pojiulitr  representative  of  Hamlet  (17S8)  subae- 
quent  to  the  time  of  Garrick.  The  portrait  of  him  in 
that  character,  an  artifida)»  somewhat  absurd  picture 
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Kerablc  indicated  llie  "madness"  of  Hamlet  as 
assumed,  and  whenever  he  fei^ed  distraction,  he 
dj]<>lic'vc:llt;(l  his  hair.  The  [K^n'asive  quality  of  his 
IK-rfomiancf  appears  to  hiLve  been  the  hojieless  lone- 
UncKs  of  immedicable  ^icf,  and  especially  he 
exprcsacd  filial  love.  WTien  he  uttered  the  word 
"father/'  in  speaking  tlavihi's  adjuration  to  tho 
Ghmt,  he  simulated  affectionate  feeling  so  well  ai 
oflen.to  move  some  of  liis  auditurs  to  tears.  As  he 
spoke  that  word  he  sank  to  his  knees,  and  upon  the 
disappearance  of  the  Ghost  he  repeated  that  action. 
Hazlttt  wrote  at  one  time  that  KcmWc  played  Ham- 
let like  a  man  in  aniior,  hut  at  another  time  that  his 
Hamlet  had  not  been  surpassed.  Leigh  Hunt,  an 
astute  ohsen'er  of  mental  and  spiritual  complexities 
of  constitution  !n  actors,  wrote  that  KemMe  was  best 
in  characters  that  are  occupied  with  themselves  and 
their  own  importance.  However  that  may  be,  bis 
impersonation  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the 
tradition  of  the  part  inherited  by  all  his  successors  in 
it  than  has  been  exerted  by  any  other  performance  of 
namlct. 

Among  those  successors,  on  the  English  Stage, 
native  born,  most  of  whom  have  passed  away,  were 
Charles  Kemblc,  Charles  Mayne  Votmg,  Edmund 
Kean,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  William  Charles 
Macready,     Charles    Jolm     Kean,    Barry     Sullivan, 
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GusUvus  Vaughan  Broolte,  Samuel  Phelps,  Henry 
In-iDg,  Wilson  Barrett,  Herbert  Beerliohm-Tree, 
and  Johnston  Forbes- Robertson,  About  each  of 
those  names^  particularly  when  associated  with 
Ilaitdet,  there  has  been  a  lively  surge  of  conflicting 
critical  opinion.  Each  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
as  the  Prince,  and  each  has  been  earnestly  extolled 
and  as  earnestly  condcomecl  witliin  comparatively 
recent  years.  Those  of  signal  importance  who 
have  appeared  in  America  in  this  character  are 
considered,  in  chronological  order,  in  the  section  of 
this  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  Th£  Ahebican 
Stage.  The  Hamlet  of  Charles  Kemble  lives  in 
the  illuminative  words  of  his  famous  daughter  Fanny — 
"an  image  of  a  distracted  intellect  and  a  broken  heart/* 
His  ideal  seems  to  have  been  absolutely  true;  his  ex- 
pression of  it  inadequate,  except  in  parts.  Young  and 
Macrcady  were  scholars  in  the  character,  the  latter 
excelling  in  the  expression  of  a  profound  and  thrilling 
sense  of  Hamlet's  preternatural  experience.  Edmund 
Kean»  superb  in  Richard  and  Sir  Giles,  seems  not  to 
have  achieved  equal  success  in  Hamlet.  Indeed,  a  very 
old  man  who  had  seen  him  in  all  the  great  parts  that 
he  played  told  me  (in  1877)  that  Kean's  only  entirely 
consistent,  sustained  impersonation  was  that  of  Sir 
Edvcard  Mortimer,  in  "The  Iron  Chest."     The  elder 
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Dncitli  was  deficient  in  princely  grace  tut  winning 
by  reftsoii  uf  ex(|t]isite  sensilMlity,  Clinrles  Kean, 
whom  I  SEW  oftf^n,  and  found  fldmirftblo  in  varioua 
characters,  was  mechanical,  imsympathetic,  and  unin- 
teresting in  llamleL 

AMERICAN     STAGE. 

The  first  performance  of  HamUt  on  the  American 
stage  was  given  by  Lewis  Hallam  at  Philadelphia,  in 
July,  1769,  and  in  November,  1731,  he  acted  it  at  a 
theatre  in  Beeknian  Street,  New  York,  Bcckman 
Street  was  then  known  as  Chapel  Street,  and  the 
theatre  wa^  then  a  new  one.  Hallani  has  had  many 
successors.  Particular  account  of  them  would  dll  a 
large  volume-  A  glow  of  renown  still  lingers  on  im- 
personations of  the  Prince  by  Thomas  Abthorp* 
Cooper,  James  William  Wallack,  George  Vanden- 
boff,  James  £.  Murdoch,  Edwin  Porrrst,  Edward 
Loomis  Davenport,  Edwin  Booth,  and  Lawrence 
Barrett. 

BDWnr   PORttRST. 

Edwin  Forrest  esteemed  himself  and  was  esteemed 
by  his  admirers  a  great  representative  of  IlamUt.  He 
wore  in  that  part  a  black  doublet  and  over  that  a 
abort,  black  cape-     The  doublet  was  edged  at  the 
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neck  with  wljile,  was  buttoned  down  the  front,  and 
was  fastened  around  the  waist  by  a  belt.  Tlie  eape, 
open  in  front,  was  allowed  to  haiij^  loose,  and  was 
looped  across  tlic  chest  by  a  doidjie  cortl^  to  wliicli 
were  appended  sercral  tasscU.  Illack-silk  tights  and 
low  shoes  with  buckles  completed  the  dress.  Forrest 
wore  his  own  hair,  sliglilly  curled.  His  face  was  clean 
shavedt  except  for  small,  short,  black  slde-wliiskcrs,  a 
short  muusUcbe,  and  a  small  tuft  under  the  lower  Up. 
Ilia  neek  was  bare.  His  person  was  conspicuously 
stalwart,  llts  calves  were  huge.  His  face  was  pale, 
and  liis  eyebrows,  naturally  dark,  were  blackened. 
He  was,  customarily,  at  the  first  revcalmcnt  of  Hum- 
let^  "discovered''  seated  mider  a  small  eanoijy  at  the 
right  of  tile  scene,  the  Khiff  and  Quefn  being  scaled 
under  a  large  canopy  in  the  centre.  He  spoke  in  a 
deep  voiee.  Being  a  resolute,  formidable,  athletic  man, 
of  combative  disposition  and  truculent  aspect,  he  was 
as  little  like  Uumlei  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any 
jjcrson  to  be.  His  excellence  as  an  actor,  when  in  his 
natural  and  proper  sphere,  was  eminent,  niid  it  was 
duly  recognized-  The  power,  passion,  authoritj".  and 
iwt  of  his  personations  of  Othdlo,  King  Lear.  Corto- 
tanu9,  SpartGirus,  Virginiut,  Pehro,  Aylmere,  and 
Drtmcjw,  for  example,  were  in  the  hi^^best  degree  con- 
vincing and  admirable*  but  his  temperamental  ms 
well  as  physical  mifitneas  for  IlamUt  was  so  radical 
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and  obvious  as  to  be  painful.  The  moment  h«  v*ad 
seen  in  that  ctuiractcr  all  possibility  of  any  illusion 
of  poetry,  pathos,  tenderness^  and  grace  was  fore- 
stalled. He  spoke  Ihe  words,  he  did  the  ii^ual  busi- 
ness, and  sometimes  in  his  burly  way  he  was  pcr- 
sonalJy  interesting,  but  he  was  eomplctcly  unsuitcd 
to  the  part.  In  the  opening  scene  of  the  Presence, 
his  head  was  held  erect,  his  dark,  glowing  eyes  were 
fixed  defiantly  on  the  King,  his  hands  were  clenched 
on  the  arms  of  his  throne  chair,  his  demeanor  was 
thai  of  menace,  not  of  melancholy,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  if  any  "clouds'*  hung  upon  him  they  were 
thunder  clouds*  His  delivery  of  Hamlet's  first  line, 
"A  little  more  than  kin  and  less  than  land/'  was 
firm,  deep,  reverlwranl,  and  it  needed  only  a  sono- 
roiLs  profane  expletive  to  make  it  superlatively  For- 
restian.  Forrest  possessed  a  magnificent  voice,  and 
he  was  well  aware  of  it-  He  could  perfectly  convey 
the  musical  quality  that  is  inherent  in  certain  words 
and  cadences  of  words.  In  the  ^age  business 
of  Forrest  s  HtntilH  there  was  no  salient  trait  of 
novelty.  He  harl  seen  and  acted  with  Cooper,  who 
followed  the  example  of  Kcmblc,  and  he  had  seen 
and  acted  with  Edmund  Kean;  he  knew  the  tradition 
and  for  the  most  part  he  followed  it.  His  death-  * 
scene  was  needlessly  "realistic/*  and  he  was  accua- 
tomed  to  sny  that  a  man  as  strung  as  himself  could 
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not  expire  without  decided  mnDi  Testations  of  physical 
agony.  There  was  a  coarse  streak  in  the  nature  of 
Forrest,  and  it  $liowed  itself  on  occasion  in  his  acting. 


EDWARD    LOOMTS    DAVKNPORT. 

The  art  of  Davenport  in  the  pcrfoniiancc  of  Uant' 
let  was  beautiful.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  and 
charming  actors  who  obey  the  precept  of  Shakespeare^ 
and  in  tlie  ivMrlwind  of  pn.ssion  use  all  nith  ^enltene^, 
not  overstepping  the  modesty  of  Nature.  Sincerity, 
dclicacj',  grace,  and  fine  intelligence  pervaded  all  his 
impersonations,  The  vitalizing  clement  that  some 
of  them  lacked  was  the  magnetic  power  which  arou«« 
feeliiigr  carries  conviction,  and  creates  an  effect  of 
puthos.  It  was  possible  to  view  his  performance  of 
IIaw,lct  without  being  deeply  moved.  He  was  fort- 
unate in  person:  bis  Sgure  was  imposing,  his  head 
noble,  his  countenance  expressive,  his  voice  copioua 
and  sympathetic^  his  demeanor  dignified^  his  action  fine. 
Some  old  pictures  rtpresent  him  as  a  veritable  "g^%" 
ungainly  and  ridiculous,  wearing  ample  "side-wbiskers." 
— and  they  do  him  much  injustice.  His  ideal  of  the 
Dane  accorded  with  that  of  Kemble  and  JMacrcady. 
Hamlet,  as  played  by  him.  simulated  insanity,  was  an 
affectionate,  sorrowing  son,  was  a  lover,  seemed 
entirely  qualified  to  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 
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and  exempliBed  the  jidiolur  and  the  soldier.  He  wit 
not  boisterous; lit'  was  nat  belligtrait;  ytl  he  uppe&red 
a  capable  Prince,  and  in  his  prt^scncc  the  observer  did 
not  understand  why  the  hand  of  retributive  justice 
should  be  stayed*  He  delivered  the  soliloquies  in 
fluent,  melodious  tonics,  and  tie  used  the  customary 
stage  business*  I  knew  Davenport  well,  and  greatly 
liked  and  admired  hiiu-  He  iniprcsseil  iiit%  in  tlic 
latter  part  of  his  career,  as  being  a  man  whom  dis- 
appointment tiad  somewhat  embittered  and  whose 
sensibilities  hud  been  soniewliat  bluiitud  by  ill  fortune, 
vicissitude,  and  rough  contact  u-itli  tlic  world.  He 
wii»;,  in  many  respects,  a  grchl  aiHur:  liis  lltimht 
satisfied  ilie  sense  of  form;  it  did  ikol  satisfy  the  sense 
of  soul. 


BARTIT    SULLIVAN, 

Barry  Sullivan,  who  had  long  been  popular  on  the 
Irish  Stage,  made  his  first  appearance  in  London* 
February  7,  1852,  acting  Hamlet,  and  on  November 
22,  1858,  made  his  first  appearance  in  New  York,  in 
the  !iame  part.  It  was  a  favorite  with  him,  as  it  is 
with  most  actors  of  tragedy.  When  he  bc^an  his 
8ecoi>d  and  last  tour  of  America  he  again  presented 
Hamlet,  appearing  at  Booth's  TheatrCt  August  30, 
I8T5,  and  giring  a  performance  which,  in  point  of 
definite  ideal  and  artistie  finish,  wax  remarkahh'  fine. 
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1  met  and  conversed  with  him,  about  that  tunc,  and 
WHS  impressed  by  liis  solidity  of  clmraclcr,  his  scholar- 
ship, and  his  courtesy.  His  aspect,  whether  on  the 
stage  or  off,  was  kotiine,  liis  deuieflnor  stately.  He 
was  tail,  liis  tn.cc  was  of  that  square  form  obsenablc 
in  portraits  of  men  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  liis 
eyes  were  gray,  bright,  keen,  and  expressive  of  on 
impetuous  temperament  carefully  controlled.  His 
Ilarntct  was  intellectual,  not  poetic:  a  man  of  action, 
not  a  baOled  dreamer  ''thinking  too  precisely  on  the 
e^ent/'  His  ideal  evinced  imaginative  perception, 
but  there  yyns  no  pathos  in  his  expression  of  it.  He 
made  Hamlet  a  sane  man  simulating  insanity,  oJid  he 
effectively  expressed  the  bitter  humor  that  sometimes 
flickers  through  the  Prince's  constitutional  melancholy. 
His  elocution  was  correct^  and  in  deliver^'  of  the  solilo- 
quies deeply  impressive,  as  illustrative  of  the  art  of 
thinking  aloud.  He  dressed  Hamlet  in  black  and 
purple  raiment  and  wore  a  light  brown  wig,  the  hair 
being  parted  in  the  middle,  curled  and  flowing.  His 
method  was  direrl,  his  art  well  concealed,— producing 
the  effect  of  spontaneity.  One  of  his  readings 
attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its  peculiarity. 
When  Hamlet  h  baffling  the  inquisitive  spies,  Rnnen- 
cravtz  and  Gvildenstern.  he  grasped  a  wrist  of  each 
of  them  and  exclaimed,  "I  know  a  hatvk  from  a 
heron"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  looking  from  one  to 
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the  other,  find  throwing  them  off,  contemptuously 
added,  'Tshawl"  In  stage  business  ht-  gcntTally 
followed  acce]ited  traditjons.  He  employed  tlie 
^rxpedient  of  twirling  a  Imiidkercliief,  at  **I  mii^t  he 
idle/' — the  usuge  introduced  by  Garrick  and  contuiued 
by  Macieady.  His  Hcting  incurretl  the  pr«cliail  dis- 
approbatiun  of  Kdwiri  Forrest,  who  hissed  him,  in 
Philadelphia,  as  he  had  hissed  Macready  in  Edin* 
burgh,  Sullivan,  liowcver, — it  was  3aid  at  the  time, 
and  I  bclic\'e  truly, — rejoined  by  pointing  at  him,  in 
a  stage  box,  as  be  spoke  the  Une  ''That  gre^t  baby 
you  sec  there  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling  clnuts." 
A  comic  occurrence  incident  to  Sullivan's  advent 
at  Booth's  Theatre  as  ItamUt  (1875)  seems  worthy 
of  mention.  The  Band  of  the  tifHh  Regiment  (Irish) 
of  the  New  Vork  Stale  Militia  had  been  stationed 
in  the  theatre  to  welcome  the  Irish  trageilian.  and,  by 
a  ludicrous  mistake,  it  pealed  forth  its  joyous  greet- 
^  ing  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the  {ikont,  crashing  into 
^H  the  silence  with  "1^1  tlic  Conquering  IIcn>  Comcsr 
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Edwin  Booth  was  essentially  a  tragedian,  and 
altlioiigh  he  liked  to  act  corncdy,  believing  and  declar- 
ing that  it  helped  to  impart  flexibility  to  his  style,  be 
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never  brilliantly  succeeded  in  it.  He  possessed  the 
princely  mind,  the  gloomy  temperament,  the  iotro- 
speetivc  propensit^^  the  contemplative  disposition,  the 
moody  matuier,  aud  tlic  slerider,  nenous  physique 
that  fire  appropriate  to  the  character  of  IlamteL  He 
could  be  genial  and  even  gay  when  in  company  with 
an  intimate  friend^  but  in  general  he  was  reserved  and 
silent.  His  mind  dwelt  almost  continually  on  solemn 
themes.  He  was  constitutionally  a  melancholy  man: 
even  his  smile,  llioogh  very  sweet,  was  sad-  On  one 
occasion,  speaking  to  me  about  the  murder  of  Lin- 
coln by  his  brother  John,  he  said;  "All  my  life  I  have 
thought  of  dreadful  things  that  might  happen  to  mc, 
and  I  believed  there  was  no  horror  that  I  bad  not 
imagined,  hut  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  dreadful 
thing  as  thit."  He  was  deeply  religirjus,  in  the  broad- 
est  sense  of  that  word,  and  he  was  credulous  of  the 
possibil]t>-  of  spiritual  apparitions.  He  told  me  that 
he  believed  he  had  seen  the  face  of  his  first  wife,  Mar>' 
Devlin,  looking  in  at  him  through  a  car  window,  in 
the  night,  wlieii  he  was  travelling  from  New  York 
to  Boston,  in  1668,  to  be  present  at  her  death-l>rd, 
where  he  arrived  shortly  after  she  had  died.  Such  was 
his  temperament,  and  possessing  th/it  temperament  he 
w*as  peculiarly  fitted  to  act  such  parts  as  involve 
grief,  gloom,  and  the  element  of  the  preternatural. 
He  was  born  to  act  Hamlet. 
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Many  years  ago  Booth  related  to  me  how  it  hap* 
pcncd  that  lie  undertook  to  play  that  part,  and  in  my 
*'Life"  of  him  I  have  told  the  story,  which  has  been 
much  copied.  He  was*  in  California  with  his  renowned 
fathtr,  and  they  were  to  act  together,  for  Kdwin's 
"benefit/'  in  "Venice  Preserved,"  the  father  as 
Pi€TTC,  the  5on  as  Jaffier.  When  Edwin  had  dressed 
himself  for  Jaflier  he  entered  his  father's  room-  The 
elder  actor,  looking  at  him,  mused  a  moment,  and 
said; 

"You  look  like  Hamlet.  Why  didn't  you  play  that 
for  your  bcnctit?" 

"I  will,"  tlie  youth  answered,  *'if  I  ever  have 
another," 

Later  the  chance  came,  and  Edmn,  remembering 
that  promise,  acted  Ilamlct,  and  he  continued  to  act 
it  all  his  life.  No  actor  of  the  many  years  known  to 
me  has  more  completely  entered  into  and  expressed 
the  soul  of  Hamlet  than  he  did.  His  only  peer  in  the 
acting  of  the  part  was  Henry  Irv'ing,  and  in  the  elocu- 
tion he  had  no  peen 

Hooth's  first  appearance  as  Hamlet  was  made  on 
April  25,  1653  (for  his  benefit),  at  the  San  Francisco 
Theatre.  In  1857,  after  a  successful  engagement  in 
Boston,  he  came  to  New  York,  for  tlie  first  time  aa 
a  ''star/'  appearing,  May  4,  at  Burton's  Metropolitan 
Theatre,   afterward   the   Winter  Garden,  as   Richard 
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the  Third,  and  laler  he  there  acted  the  part  for  the 
first  tiuic  ui  that  city.  After  varinus  ventures  in 
America  he  act^d,  in  1861,  in  a  repertory,  in  England, 
and  in  Xorcnibcr  that  year,  he  appeared  in  Manchester, 
a^  Hamlet,  Henr>'  Irving  being  the  Laertes.  During 
ihe  next  three  years  he  filled  many  engagements  In 
American  citioii.  and  on  November  26,  IHR-t,  he  acnim- 
plisbed  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  victories  of  his 
artistic  careen — the  first  of  the  superb  revivals  with 
which  he  dignified  the  American  Stage, — in  a  produc- 
tion of  "Hamlet,"  at  the  Winter  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  which  remained  there  until  March  24, 
1865,  enjoying  a  c*ir»^er  of  100  consecutive  perform- 
ances,— the  longest  run  whicli,  at  that  time,  had  been 
achieved  with  that  or  any  other  Shakespearean  play, 
and,  all  things  considered,  a  more  remarkable  accom- 
plib'hrnent  than  even  Imtig's  subsequent  run  of  200 
performances  of  "Hamlet"  at  the  London  Lyceum. 

Booth's  revival  was  effecteil  with  every  lieljiful 
auxiliary  then  within  the  reach  of  theatrical  enter- 
prise. After  its  withdrawal  from  the  Winter  Garden 
the  tragedy  was  taken  to  the  Boston  Theatre,  where 
Booth  was  acting  in  it,  when,  on  April  14,  the  insane 
munler  of  Presi<lent  Lincoln  by  John  Wilkes  Boiilh. 
the  tragrdian's  hrother,  appalled  and  enraged  the 
countr>',  causing  Edwin's  retirement.  He  reap- 
peared, under  pressure  of  necessity,  at  the  Winter 
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Garden*  on  January  3,  1806,  acting  Hamlet  On 
Januar>'  22,  1867,  he  received  a  "Ilamlct  nictlftl," 
the  gift,  puWicly  tendered,  of  many  citizens  of  Xcw 
York,  wlio  \^*ishcd  to  express  their  appreciation  of  his 
great  [>erforiiiaiLce  of  that  part  and  foi'iiially  to 
recognize  the  importuufe  of  liis  service  tt>  the  jiuhlic- 
He  effected  niBoy  auh^urciiimit  prrscrntfitrnts  of  the 
play, — one  of  the  best  of  them  bcinf;  its  first  presenta- 
tion at  Booth's  Thcata%  New  York,  January  5, 
1870. 

Edwin  Booth  was  an  inspired  tragic  genius,  and 
for  that  verj'  rctisoii  his  «ctiiig  was  uneven:  the 
mechanism  of  Lis  art  wa^  always  under  his  controlt 
but  he  could  not  always  inflame  bis  imagination  and 
liberate  his  feelings.  I  have  seen  him  act  when  hid 
perfonnanees  were  lifeless,  but  even  his  worst  was 
better  tliMfi  llie  best  of  many  other  actors,  and  his 
best*  in  tragedy,  was  sublime, — and  il  is  at  his  bcrst 
that  e^'ery  artist  should  be  judged  and  remembered. 
In  acting  Hamlet  he  carried  "naturalness*'  of  method 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  is  possible  in  the  treatment 
of  poetic  tragedy,  and  the  effect  of  his  personation 
was  tliat  of  pL-rfeet  truth.  The  arrangement  of  *'Ham- 
let"  which  he  presented  in  1870  fnrmed  the  basis  of 
his  final  revision  of  the  acting  text,  which  was  puh- 
lifihcd  in  187B.  The  enthusiastic  commentator 
Cbarles    Cowden    Clarke    aifirmed    that  Shakespeare 
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''never  wrote  a  line  that  did  not  haruiODize  witfa  and 
tend  to  define,  the  portrait  he  was  linmin^/* — a  stal*?- 
ment  aptly  exhibitive  of  the  extravagance  of  adula- 
tion nhich  would  accept  the  defects  in  Shakespeare's 
writing  as  equally  precious  with  its  transcendent 
beauties,  and  which  has  prompted  eome  of  the  most 
erroneous  critical  estimales  of  his  plays-  Booth's 
arrangement  of  "Hamlet"  was  designed  to  darify 
obscurity*  and  rectify  error,  and  it  was  made  with 
the  reverence  of  a  loving  disciple.  It  consists  of 
five  ficts.  containing  fourteen  scenes.  The  cur- 
tailments were  made  with  a  view  to  accelerate  move- 
ni«it,  eliminate  description,  and  avoid  repetition. 
Offensive  words  and  passages  were  invariably  excluded 
by  Booth  from  all  his  stage  versions  of  the  plays  in 
which  he  acted.  In  ''Hamlet"  a  few  lines  were 
transposed  and  a  few  words  were  changed,  but 
without  alteration  of  the  sense.  The  announce- 
ment of  Ophelia'^  madness  was  allotted  to  MarcvUitM 
instead  of  Horatio  because,  if  llaratto  had  been  aware 
of  Ophelia's  affliction  and  of  her  subsequent  deaths  he 
must  have  communicated  the  knowledge  to  Hamlet, 
previous  to  the  Burial  Scene,  in  the  Churchyard.  The 
general  method  of  Shakespeare,  in  displaying  action 
long  past,  is  to  display  it  m  proceeding  in  the  present, 
and  his  plays  are  customarily  embellished  with  illus- 
trative  accessories  or  references  appertaining  either 


to  bis  own  period  or  to  others.  lonf(  subsequent  to 
the  historic  period  of  the  action  displayed.  Kiny 
Claudius,  for  example,  is  furnished  with  cannon,  like 
King  John  (1109)»  though  cannon  were  not  in  uac 
until  the  battle  of  Crcssy  (134Q),  Aa  a  dramatic 
editor,  however.  Booth  considered  the  vital  necessity 
of  effect^  and  in  making  bis  ''Prompt  Book"  of  "Ham- 
let*' refrained  from  all  attempt  to  reconcile  Poetry  and 
irrelevant  History,  In  particular  he  did  not  revert 
from  the  poet's  text  to  the  ancient  chronicle,  con- 
verting the  Prince  into  a  burly  Dane,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  degrading  a  poetic  ideal  to  the  level  of 
commonplace.  He  treated  the  tragedy,  from  first  to 
laslj  as  a  poem,  and  he  dreswd  it  in  conformity  with 
idealised  usages  and  customs  of  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Denmark,  such  as  he  found  conciuctve  to 
the  preservation  of  a  pictorial  atmosphere  without 
sacrifice  of  an  effect  of  reality.  His  stage  bufunesa 
was  elaborate,  various,  and  carefully  considerate  of 
every  detail  Full  description  and  analysis  of  it  and 
of  his  readings  would  fill  a  volume.  A  few  par- 
ticulars will  sutTicc.  He  used,  as  hid  father  had  done» 
various  readings  and  business  expedients  ongiruil  with 
John  Philip  Kemble, — such,  for  example,  as  a  Rtress 
of  pjilhetic  enunHation  of  the  word  "father,"  when 
entreating  the  Gho^t  to  speak;  a  strong  emphasis  on 
tbe  word  "you,"  in  Hamlcf$  question  to  Horatio. 
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*13id  you  not  speak  to  ilT";  an  expressive  shading 
of  words  in  Hamlet's  reply  to  Homth,  'Sir,  my 
good  friend;  I'll  change  that  name  with  you"  and 
alvi  in  his  **Aiid  For  my  «ou/,wbat  can  it  do  to  thaif*; 
and  the  greeting  of  Iternardo,  obvionsly  a  pernnn 
whom  Hamlet  has  not  met  before,  in  a  courteous  but 
markedly  formal  manner.  Kemble.  when  making 
Hamlet's  exit,  following  the  receding  phantom, 
allowed  his  right  arm  to  droop,  so  that  Uie  sword,  held 
by  the  right  hand,  was  trailed  behind  him.  The 
^tage  usnge  hnd  been  to  present  the  {xiint  of  tlie  swurd 
toward  the  spectre.  Booth  re%'ersed  the  sword,  so  ai 
to  present  the  hilt,  which,  being  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross>  might  be  supposed  protective  against  a  spirit 
IXDSStbly  evil,  wliich  had  assumed  ''a  pleasing  shape,'* 
and,  us  far  a<8  I  eun  ascertain,  he  was  the  first  to 
do  so.  The  business  certainly  was  original  with 
him. 

The  main  structure  of  Booth's  performance,  after 
it  had  been  matured,  that  is  from  about  1870  till  the 
last,  remained  unehanged,  but  he  sought  relief  from  the 
monotony  of  repetition  by  the  expedient  of  vaijing 
details  f)f  bunine^s.  Thus,  in  the  Closet  Scene,  he 
sometimes  caused  both  the  picture  of  the  dead  Kinff 
Hamkt  and  that  of  the  living  Kivg  Clandvts  to  be 
hung  upon  a  wall  of  the  room;  at  other  times,  the 
pietuTB  of  King  Claudius  was  pendent  on  the  breast 
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ueen^  while  that  of  King  Hamht  hung  upon 
the  wall;  at  othms,  aiid  this  was  his  usual  custom, 
Booth,  as  Hamlet,  wore  a  medallion  picture  nf  his 
father,  suspended  on  a  chain  worn  about  his  neck, 
while  that  of  his  uncle  was  either  placed  upon  the 
wall  or  worn  by  the  Queen:  sometimes  no  actual 
pictures  were  iiseil,  hotli  being  upon  "the  fourth  wall,'* 
and  left  to  tlie  imagination  of  the  audience. 

One  of  Booth's  important  iimovations  was  intel- 
ligent treatment  of  the  use  of  the  skulls  in  the 
Churchyard  Scene.  The  Grfivc-diffgvr  is  making  a 
grave  for  Ophelia,  and  as  he  digs  he  throws  up  several 
hones  »iicl  skulls.  lliKrth  caused  htjii  to  pauNe  in  hJs 
bor,  to  look  carefully  at  one  of  the  skulls>  to  which 
bad  adhered  a  fragment  of  soiled  leather, — the  tattered 
remnant  of  a  fooFs  cap,— to  pat  it  in  a  kindly,  jocose 
way.  and  to  lay  it  aside,  and  later  when  he  said 
"Thh  skull  has  lain  in  the  earth  tliree  and  twenty 
years,"  to  take  it  up  and  designate  it  as  "Yoriek's 
skull, — the  Kings  jester,"  Prior  to  Booth's  invention 
of  that  expedient  no  means  had  been  provided  of  dis- 
criminating among  the  several  skulls  that  were  thrown 
out  of  the  grave. 

Booth,  like  MucR-ady,  and  jndte<l  like  Hmt  nmJOTity 
of  actors,  held  the  opinion  that  the  "madness" 
of  Hamlet  is  assumed-  The  question  of  IfamUfg 
"madness"  appears  to  be  largely  one  of  definition- 
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What  i»  nirant  by  the  woni  when  as^dated  with 
this  character?  The  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
terrible  experience  which  hcfnlls  Hamlet  in  his  con- 
dition of  exaggerated  sensibihty  and  morbid  gloom 
would  be  A  shock  Hluiost  destructive  of  perfect  sanity 
in  any  organization,  certainly  produclive  of  tem- 
porary frenzy  in  one  as  tremulous  as  liis.  The  "mad- 
ness'' of  Hamlet  is  a  distraught  condition  of  the  ner- 
vous  sj'steni  in  which  he  will  vacillatCt  doubt,  believe, 
brood,  dream,  suffer,  resolve,  hesitate,  be  strong  at 
one  moment  and  weak  the  next,  aL*comp]!sh  notb- 
tiig,  and  wither  in  despair.  Bootli  aimed  to  present 
Hamlet  as  consistently  sane.  *'I  do  not  consider 
Hamlet  mad/'  be  said,  "except  in  craft/'  Neverthe- 
less, when  be  acted  Hamlet,  an  instillation  of 
"madness"  found  its  way  into  the  performance^ 
and  mttd<;  it  wonderfully  effective,  because  abso- 
lutely true.  It  is  the  word  from  which  so  many 
mind^  recoih 

Valuable  as  a  shoeing  is  of  an  actor's  expedients 
of  expression  there  is  a  richer  reveahnent  of  his  art, 
especially  when  he  is  acting  this  part,  which  it  is  more 
difficult  to  describe^ — the  revealment  of  his  soul. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  Booth «  as  Hamlet,  seemed 
"haunted."  It  is  far  from  easy  to  depict  the  means 
be  used  to  cause  that  effect.  Mere  description  of  his 
dd  not  suffice.     The  analyst  should,  if 
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poasihle,  reveal,  or,  certainly,  intlicatej  the  workings 
of  the  actor's  mind,  the  quality  of  his  spirit,  and 
interpret  that  superlative  power  of  the  imagination 
which  enables  certain  exceptional  persons  to  assume 
wildered  or  tempestuous  or  agonized  states  of  mind 
and  feelings  and  to  undergo  stress  of  experience  which 
it  would  be  ruin  and  death  actually  to  feel.  The 
supreme  excellence  of  dramatic  art  is  the  coincidence 
of  perfect  ideal  and  perfect  expression:  that  excel- 
lence was  shown  in  Booth's  Hamlet,  at  its  best. 
He  possessed  a  peculiar  physical  fitness  for  the 
part;  a  slender  figure^  a  noble  head*  expressive 
dark  eyes,  moljility  of  coiintenaijce*  grace  of  move- 
ment, dignity  of  bearing,  a  smile  that  was 
sadder  than  tears,  and  a  voice  that  could  express 
every  variety  of  serious  emotion-  He  possessed  also 
the  innate  melancholy  of  temperament  that  comports 
with  Hamlet,  together  with  a  facile  style  of  expres- 
sion that  made  his  acting  spontaneoas  and,  without 
sacriKce  of  its  melody^  caused  blank  vcrsr  to  seem  a 
natural  form  of  language.  In  the  spirit  he  disclosed 
there  was  the  mournful  incertitude  of  a  mind  that 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  mystery  of  life  and  death, 
appalled  by  the  rastness  of  man's  environment  in 
the  boundless  universe,  and  dazed  in  his  hafHed  effort 
to  penetrate  the  darknes,^  of  inscnitahle  destiny.  His 
definition  of  the  part  illumines,  to  some  extent,  his 
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personation  of  it:  "Hamlet  is  the  epitome  of  man* 
kind/'  so  Booth  wrote,  ''not  an  individual;  a  sort  of 
iiia^c  niirror,  in  wliicli  all  men  and  women  see  the 
reflex  of  themselves/'  Millions  of  human  heings  have 
passed,  and  miUinns  arc  passing,  more  or  less  exactly, 
through  the  spiritual  experience  exemplified  in  Ham' 
let, — their  minds  eonscientioualy  enthralled  by  the 
sense  of  dut>^  to  live  a  rational  life,  their  hearts 
broken  by  affliction,  their  thoughts  and  feelings  per- 
plexed and  confased,  their  hopes  alternating  with  their 
fears*  their  faith  shaken  by  Ihdr  doubt,  their  desolated 
souls  longing  for  the  relief  of  death,  and  yet  dread- 
ing the  something — or  the  nothing — after  it.  Booth's 
personation  of  Hamlet  was  intuitively  comprehended 
rather  than  mentally  grasped  by  multitudes  of  persons 
who  saw  it,  and  it  helped  fchein  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  themselves.  Few  of  thcni  either  tried  or 
cared  to  analyze  it,  to  ascertain  and  designate  its 
alluring  or  subjugating  attributes,  but  the  charm  and 
the  power  of  tliose  attribules  were  universally  felt, — 
the  princely  dignity;  the  exquisite  sensibility;  the 
filial  affection;  the  haunted  condition, — so  expressed 
ID  the  Ghost  Scenes  as  to  thrill  the  imagination  with 
a  shuddering  sense  of  spiritual  surroundings; — ^tbe 
agonizing  pathos  of  the  renunciation  of  Ophelia  and 
therewith  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  solace  in 
*     "  the  quick  suspicion, — furtive,  tremulous. 
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painful, — of  ever}*  huinaii  being  except  the  beloved 
Horatio;  the  angiiifih  of  outraged  veneration  for  the 
sinful  mother;  the  misery  that  brocids  on  thoughts  of 
suicide;  the  fateful,  terrific,  involuntary  impctuositj" 
of  the  killing  of  Polonim,  with  the  wilJ,  madly  hope- 
ful cry  "Is  it  the  kini;?"  and  the  subliuilty  of  resigna- 
tion ill  the  hour  of  death.  No  element  ivas  omitted^ 
■whether  of  the  character  or  the  experience,  and  the 
art  waa  90  fine  that  it  could  better  be  described  as  living 
than  as  acting- 

LAWRENCE    BARRETT. 

Lawrence  Barrett,  early  in  his  professional  career, 
was  much  influenced  by  the  acting  of  Booth,  with 
whom,  as  leading  miin,  he  was  associnte^l  at  the 
Winter  Garden  Theatre  in  18flS^  and  when,  in  the 
following  year,  at  New  OrleanSp  he  appeared  as  a  star, 
he  directly  and  admittedly  imitated  Booth  as  Riche- 
lieu  and  Hamlet,  though  later  he  matured  his  style 
and  became  distinctively  individual.  He  was  a  great 
interpreter  of  poetic  ideals  of  human  nature-  Parts  in 
which  specially  he  excelled, — Cantdux,  Yarick,  Grin' 
gaire,  anri  Lnndoffo,  for  example, — are  those  in  which 
passion  at  limes  breaks  loose  in  tumidt  of  action  and 
splendid  eloquence.  He  rose  to  a  noble  height  in  a 
character  which  lias  long  been  discarded  in  our  theatre, 
that  of  King  James  the  Fifth,  in  "The  King  of  the 
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Commons-"  As  Hamlet  he  followed  in  tbe  beateo 
track,  dressing  and  acting  the  part  according  to  the 
example  of  13ooth.  His  ftnal  method  in  it,  though, 
was  his  own,  and  it  was  characterisced  by  continuous 
tremor  and  ner^'ocs  excitement,  restless  movement, 
and  strnngly  accentuated  bitterness  of  feeling — "tlie 
torture  of  the  mind/'  The  business  of  allowing  Hamlet 
to  perceive  that  the  Kijig  and  PoloniuB,  "lawful 
espials/'  ore  eavesdroppers  in  the  Prince's  scene  with 
Ophelia  was  used  by  him, — as  it  had  been  by  all 
other  performers  of  tlie  Prince,  at  least,  in  our 
time,  except  Fechter, — and  that  was  a  bltatlsh  on  a 
scene  in  which  he  reached  a  supreme  altitude  of  pas* 
sion  and  pathos.  Such  a  girt  as  Ophelia  could  not 
succeed  in  acting  deceit*  Hamlet,  at  that  crisis, 
jntuitiA'ely  surmises  treachery  somewhere,  and  he  is 
at  once  shocked  into  s  wilH,  hitter,  resentful  passion,  on 
perceiving  the  poor  girl's  attempt  at  a  duplicity  which 
wellnigh  breaks  her  heart-  There  are  few  situations 
in  Shake.speare  more  agoni7.]ng,  and  Barrett  was  touch* 
ingly  true  in  his  interpretation  of  its  agony. 


JOHN    EDWAUD    McCULLOUOH. 


In  McCuIlough's  performance  of  Hamlet  the 
Kemblc  tradition  of  the  part,  as  to  business  and 
readings,  was  perceptible^  modified  by  the  influence 
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of  Edwin  Forrcsf,  from  the  force  of  whose  example 
he  never  entirely  freed  himself.  The  spirit  of  the 
performance  was  mournful,  the  form  distinct^  the 
method  robust  and  confident.  The  only  conHpicuously 
novel  attribute  of  it  was  absence  of  ornamentation — 
such  a*i  had  Leen,  and  coutirmes  to  he^  customary: 
it  WES  severely  smiplc  and  therein  excellent.  At  the 
climax  of  the  Play  Scene  and  at  the  killing  of 
Po/oniuff,— essentially  great  moments,  and  treated  as 
such  by  that  actor, — his  spirit  seemed  to  struggle  for 
a  freedom  of  expression  that  it  could  not  reach!  he 
knew  precisely  what  to  do  and  he  knew  precisely 
how  to  do  it,  but  hf  rould  nut  aceomplibh  it.  OncCj 
and  only  once, — which  was  in  the  Close!  Scene, 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Ghost, — did  he  embody 
the  Hamlet  of  Shakespeare.  In  situations  that  are 
haunted  and  weird,  involving  mystery  and  dread, 
McCullough  was  inii}eded  by  insujjerable  obstaeleSr 
both  phy&ical  and  spiritual.  His  face  could  express 
perplcxitj"  and  distress  of  the  mind,  anguish  aris- 
ing from  the  human  affections,  more  readily  than  it 
could  express  intellectual  conflict  and  spiritual  misery, 
while  his  voice  was  attuned  to  the  heroic  and  exultant 
euiotioiis  more  than  to  the  sombre  gravity  of  philo- 
sophic or  introspective  meditation  and  the  moodiness 
of  melancholy.  It  was  essential  that  McCuUough's 
heart  should  be  touched, — as  it  was  by  King  Lear, — 
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in  order  that  his  powers  as  an  actor  might  become 
fully  liberated,  and  Hamlet  did  not  touch  his  lieart. 
Like  his  exemplar,  Forrest,  however,  he  formed  and 
expressed  a  detinite  ideal  of  the  choraeter.  He  cor- 
reL-tly  presented  tlie  Prince  and  the  scholar*  he  simu- 
lated insflnity,  and  he  fnlfillnl  uii  arti&lie  design  witli 
a  precision  that  was  heantiful  in  its  grace  and  its 
ahsolute  proficiency.  He  knew  Hamlet  as  actora  in 
general  know  him,  but  he  did  not  possess  any  natural 
affinity  with  the  part,  and  his  performance,  while 
highly  creditable  to  the  actor,  was  of  no  considerable 
import  to  the  auditor. 


HENKY   IRVIKO. 

Irving  first  acted  HamJel  on  June  20,  1861,  at  Man- 
chester, England^  un  the  occasion  of  a  perfornmnce  for 
his  benefit.  In  dressing  the  part  be  then  wnre  a  wig  of 
fla3cen  hair,  as  Fcchter  had  done.  That  device  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  original  with  Fcchter,  but, 
in  fact,  it  had  been  used,  many  years  before  he  used 
it,  by  £>  L>  Davenport,  in  America,  and  Frederick 
C.  P.  Robinson  had  i*esortcd  to  it,  when»  as  a 
beginner,  he  was  acting  in  provincial  theatres  of 
Great  Britain^  It  is  not  effective  and  Irving  soon  dis- 
carded it.  The  great  success  of  that  wonderful  actor 
as  Hamlet  was  gained  ten  years  after  his  first  per- 
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formance  of  the  part.  On  October  31,  1874,  at  the 
London  Lyceum  Theatre,  then  managed  hy  Hezekiah 
LinlhiciJin  Bateinan,  ''Hiimlct"  ivos  produced,  with 
Irving  as  the  Priiice  and  Misx  Isahella  Bateman  as 
Ophelia,  The  setting  was  meagre.  Only  two  new 
sets  were  provided, — scenery  which  had  been  painted 
for  "Ei^enc  Aram"  and  other  plays  being  impreaaed 
into  fierviee  to  make  up  a  passable  dtsplaVp  The 
cost  of  tile  production  did  not  exceed  $500,  Ining 
himself  must  have  known  his  strength  and  Bate* 
man  implicitly  trusted  bta  genius,  but  expectation, 
in  general,  as  to  the  result  of  the  venture  was  not 
sanguine.  Two  hundred  performances  were  ffven. 
Uie  run  terminating  on  June  29,  1875.  That  opulent 
and  hrilliant  victory, — for  such  it  was,  both  finau* 
cia]  and  artistic. — was  due  cxdusiA'cly  to  the  acting 
of  Irving.  The  interest  that  his  performance  aroused 
was  not  restricted  to  any  one  class  of  the  public. 
The  whole  community  participated  in  the  exeite- 
inent  that  his  enterprise  had  caused  and  exulted  in 
the  triumph  by  which  it  had  been  crortTiedn  The 
character  of  Hamlet,  long  a  favorite  theme  of  Oie 
essayist,  was  discussed  far  and  ^vide,  more  than  it 
ever  had  been  before  or  ever  has  been  since,  and 
Irving's  greatness  as  an  actor,  while  not  entirely 
ondisputed, — although  he  had  triumphantly  acted 
Mathias,    Ckarhs    fJte    First.    Eugenie    Aram,    and 
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Richelieu^ — was  then  generally  recognized,  Iiis  leader- 
sltrp  arknowleilged,  ami  his  rKiik  adjiKlgeil.  Four 
years  Later,  llntemiin  having  died  and  Mrs.  Untenian, 
who  succeeded  her  husband  as  lessee  of  the  Lycciim» 
havitig  rclinqiiitihcii  that  theatre,  Irving  became  its 
manager,  in  which  office  his  first  achie\'cmenl  was  a 
revival  of  "Hamlet,"  Tliis  was  effected  on  December 
80,  1878,  and  the  piny  then  kept  the  stage  until 
April  17, 187ft.  An  important  feature  of  that  present- 
ment was  the  appearance  in  tt  of  the  consumiuate 
actress  Ellen  Terry,  as  Ophelia, — a  character  in  which 
she  never,  in  our  time,  ha$  been  equalled  or  even 
approached.  With  reference  to  the  setting,  on  that 
occasion.  Austin  BreretoOj  the  reverent,  Conscientiou^i 
faithful  biographer  of  Irving,  has  recorded  that  it 
exhibited  "no  oppressive  magnificence,  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  play,  but  a  harmony  of 
dramatic  and  pictorial  effect,"  and  ttial  it  nuide  actual 
a  dream  which  the  actor  told  hrs  audience  he  had 
cherished  all  his  life.  Irving's  first  appearance  in 
America  as  IlamUt  was  made  at  the  Star  Theatre, 
New  York,  on  November  '26,  1881. 

Irving  was  twenty-six  years  old  when  he  first 
appeared  as  Hamlet  and  he  had  then  been  on  the 
stage  eight  years,  playing  in  various  towns  as  a  mem- 
ber of  stock  companies,  and  he  liad  seen  performances 
of  the  Prince  by  several  actors,  among  them  Samuel 
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Pbetps  and  Kdwin  Booth.  In  productions  made  for 
Bootht  at  Manchester,  when,  in  1801,  th&t  actor  made 
his  firtft  profcA^iional  visit  to  flnglandp  he  had  par* 
tidpatcd,  and  although  he  was  not  at  any  time  an 
imitator,  his  acting,  in  after  years,  occasionally  signi- 
fied, m  subtle,  elusive  touches,  that  the  peculiar  style 
of  Booth  had  heen  suggestive  to  him.  Faint  traces  of 
that  style  were  perceptible  in  his  Richelieu  and  in  his 
Hamlet.  The  part  of  the  Prince  was  dear  to  him,  and 
he  deeply  and  continually  studied  it  from  boyhood 
onward.  His  personation  of  it  cannot  readily  be 
described.  It  was  compact  of  imagination  and  feeling, 
and  it  wai*  wildly  and  strangely  beautiful.  The  condi- 
tion, at  first,  was  tlut  of  enforced  calm;  the  aspect 
perplexed,  dc jected,  forlorn ;  the  maimer  that  of 
natural  courtes>%  innate  nobilitj%  exquisite  elegance. 
In  the  colloquy  with  Horatio  and  his  companions, 
about  the  apparition,  Irving's  utterance  of  Hamlel's 
brief  questions  was  modulated  with  scrupulous  heed 
lo  the  necessarily  quick,  minute  changes  of  feeling, 
from  the  calm  wonder  of  "Saw? — Who?"  to  the  wild 
passion  of  "I'll  watch  to*nighl — perchance  *twill  walk 
again."  In  the  midnight  tryst  with  HoraHo  and  the 
serititicU  his  excilt-niciit,  though  controlled,  was  in- 
tense: his  glance  roTcd  over  every  discernible  object 
and  searched  the  darkness,  until  the  apparition  csme. 
In  the  apostrophe  lo  the  phantom  there  was  incxprcs- 
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sible  tenderness,  mingled  mtb  reverence  and  awe.  The 
sympathy,  pity,  and  love  in  his  voice,  when  he  half 
spoke,  half  sighed  ''Alasl  poor  gliostT'  expressed  the 
soul  cif  Hamlet  and  sounded  the  key-note  of  the 
impersonation — for  Ir^-ing,  ahke  in  his  thought  and 
his  talk  about  the  character,  alvrays  dwelt  on  its 
inlrinsic  loveUncss.  At  the  climax  of  the  Ghost  Scene 
be  became  delirious,  plucktnf^  tablets  from  a  pouch, 
at  bis  belt,  and  rushing  to  a  pillar  of  the  wall,  against 
which  he  placed  them,  as  he  Iiegan  to  write,  Irving 
had  made  careful  study  of  the  principles  of  elocution 
and  he  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  them, 
but  he  always  contended  that,  in  acting,  impersona- 
tion should  be  considered  before  elocution,  and  in  the 
delivery  of  the  soliloquies  of  Handel  he  endeavored 
to  exemplify  tliinking  aloud:  he  was  ruminative,  never 
declamatory-  At  the  close  of  the  soliloquy  on  life  and 
death  he  spoke  "soft  you,  now"  as  if  a  sequent  train 
of  thought  had  occurred  to  himp  and  then  came  to 
an  abrupt  slop,  with  the  words  "The  fair  Ophtlial" 
uttered  as  he  cauglil  sight  of  her-  In  the  ensuing 
colloquy,  which  terminates  with  Hamlet's  parting 
from  Ophelia,  there  was  a  pathetic  blending  of  ten- 
derness with  despair,  and  of  the  vigilant  craft  which, 
suspecting  espionage,  assumes  disguise  of  madness^ 
with  the  wildness  of  actual  delirium  precipitated  by 
discovery  that  the  suspicion  is  justified.    In  the  Play 
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iccne  ne  communicated  the  effect  of  agonizing 
intcnsitj"  of  emotion  with  difficulty  held  in  check;  his 
haggard  visage  was  mournriilly  expressive  of  cruel 
suffering,  and  beneath  an  assumption  of  crazD'  levity 
there  was  in  hia  demeanor  an  intent  observance  of 
ever)'  person,  incident,  nnd  movement,  but  especially 
of  Claudius:  at  the  culmination  of  it,  when  the 
affrighted  King  and  his  courtiers  rushed  from  the 
hall,  he  darted  across  the  stage  with  a  shrill  cry,  threw 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  in  a  tempest  of  delirium 
L-hantecl  the  lines 


"Why,  let  the  slmclten  i!<H-r  go  trccp. 

For  Bomo  inuat  wntch  while  »oine  must  sleep — 
So  niiu  the  world  away!" 


In  the  Closet  Scene,  wlicn  the  Pfince  has,  in  some 
measure,  recovered  composure,  his  austerity  toward 
his  sinful  mother  wafi  very  sweetly  tempered  by  fihal 
tenderness*  The  Ghost,  when  it  appeared  in  that 
eeene,  was  injudiciously  introduced  in  a  kind  of  robe, 
accordinj^,  it  was  made  known,  to  the  sta^e  direction 
in  the  First  Folio,  '1n  his  night  gown,'*  so  that 
Ilnmlet'M  wild  exclamation.  '*My  father,  in  bU 
habit,  as  he  Ihetlr"  seemed  to  imply  that  a  "night- 
gown*' was  the  habitual  garb  of  liis  lamented  sire 
when  on  earth. 
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The  use  of  pictures  of  King  IJamlet  and  Clan- 
diu^  has  given  rise  to  much  diversitr  of  practice.  The 
old  custom  of  tlic  Enf^Iisb  Stage  was,  in  the  Closet 
Scene*  in  ivhich  Hamlet  rebukes  the  Queen,  for 
Uie  Prince  to  produce,  out  of  his  pocket,  two  minia- 
tures, "pictures  in  lilllc/'  one  of  his  uncle  and  one  of 
bis  father,  and  on  them  to  ddivcr  his  passionate 
descant.  In  171^4  that  custom  was  first  discarded. 
Hamlet  continued  to  vrear  a  picture  of  bis  father,  but 
not  that  of  his  uncle,  while  Queen  Gertrude  wore  a 
picture  of  ber  new  husband,  Claudius,  attached  to  a 
bracelet  on  her  arm,  or  ber  cliamber  wait  was  em- 
bellished with  a  half-length  painting,  as  large  as  life, 
of  the  elder  Hamlet,  ber  husband  deceased.  Pictures 
of  Claudiui  seem  to  have  been,  from  the  first,  worn 
by  Bosencrantz  and  GTuldenstem.  Irving  made  no 
use  of  actuul  pictures  in  that  scene,  *'the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  two  brothers"  being  left  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  audience.  The  pathos  of  his  acting,  in 
that  ^icvous  interview  of  a  heart-broken  son  and  a 
guilty  mother,  as  also  in  the  Casket  Scene,  when 
Hamlet  renounces  Ophelia,  has  not  been  efjuaUed  and 
it  could  not  be  excelled.  In  tlic  Churchyard  Scene  he 
caused  a  pittous  effect,  such  as  no  other  actor  of 
Hamlet  tmd  ever  done,  by  corvej'ing  a  shuddering 
sense  of  the  Prince's  uncontrollable  propensity  toward 
the    contemplation    of    suicide, — often    indulged    and 
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AS    often    restrained, — into    his    speaking    of    those 
significant  lines 

"Thudfith  IjcUikcn 

The  coTHp  they  follow  <lid  with  dcvpcrntc  hwid 

Foredo  iU  own  life" 

Irving  was  a  man  of  vast  imaginatian  and  anite 
sensibility.  lie  could  he  stern;  he  could^  and  same* 
times  he  did.  hale;  he  was  revengeful  when  he  had  been 
injured;  but  his  heart  was  very  tender.  A  more  lov- 
able man  never  lived.  He  knew  human  nature  through 
and  through,  and  his  charity  for  its  infirmitiea  was 
unboundefi.  His  magnanimity  was  supreme.  He 
possessed  essentially  a  princely  nature,  and  hia  conduct 
of  life  was  marked  by  invariable  nobility  of  pui^ 
pose,  breadth  of  vision^  quick  sjTupathy  with  man- 
kind in  all  its  a^spirations,  struggles,  and  <iutferingH, 
and  a  passionate,  unflinching,  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  highe^jt  ideals.  In  his  art  he  was  conscientiouSt 
IftborioiiA,  and  thornugh.  B<?Ing  what  he  waa  he 
could  comprehend  Hamlet,  and  he  could,  and  did,  act 
the  part  with  fs_scntial  fi<tclity  to  the  Shakespearean 
conception.  His  treatment  of  the  wonderful  Third 
Act  of  the  tragedy  was  pcrfi^t  in  every  detail: 
a  model  and  a  monument  of  dramntie  art.  Within 
my  knowledge,  only  two  artors  have  entirely  justified 
themselves,  to  exigent,  comprehensive  judgment,   in 
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tbeir    assumption    of    Hamlet — Edwin    Booth    and 
Henry  Imng. 

Irving  dressed  HamUi  in  a  close-fitting  doublet  of 
black  silk,  black-sitk  tights,  low,  block  shoes,  and  % 
blfick  armbole  cloak  edged  witli  Fur.  The  doubl«;t  wa^ 
girdled  by  a  belt  iiicrusted  with  jewels,  and  from  lh« 
belt  depended  a  dagger  and  small  pouch  at  the  right 
Mdc,  and  a  sword  at  the  left.  Around  the  neck  was  a 
gold  chain,  to  which  was  attached  a  miniature  of  the 
dead  King,  He  wore  his  own  hair,  which  waJ 
abundiint,  carelessly  parted  in  the  middle^  and  a 
slight  moustache, — wliich,  ultimately,  he  discarded!. 
The  complete  effect  of  his  appearance  vtb^s  tliat  of 
combined  siniplidty,  refinement,  elegance,  and  poetic 
wildness.  His  personality,  expressed  in  his  aspect, 
riveted  attention*  The  eye  followed  bim;  the  mind 
dwelt  upon  him;  the  imagination  was  absorbed  by 
Mm.  In  his  ideal  of  Ilamlet  the  elements  were  com- 
bined of  asstimcd  madness  and  involuntary,  sporadic  ^ 
derangement.  The  Prince  as  imp^^rsonated  by  him  ~ 
was  not  At  any  time  calmly  poisi:^d,  but  at  all  times 
the  actor  manifested  that  perfection  of  poise  which 
consisis  in  the  ^ea<liness  of  intense,  continuous  exdte- 
ment — burning  emotion  concentrated  at  the  topmost 
height  of  vitality.  The  pervadin^r  spirit  of  the  imper- 
sonation w^s  innate,  ineffable  lo\cliness  of  tempera- 
ment  contending  with  bitterness  of  feeling  whicii  baa 
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been  engendered  by  prrong,  outrapfe,  anc!  a  frcniiy  of 
terror  aiid  doubt  precipitated  by  preternatural  visita- 
tion. No  otijer  actor  of  our  tmie  uiade  HamUt  more 
entirely  lovable. 


WILSON   3ABUETT   AS   YOUNO  BAMLST. 

The  first  line  spoken  by  Hamlet  is  "A  little  more 
thfin  kin  and  less  than  kind."  That  usually  has  been 
undi'rsltKid  to  uieun,  "I  aui  it  little  more  than  a 
kinsman  to  you,  because  you.  my  uncle,  have  become 
my  mother's  Iiusband;  but  I  am  a  different  sort  of 
maib"  The  line  is  a  shaft  of  covert  sarcasm.  The 
shaft,  however,  is  not  burled,  because  the  words  ai% 
Bpoken  under  the  breath  and  are  not  intended  to 
be  heard  by  the  Kmff  and  Court.  Wilson  Barrett,  in 
i^peakin^  that  line,  made  the  vowel  flihort  in  the  word 
"kind"  and  sounded  that  word  as  if  it  were  a  rhyme 
for  "sinned/*  The  word  "kind,"  ht  declared,  is  an 
old-country  word  for  "child,"  and  Hamlet's  meaning 
iSt  *'I  am  more  than  a  kinsman  to  you  but  less  than  a 
son."  That  makes  the  remark  a  mere  statement  of 
bald  fact,  such  a  statement  as  Hamlet,  in  his  mood  of 
bitter  K"^f  ""'I  resentment,  would  be  imlikely  to  utter- 
There  are  times  when  the  sorrow-stricken  Prmce  is 
forlorn  and  gentle:  there  never  is  a  time  when  he  is 
commonplace-    Stilly  it  can  be  assumed  that  Hamlef$ 
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bitterness  of  feeling  underlies  his  words,  whichever 
way  you  take  them;  and  the  suggested  textual  emenda- 
tion uiay,  possiMy,  I»c  correct.  The  point  has  no 
bpfirJng  on  the-  c|ucstion  of  ideal. 

Wht^n  Hamlet  comts  upon  the  platform  in  the  first 
of  his  Ghost  Scenes,  the  time  bein^  the  mitidle  of  the 
night  and  the  night  being,  apparently,  in  Iste  autumn, 
in  the  harsh  climute  of  Denmark*  be  remarks  that  '*the 
air  hill's  shrewdly'*  nrtd  that  *'it  is  very  eold."  Wilson 
ilarrett,  speaking  those  words,  turned  the  lost  half 
of  the  line  into  a  question.  '*Is  it  very  cold?"  he 
asked;  as  if  the  Prince,  already  chilled  and  therefore 
aware  of  the  frigid  temperature,  were  inquiring  into 
the  state  of  tlie  court  thermometer.  There  were  many 
other  details  of  verbal  modification  in  Wilson  Barrett's 
reading  of  the  part,  alt  showing  a  striving  after 
novelty  and  all  insignificant  It  was  not  by  Ms 
"aitches"  that  John  Philip  Kemble  became  the  Ham- 
let of  bis  day.  It  is  not  by  verbal  quirks  that  any 
actor  ever  rose,  or  ever  will  rise,  to  the  altitude  of  lliat 
sublime  conception. 

Shakespeare  begins  the  Third  Act  of  "Hamlet" 
with  a  ^*Room  in  the  Castle.*'  and  presently  he  changes 
the  scene  to  a  ''Hall  in  the  Same."  In  that  HaH 
the  play  is  acted  which  Hamlet  has  ordered  the 
Players  to  represent  before  him,  and  to  the  prospect 
of  which  he  lias  entreated  the  King  and  Queen.    That 
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Play  Scene  Wilson  Barrett  presented  in  a  garden. 
The  idea,  probably,  was  derived  from  a  hint  in  ''Coxe's 
Travels,*'  wliidi  mentions  *"Hamlet's  Garden,"  adja* 
cent  to  the  Palace  of  Kronl>erg,  near  Elsinore,  in 
which  Irarlition  says  that  tht?  itjui'der  of  th<f  King  was 
committed.  The  actor  thought  that  he  could  derive  a 
fine  dramatic  effect  from  causing  Claudius  to  hchold 
the  copy  of  his  monstrous  crime  upon  the  actual  spot 
— '*wilhin  mine  orchard" — where  it  was  perpetrated, 
Upon  being  told  (he  wrote)  that  the  climate  of 
Northern  Europe  is  cold,  even  on  a  night  in  summer, 
for  outdoor  theatricals,  he  replied  that  in  the  time 
of  *'Hamlet"  open-air  theatres  were  customarj'p  Tliat 
position  illustrates  the  fragile  texture  of  his  theory. 
There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  a 
garden.  WTiatever  will  augment  the  le^timatc  dra- 
matic effect  of  a  play,  without  offence  to  reason,  can 
rightly  be  introduced,  because  unless  a  play  is  effect* 
JVC  it  is  useless.  But  the  reason  should  be  avowed. 
Nc3  theatres  of  any  kind  were  in  i?xistenee  in  Den- 
mark in  the  time  of  the  historic  Hamlet.  Beside^  if 
reference  lo  the  time  of  the  play,  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, is  to  govern  in  one  particular  it  should  govern 
in  all-  If  *'HamIct"  is  to  be  mounted  and  dressed 
according  to  local  custom  in  the  historic  period  of 
Fengon  and  Hon^endile,  most  of  the  persons  in  St  must 
present  thcmseUes  in  sidns.     No  authority,   further- 
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more,  vrould  remain  far  the  elahciratc  fencing  play 
that  was  introduced  by  Wilson  Barrett  in  the  scene 
of  llamlet't  combat  with  Lacrtea.  The  art  of  foining, 
or  defensive  sword-play  with  the  rapier  and  foU» 
did  not  come  into  fashion  as  a  courtly  practice  until 
about  the  thirteenth  century- 
It  is  a  worthy  ambition  that  endeavors,  in  the  stage- 
setting  of  a  Shakespearean  play,  to  harmonize  the 
work  in  all  its  parts  and  to  remove  whaterer  disparities 
may  have  been  left  in  it  by  the  author.  But  that 
result  is  not  always  attainable.  In  general  it  can 
be  only  approximately  reached.  Every  one  of  Shake- 
speare's piays  that  is  acted  must  be  more  or  less 
cut,  because  almost  everj*  one  of  tliem  is  too  long  for 
representation  if  left  in  its  original  state.  "Hamlet," 
in  particular,  must  be  much  condensed.  Edwin 
Booth's  version  of  it  is  the  longest  in  use  on  the 
English-speaking  Stage*  and  that  version  omits  nearly 
one  thousand  lines  of  the  original-  The  modem  stage 
accomplishes  much  by  picture  that  the  old  dramatists 
could  accomplish  only  by  descriptive  words.  Wilson 
Barrett's  restorations,  most  of  which  were  made 
subsetpttnt  to  the  Closet  Scene»  while  they  east 
DO  new  light  upon  the  subject,  had  the  effect  of 
retarding  the  action,  and  of  retarding  it  exactly 
at  a  point  where  the  need  of  greater  celerity  has 
always    been    felt      Wilson    Barrett,    however,    waa 
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an  expeditious  actor,  and   his  Hamlet   was   notable 
for  celerity- 

Thc  ei-idence  derived  from  the  text  of  "Hamlet"  as 
printed  in  the  First  Folio  specifically  indicates  Uam^ 
IcVi  age-  He  is  thirty  years  old.  The  proof  of  that 
U  found  in  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  the 
Grave-diffffer,  Wilson  Barrett^s  mettiod  of  dispersing 
that  evidence  was  radical.  He  declared  that  it  docs 
not  exist;  that  the  text  has  b^en  garbled;  that  tixt 
original  language  of  Shakespeare  has  been  altered; 
that  expressions  have  been  introduced  into  that  con- 
versation between  Uamlct  and  the  sexton  which 
were  not  written  by  Shukeiipearc.  but  which  were 
invented  in  order  to  make  the  language  confurntable 
to  the  requirements  of  various  old  actors,  lie  main- 
tained that  Uamlct  should  be  presented  and  accepted 
as  a  youth  of  about  eighteen;  that  Shakespeare  has 
drawn  and  described  him  as  "young  Hamlet/'  and 
that  thirty  is  not  **young."  He  had  adopted  a  theory, 
and  therefore  he  would  have  excluded  from  the  tragedy 
whatever  language  conflicted  with  it-  That  is  a  con- 
venient method,  but  its  validity  is  not  reeogniied  by 
Shakespeare  scholars.  The  words  of  the  scxtont — who 
nays  that  he  tms  been  a  grave-digger  since  "the  very 
day  that  young  Hamlet  was  born,"  and  that  he  has 
followed  his  "business/'  "man  and  boy,  thirty  years," — 
ore  not,  indeed,  to  be  taken  too  literally.    "Man  anc] 
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boy,"  for  instance,  seems  to  be  no  more  Ihaii  a  loose 
phrase  of  common  parluncc,  used  by  a  quaint  Hodge 
whose  g;enera]  style  of  tliinkinp;  And  of  speecli,  together 
Mitb  the  senility  of  bis  fag-end^  of  tius*reniembered 
song,  betoken  mi  elderly  ninn — such  a  tnan  as,  in  suf^ 
an  occupation,  wouJd  be  old  at  fifty;  such  a  man  as 
would  be  noted  rather  for  sly  conceit  and  dr>',  wag- 
gish humor  than  for  strict  accuraej'  of  rcminiscenoe 
and  statement-  Still,  the  text  of  the  FoUo,  not- 
witliii landing  its  mamfest  misprints,  is  a  good  ham 
of  the  autlientic  text  of  Shakespeare.  Its  editors, 
Heminge  and  Condcll,  aflirm  it  printed  from  *'hi3 
papers,'— declaring  that  they  "have  scarce  received 
from  him  a  blot"  in  them, — and  therefore  a  sensible 
reliance  should  be  placed  on  it  Obvious  blunders  in  it 
ouglit  to  he  corrected,  iind  in  good  modem  editions 
they  mostly  are  corrected ;  while  reference  to  the 
Second  Quarto  (the  First,  which  was  understood  to 
be  Wilson  Barrett's  stronghold,  being  accounted 
piratical  and  untrustworthy)  sometimes  procures 
clearer  and  more  felicitous  readings.  But  arbttraiy 
alterations,  made  without  warrant  or  proof,  aa  res* 
torations  of  Shakespeare's  original  words  or  meanings 
are  never  allowable.  Wilson  Barrett,  following  a 
dubious  conjecture,  maintained  that  the  questionable 
line  in  the  Fencing  Scenci  "Our  son  is  fat  and  scant 
of  breath,"  was  fuisted  into  the  text  in  order  to  suit 
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the  need  of  a  fat  actor,  and  he  reasoned  that  if  one 
line  was  inserted  to  suit  one  actor  other  lines  niay  have 
l>een  inserted  to  suit  other  actors,  anil  accordingly  that 
the  player  is  justified  in  rejecting  any  part  of  the 
text  that  lie  fancies  to  have  been  thus  introduced. 
That  is  a  loose  method  of  reasoning,  and  if  it  were 
applied  throughout  the  tragedy  it  would  produce 
singular  results. 

Wilson  Barrett  seemed  to  suppose  that  if  the  text 
were  altered  at  points  relative  to  IlamJrt'x  age  all  dis- 
crepancies would  disappear.  That  is  not  true.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  is 
either  free»  or  could  be  freed,  from  discrepancies, 
Macbeth,  for  instance,  in  one  of  his  most  essential 
speeches,  maJe  at  one  of  the  most  terrible  moments 
of  Ills  afflicted  life,  sudJerJy  ceases  to  talk  like  Mat> 
bfth  and  speaks  in  what  is  instantly  recognized  as 
the  characteristic  voice  of  Shakespeare, — introducing 
the  simile  of  the  "poor  player."  In  "Macbeth"  also 
cannon  and  dollars  are  mentioned  as  existing?,  which 
in  his  time  had  not  been  made.  In  "King  Lear"  there 
is  mention  f>f  men  who  did  not  live  till  long  after  the 
historic  King  Lear's  time.  In  "The  Winter's  Tale" 
a  shipwreck  occurs  on  the  sca-eoast  of  Bohemia,  which 
has  no  sea-coast*  In  "Harulet"  reference  ocou^  to  the 
University  of  Wittenberg,  an  institution  that  did  not 
exist  until  1502,  long  after  the  period  to  which  the 
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story  of  the  tragedy  is  supposed  to  relate  In  "Ham- 
let/" also,  ordnance  is  shot  off, — althougli  in  the  his- 
toric age  of  that  tragedy  cannon  were  unknown. 
Ever^'thing  in  tlie  play  h  consonant  not  with  the 
period  of  its  historic  l>asi»  hot  with  the  period  of  its 
authorship.  One  of  tlie  speeches  in  it, — one  upon 
which  Wilson  Barrett  especially  relied  to  prove 
Uamlct's  juvenility, — the  magnificent  lines, 

"Thinlc  it.  no  imir*. 
For  nature,  cre»cent,  docs  not  grov  aIodc 
In  thewK  tiUfl  bulk,  but  as  Ihie  temple  wfues 
Tht*  iiiwunl  si^rvice  of  the  mind  and  ioul 
Grow«  wid*  withal,'' — 

18  put  into  the  mouth  of  Laertes,  a  commonplace, 
shallow,  treacherous  young  man,  unlikely  to  utter 
any  such  lofty  thought.  There  again  it  is  the  poet 
who  speaks,  and  not  the  dramatic  individual.  Shake- 
speare was  a  great  poet  as  well  as  a  great  play-maker, 
and  there  arc  times  when  the  copious  flow  of  his  poetic 
inspiration  deranges  the  adjustment  of  details  in  the 
construction  of  his  plays-  Artistic  consistency  and 
symmetry,  indeed,  were  not  wilfully  neglected  by  him- 
In  essential  things  his  plays  are  coherent  and  har- 
monious. But  he  was  careless  of  pedantic  accuracy, 
and  when  his  soul  overflowed,  as  it  often  did,  he 
heeded  not  through  whose  tips  the  golden  torrent 
might  br^ak. 
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That  Uamlei  should  be  regarded  m  n  youth  Wilson 
Barrett  chiefly  deduced  from  the  f'aet  that  his  mother, 
Queen  Gertnide,  is  young  enough  for  an  amour  with 
her  husband's  brother,  CUntdius,  He  uiatie  the  Queen 
about  Uiirty-six  years  old,  iu^ttead  of  iil^ont  forty- 
eight  or  fifty.  Uamlei  was  not  young  enough  to  suit 
his  theory  at  thirty,  but  the  Queen  was  young  enough 
to  £uit  it  at  tliirty-six,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
saddled  with  an  adult  son.  The  actor  saw  no  difficulty 
ui  the  way  of  making  a  youth  of  eighteen  the  natural 
exponent  and  voice  of  an  embittered  experience,  a 
fatjil  grief,  and  a  majestic  contemplative  philosophy 
sueli  OS  never  yet  were  or  could  be  possible  to  boy- 
hood; but  he  saw  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  making  an  elderly  woman  lapse  from  virtue* — 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  lover,  obviously  youngrr  than 
herself,  who  is  completely  infatuated  about  her, — and 
this  not^vithstanding  she  is  drawn  as  soft,  sensuous, 
and  vain,  and  is  distinctly  rebuked  by  her  son,  who 
should  know  her  tolerably  well,  with  conduct  utteriy 
inexplicable  and  senseless  at  a  time  of  her  life  when 


"The  btryday  in  the  blood  iv  tAmc,  it*s  humble, 
And  waits   upon    the  judgiucnt" 


I         The  Aclor  did   not  even  reflect   that   the  amour  of 
L  Gertrude  and  Claudius  may  have  he«n  going  on  for  a 

I  long   time   prior   to   the   murder   of   King   Hamlii. 
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It  is,  surely,  more  probahle  ihst  a  well-preservetl  and 
lianrfsonie  woman  of  forly-eighl  or  fifty,  weary  of 
her  too  excellent  husband  and  flattered  by  the  pas- 
sion of  a  desperate  wooer  (who  thought  her  so  con- 
junctive to  his  life  and  soul  that  he  could  no  more  live 
without  her  than  a  star  could  move  outside  of  its 
sphere)  t  should  be  an  ajnatory  sinner  than  it  is  that  a 
lad  of  eighteen  should  he  the  mature  philosopher,  the 
profound  moralist,  the  representative  thinker,  the 
grief-stricken*  isolated  sufferer,  the  intellectual,  pas- 
sionate.  deep-heartedp  supreme  man  whom  Shakespeare 
has  incarnated  in  HamleL 

In  all  representations  of  "Hamlet"  the  main  thing 
is  and  should  be  Hamlet  himself.  The  accessories 
are  subordinated  in  the  piece  and  they  should  be  kept 
subordinate  in  the  presentment.  Wilson  Barrett's 
effort  so  to  assort  the  ages  of  the  several  characters 
that  the  amatory  relationship  of  Claudms  and  Ger- 
trude might  impress  his  mind  as  more  rational  and 
probable  was  not,  perhaps,  unnatural*  Hamlet  himself 
conadered  that  attacliment  preposterous, — sajing  to 
his  mother,  "At  your  age  you  cannot  call  it  love." 
But  the  brisk  actor's  effort  was  an  example  of  mis- 
directed zeal*  Nobody  cares  much  about  Claudtut 
and  Gertrude.  Their  story,  and  Indeed  Ihe  story  of 
the  plfty.  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  merely  mundane 
affairs,   is   one   that    lacks   absorbing   interest.     The 
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essential  substance  bang  the  spiritual  personality  of 
Hajrdel,  wln-ii  an  actor  uiidertukes  Umt  [mrt  the  prin- 
cipai  end  that  it  concerns  him  to  accomplish  is  the 
rc%'datioii  of  UamUt's  soul,  not  the  detail  of  his 
environment  in  the  Court  of  Denmark.  The  adjuncts 
should  be  appropriate  and  the  environment  sfhuuld  be 
harmonious,  for  all  this  helps  to  preserre  an  illusion; 
but  all  Ihis  will  not  avail,  unless  the  actor  is  able, 
by  virtue  of  the  sovereign  qualitj'  of  his  nature,  to 
reach  the  height  of  the  great  argument  and  embody 
a  true  ideal  of  Shakespeare's  conception. 

Even  admitting  that  thirty  is  not  young,  whereas, 
in  fact,  it  is,  and  lliat  '*young  Hamlet'*  ought  to  be 
figured  as  a  lad  of  eighteen,  what  good  comes  of  it? 
WTierein  is  the  observer  enabled,  by  that  means,  to 
bring  the  experience  and  signification  of  Hamlet 
into  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  his  own  souH 
Wilson  Barrett — who  did  not  and  cnuld  not  look 
or  net  like  a  hoy — presented  him  as  a  full-groHTi, 
rather  athletic  man.  trying  to  make  himself  boyish 
by  acting  in  an  aJcrt  manner*  If  an  actor  were  to 
succeed,  however,  in  substituting  boy  for  man,  he 
would  still  be  bound  to  play  the  part  according  to 
the  conOguratlon  and  suh^tance  of  it  as  tho^ie  are 
found  in  Sliakespearc's  tragedy.  The  essence  of 
UamUi  is  corrosive  misery,  and  whether  it  be  misery 
aged  dghtecn  or  misery  ag^d  thirty  the  personality 
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remains  the  same.  Call  him  what  age  yoQ  will.  Ha 
words,  his  conduct,  an<l  his  nature  remain  unchanj:;ed* 
The  mysteiy  that  enshrouds  Hamlet  h  not  that  of 
an  inscrutable  individuality  but  that  of  the  agonized 
and  hatf-inAane  condition  of  a  myal  and  supreme  soul 
overwhelmed  with  afRicting  consciousness  of  man's 
inexplicable  and  awful  spiritual  relation  to  the  urn- 
Terse.  Krom  the  condition  of  the  character,  do  matter 
what  portal  of  theory  be  opened,  there  is  no  escape. 
Much  had  been  said  about  tbc  limit  of  Hamht'M  '^mad- 
ness," Much,  at  one  time,  was  said  about  the  color  of 
his  hair.  It  was  consistent  with  precedent  that  there 
should  come  a  season  of  quibbling  on  the  subject  of 
his  age.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  there  will  arise  a  serious 
question  as  to  the  length  of  hU  nose.  Such  considera- 
tions are  inunaterial. 

In  Wilson  Barrett's  performance  of  ITamlet  the 
manifestation  of  filial  love  was  conspicuous  for  fer- 
vency and  zeaL  But  filial  lore  is  not  the  so^xreJgn 
charm  of  Hamlet  nor  is  it  the  dominant  impulse  of 
his  character, — an  overfreighted,  discordant  harmony 
of  all  lovable  qualities  being  the  one,  and  the  *'scniple 
of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event"  being  the 
other.  Filial  he  is,  and  filial  love  is  a  sweet  and  ten- 
der emotion;  but  a  man  may  be  an  affectionate  and 
devoted  son  without  bcJnp,  for  that  reason,  an  object 
of   especial    interest    to    the  world.     Venerable   age 
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ovcrwfwlmed  with  misery  is  exceedingly  pathetic; 
but  many  u  father  is  abused  by  Im  children  without 
tlicrefore  becoming  an  image  of  tlie  colossal  majesty 
and  ruined  grandeur  of  King  Lear.  Any  old  man 
who  itf  the  victim  of  ingratitude  and  truclty  is  an 
object  of  pity;  but  Lttir^s  experience  is  possible  only 
to  Lear'x  nature^  and,  unlr^  that  nature  be  embodied, 
the  picture  of  that  experience  can  produce  no  ade- 
quate effect.  The  world  docs  not  love  Hamlet  because 
Hamlet  loves  his  father  but  because  he  is  Hamlet, 

Wilson  Barrett  trampofied  tlie  soliloquy  on  death 
froD]  the  Tiiird  Act  into  the  Set'uud,  He  preferred 
*'a  siege  of  troubles*'  to  "a  sea"  of  them,  as  Edwin 
Forrest  did.  He  referred  to  a  "kindless  vilhiin." 
not  a  "kyndless"  one.  He  addressed  the  greater 
part  of  "To  be  or  not  to  be"  to  the  circumambient 
air, — a  r^ion  toward  which  no  human  being  ever 
gaaes  when  his  mind  is  deeply  absorbefl  in  rumina- 
tion- In  the  parting  scene  with  OphcUa  he  caused 
Hamlet  to  make  a  spasmodic  discovery  of  the  furtive 
King,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  spasmodic  dis- 
covery of  the  furtive  Po?o«ia#^-each  distinct.  lie 
indicated  Hamlet,  at  the  close  of  that  parting  scene, 
as  being  so  passionately  attracted  toward  Ophelia 
that  it  is  only  by  a  tremendous  effort  of  the  will  that 
he  can  break  away  from  her;  that  being,  manifestly, 
as  false  a  touch  as  perverse  ingenuity  could  put  upon 
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A  mood  that  incarnates  the  holiness  and  pathetic 
majesty  of  renunciation.  He  placed  the  strongest 
possible  emphftsis  upon  Hamlet's  hatred  and  de- 
fiance of  Kijtg  Citiudiui,  umking  the  Prince  so 
resolute  anri  violent  in  that  animosity  that  he  was  left 
without  A  reason  for  not  having  at  once  accomplished 
his  rc\'cnge-  He  cut  the  King  out  of  "Xo,  his  affec- 
tions do  not  that  way  tend,''  and  he  closed  Act  Third 
with  the  QuecJi's  recital  to  )ier  husband  of  the  kilting 
of  Poloimtit,  and  the  King's  resolve  to  sen[|  the  Prince 
to  EnglanrL  He  laid  a  marked  stress  upon  IlamUt* 
*'I  essentially  am  not  in  madness,  but  mad  io  craft,** 
seeming  to  suppose  that  this,  absolutely  and  finally, 
settles  the  question  of  Hamlet's  insanity — whereas 
this  is,  pt-rhapsp  one  of  the  mast  characteristic  denote* 
ments  of  mental  aberration  that  occur  in  the  tragedy. 
Persons  who  have  been  shocked  and  dazed  and  who, 
while  not  wholly  unbalanced,  know  themselves  to  be 
partially  so^  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  a  point 
of  a<iserting  their  perfect  sanity.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  his  restorations  was  that  nf  the  passage  in 
which  Hamlet,  in  his  delirium,  weeps  over  the  body  of 
Ophelia's  father,  whom,  in  his  half  frantic  mood,  he 
has  slain,  ''I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbor  room'* 
was  not  spoken;  but  it  ought  to  he  if  this  scene  is 
to  be  acted  at  all,  in  order  to  give  the  situation  its 
rightful   effect     HatnUt   has    then   become  entirely 
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wild,  and  he  breaks  down,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
hysterical  grief.  Wilson  Barrett,  at  that  point, 
and  at  tlie  exit  after  the  Play  Scene  (although 
the  acUon  which  he  tliere  introduced,  of  strik- 
ing with  a  sward  at  tmaginar)%  lurking  foes,  was 
cxtrtLvfligant  and  tended  to  make  the  situation  ludi- 
crous), caine  nearer  to  being  Hamlet  than  anj'A^'here 
else  along  the  whole  line  of  his  perfomianee.  Every 
person  in  the  play  who  calls  HaviU't  '^young"  or  a 
"youth"  seemed  to  have  been  instnicted  to  sound  Hie 
jm'cnilc  dc:Tignatinn  as  with  a  trumpet;  but  the  King'a 
line,  "How  dangerous  is  it  that  tliis  man  goes  loose," 
was  merely  nmrmured.  Such  were  tJie  peculiar 
views  and  embcUistimcnts  that, — with  laborious  effort 
and  hard  and  brittle  elocution, — ^Wilson  Barrett  dis- 
played as  llamlrt. 

At  the  xcnith  of  his  intellectual  greatness,  the  sum- 
mit alike  of  his  maturity  and  his  fame,  and  after 
studying  and  acting  Hamlet  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  lliat  great  actor,  Macready, — a  wonderful  man, 
to  whom  the  attribute  of  genius  has  been  unjustly 
denied,  by  much  of  modem  criticism,  for  nn  better 
reason  than  because  he  was  scrupulously  thorough, 
elaborate,  methodical,  and  exacting  as  an  artistic 
execiilant. — wrote  thus  of  HamUt:  "It  seems  to  me 
as  if  only  now,  at  fifty-one  years  of  age,  I  thoroughly 
sec  and  appreciate  the  artirtle  power  of  Shakespeare 
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in  this  ^eat  human  phenomenon;  nor  do  any  of  the 
critics,  Goethe,  Schle^l,  Coleridge^  present  to  me, 
in  their  elaborate  remarks,  the  exquisite  artistical 
effects  which  I  see  in  tliis  work,  as  long  meditation, 
like  long  straining  after  light,  gives  the  minutest 
portion  of  its  excellence  to  my  view."  A  remark 
of  kindred  aignificnnee  was  made  by  Betterton,  who, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  said  to  a  friend  who  had 
praised  his  performance  of  Hamlet  as  "perfect'*: 
"Perfect?  I  havt?  played  tlamlet  now  fifty  years, 
and  I  believe  I  have  not  got  to  the  depths  of  all  its 
philosophy  yet."  Wilson  Barrett,  comparatively  a 
beginner  in  Hamlet,  was  troubled  by  no  such 
scruples.  "I  have,"  he  declared,  "seen  Hamlet 
played  by  every  actor  who  has  made  ft  name  in 
that  character  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
I  know  all  their  bn<^ness  and  all  their  traditions. 
.  .  .  When  I  made  up  my  mind  to  produce  the 
play  in  the  Princess*  Theatre  in  London,  I  took  up 
the  book  to  study  it,  to  try  to  improve  on  my  old 
performance  of  the  part,  end  as  I  read  and  studied 
I  began  to  realize  slowly  how  mistaken  I  had  been.  .  .  . 
For  two  years  I  worked  on  the  play,  analj-zing  every 
line  and  every  word,  I  arrived  at  my  conclusions 
after  years  of  study,  and  the  character  I  have  con- 
ceived is  supported  by  some  of  the  brightest  intellecta 
of  our  time.     This  is  the  outcome  of  a  sincere  con* 
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viction  that  I  «iii  absolutely  right."  One  of  thoge  lotel* 
}ects  was  tlie  late  Clement  Scolt,  u  learned,  iiucom- 
plishec],  competent,  and  expert  dramatic  critic.  Mr. 
Scott  wrote  of  Wilson  Barrett  s  Uamlct,  in  an  elabo- 
rate paper  on  that  subject,  these  words;  '*!  did  not 
find  tenderness,  inspiration,  or  imagination."  Wl^nt 
remains  in  a  personation  of  Hamlet  froni  which  those 
attributes  are  absent? 

I  WiDArd  possessed  attributes  aa  an  actor  that  would 

I  0n  importance  to  hie  performance  of  almost  any 
I  part  he  might  have  chosen  to  represent.  Intellectual 
I  concentration,  dignity,  intensity,  weight,  power,  and 
melody  of  voice,  copious  resonance  of  delivery,  the 
capadty  of  quick  transition  from  quietude  to  trench- 
ant impetuosity,— those,  together  with  fine  stature 
and  grace  of  movement,  were  blended  in  him  with 
the  self-comiiiftrid  and  the  ptiysical  stmigth  essential 
to  sustain  an  exacting  character  at  a  high  tension. 
TI10SC  qualities  were  manifested  in  his  embodiment 
of  Hamlet, — a  pcrfornmncc  which,  tcehnically,  was 
often  excellent,  but  wliich,  for  reasons  partly  con- 
stitutional and  partly  capricious,  waa  scarcely  evw 
true  to  the  poet, 
Willard  seemed  to  have  comprehended  Hamlet  as 
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an  ahsolirtely  sane  man  embittered  by  painful  experi- 
ence, and  to  have  determined  to  represent  him.— in 
the  spirit  nnd  apart  from  externals, — as  an  actual 
person  of  the  present  day.  His  performance  was  based 
on  ''realism/'  and  it  was  executed  in  the  ''natural'* 
wanner.  One  result  only  in  possible  frum  that  method: 
*'Hamlt-t"  remainii  a  sufficiently  effective  play  but 
it  ccasca  to  be  poetry-  The  element  of  HamUfs 
nature  that  Willard  expressed  was  the  slightly  cynical 
bitterness  of  it, — a  quality  which,  as  indicated  in 
the  text,  is  that  melancholy,  fretful  mingling  of 
suspicimi  and  sarcasm  often  associated  nith  mental 
derangement.  Upon  the  lovely,  dreamhke,  pensive, 
affectionate,  mournful,  superstitious,  weird,  haunted, 
desolate,  phantasmal  aspects  of  Hamlet'g  mind  the 
actor  cast  no  light,  and,  indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
bestowed  little  or  no  attention  upon  that  spiritual 
experience  which  Hamlet  was  intended  to  represent- 
He  played  the  part  like  an  actor  possessed  of  it; 
never  like  a  man  whom  it  possesses  and  whose  doul  it 
has  enthralled. 

Aiuon^  the  many  sidelights  that  are  thrown  upon 
the  cliaracter  of  Hamlet  no  one  is  more  illuminuUve 
than  his  mother's  description  of  him.  given  at  the 
grave  of  Ophelia.  After  the  fit  of  madness  has  passed 
his  patience  is  that  of  the  female  dove:  "his  silence  will 
sit  drcKjping,"     Hamlet  has  occasional  accessions  of 
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frenzied  strength,  and  he  is  capable  of  sutJden,  though 
intermittent,  timmlts  of  action;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  h<;  drifU  mid  drennis,  and,  iiltliough  tie  iitrvcr, 
for  even  an  instant,  ceases  to  suftVr,  a  dominant 
attribute  of  his  nature  is  gentleness*  Hamlet  means 
spiritual  misery.  He  does  not  grieve  simply  because 
his  father  has  died,  or  simply  because  his  widowed 
mother  has  precipitately  married  his  uncle.  He 
grieve*, — and  in  that  grief  lie  contemplates  suicide 
before  the  appantton  of  his  father's  ghost, — because 
his  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  long  brooding  upon 
the  awful  mystery  of  the  spiritual  enviromncnt.  He 
deeply  desires  that  his  relations  with  that  appalling 
mystery  may  be  adjusted.  He  is  everywhere  baffled* 
His  mind  is  unhinged.  And  in  thai  condition  of 
agony  which  conventional  criticism  would,  probably, 
call  "morbid"  he  ree^ves  the  shock  of  a  visitation 
from  beyond  the  grave,  and  after  t}iat  experience  he 
is  always  in  the  border-land  between  reason  and 
madness.  No  actor  can  gain  more  than  a  superficial 
succrjis  in  Ilnmlet  unices  he  hits  comprehended  Uiat 
form  of  possible  human  grief,  and  unless  be  possesses 
the  intrinsic  personal  charm  that  can  turn  sorrow 
into  enchantment.  The  slender,  handsome  gentle- 
man whose  elocution  neither  domestic  infelicity  nor 
the  paternal  spectre  imn  disturb  is  not  Shakespeare** 
Hamlet;   neither   is   the   latter-day,   ngnnstical    cynic. 
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WilUrd  did  not  indicate  sympathy  with  HtimUt's 
spiritual  condition  nor  even  a  perception  of  it.  He 
wfis  refined,  picturesi^ue,  interesting,  dramatic,  mod-, 
em;  a  smooth,  middle-aged  gentleman;  a  fluent  and 
flexible  actor;  a  model  of  executive  efficiency  and 
even  of  fiery  resolution;  never  the  haunted,  bewildered, 
dejected,  mournful,  half-crazed  Prince — never  the 
authentic  oracle  of  that  great  message  for  the  scnil: 
*'If  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come, 
it  will  be  now;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come: 
the  readiness  is  all/'  Hamlet  wins  and  sways  by 
condition,  not  by  deed,  and  therefore  the  more  an 
actor  of  him  strives  after  stage-effect  the  further  he 
drifts  away  from  the  truth.  Willards  Hojnlet  was 
replete  with  effective  emhetlishmenls  of  professional 
mechanism,  but  it  lacked  the  essential  soul.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  actor's  purpose  was  to 
make  himself  compreheniiiblc,  by  commonplace  minds, 
as  a  grim  and  caubtic  cjnic  and  an  apt,  scheming^ 
expeditious  avenger,  of  the  purely  practical  kind. 
His  advent  as  Ilamlet  had  been  heralded  with 
oflldal  promise  of  ''a  performance  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  the  realistic  mo\'emcnt  of  the  age/* — 
whid)  is  exactly  what  Hamlet  ought  never  to  be. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  sur[)ris]ng  that,  with  such  a 
design,  the  haunted  Prince  should  first  have  turned 
his  bock  upon  the  phantom  and  then  violently  pur- 
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sued  it,  uad  that,  ia  the  supreme  scents  of  Die  kiUtiig 
of  Polonius  and  the  rebuke  of  the  Queen,  he  should 
have  caused  no  cflfecl  of  frenzy^  nor  the  least  feeling 
of  awe,  nor  the  least  sense  of  pathos. 

Willard  s  stage  version  of  "Hamlet'*  differed  in  some 
rcspecls  from  all  others  known  to  the  theatre-  In  the 
Second  Scene  of  Act  First,  after  HamUt  had  been 
apprised  of  the  apparition,  the  Kwg  and  courtiers 
re-entered,  and  the  snhscqnent  scene,  between  Lacrtex, 
Ophelia^  and  Polortius,  passed  in  the  throneroom-  By 
that  expedient  the  custouiar>*  front-scene  was  obviated. 
Act  Second  was  amplified  by  the  introduction,  from 
Act  Third,  of  the  soliloquy  on  death,  "To  be  or  not 
to  be,"  together  with  the  subsequent  colloquy  between 
Hamlet  and  OpJietia.  Those  passages  were  inserted 
after  "JLook,  where  sadly  the  poor  wTctch  comes, 
reeding/'  Hamlet  was  made  to  conceal  himself  behind 
curtains,  fio  that  he  couU!  overhear,  in  Act  Third, 
the  King'9  instructions  to  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
ttem,  and  also  the  Kiiig^i  suliloquy,  before  the  vain 
attempt  at  prayer.  There  was  a  curtain  after  the 
prayer  and  the  Third  Act  was  played  in  two  ports. 
Act  Third  was  made  to  comprise  the  first  three 
goenes  of  Act  Fourth  and  to  close  with  the  King'$ 
adjuration  as  to  "the  present  death  of  Hamlet"  in 
England, — all  the  parts  lieing  sn  )iknrle<1  that  ther« 
were  no  front-scenes.     Act  Fourth  included,  without 
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change^  tlie  scene  of  OphcUtft  madness,  that  of  tie 
passion  of  Lacrtcx.  that  of  Horatio  and  the  letter,  and 
that  of  the  compact  between  Laertes  and  the  King: 
whJIo^  after  the  ^uccn  had  described  the  drowning  of 
Ophelia,  soldiers  brtjught  in  the  dead  body,  upon  a 
bier  of  hurdles,  and  it  was  attended  by  LacrtcJi.  weep 
ing.  Aet  Fifth  was  divided  by  a  curtain,  after 
Ophelia's  burial, — at  "This  grave  shall  have  a  living 
mo!iument,'*^and  the  Omc  and  Duel  Scenea  were 
made  to  eonstiUile  a  Sixth  Act,  which  passed  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  castle.  The  fencing-match  was 
played  with  both  "rapier  and  dagger."  A  jester,  or 
courl-foolj  was  introduced,  hut  he  did  not  speak.  The 
double  ghost  waa  uacd.  in  Act  First,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  fugitive  character  of  that  illusory  spectre, 
at  the  exclamatory  words  '*  Tis  here!*'  "Tis  here!" 
" 'Tis  gonel"  The  text  was  freely  cut,  especially  in 
tlie  lines  allotted  to  Horatio,  Polortius,  and  the  Quecn^ 
There  were  no  new  readings.  Hamlet  said  "siege  of 
troubles''  and  not  "sea,"  Horatio  said  "dead  waste" 
and  not  "dead  vast."  Hamlet-  said  "he  wafts  me 
still,"  and  "where  thrift  may  follow  feigning,"  instead 
of  "fawning,"  and  lie  spoke  more  than  is  usually 
spoken  of  the  speech  about  Pyrrhus,  lie  likewise 
repeated  in  an  eager  whisper  the  speech  of  Lutianus, 
when  doing  the  murder,  and  instead  of  "moMcd 
queen"    Hamlet    said    "inobled    queen/' — a    reading 
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taken  from  the  First  Folio.  Some  of  those  expedients 
were  new;  others  had  long  been  in  use.  Hamlet,  in 
staj^e  custom,  has  usually  kept  a  wary  watch  upon  the 
King;  OphtUus  deail  lK>cly  has  been  produced  at  the 
end  of  Act  Fourth;  the  iloiihle  ghost  is  old;  and  the 
"iflobled  queen''  was  adopted  by  Edwin  Eooth*  in 
1878,  and  is  so  printed  in  hi^  published  ''Prompt 
Book'  of  "Hamlet,"  in  ever>'  edition  of  it  after  Uic 
first;  and  it  probably  is  correct, — although  ''mobled 
(dishevfllt'd)  (juecn"  ciecurs  in  both  the  Qiinrlus, 
1003  and  1ft04,  and  in  the  Second  Folio,  1032.  The 
most  material  change  made  by  Willard  was  the  trans- 
ference of  passages  from  Aet  Third  to  Act  Second, 
an  alteration  for  which  he  had  an  actor's  reason- 
that  It  enabled  him  to  create  a  strong  i^fTcet  at  an 
earlier  lime  in  his  performance.  No  Shakesi>eare 
scholar  could  approve  of  it  In  the  iiueen's  apart- 
ment the  portrait  of  the  dead  King  Hamlet  was 
placed  behind  a  curtain,  which  Hamlet  drew  back  to 
reveal  it,  Willard  sought  the  earlier  pnnts  of  Shake- 
speare, the  Quartos,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  his 
text  from  a  fountain-head;  but  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  First  Quarto  is  probably  piratical, 
that  the  Second  is  dubious,  and  that  all  are  confused; 
while  the  Folio  of  1628  is  marred  with  errors,  which 
the  hiter  ones  only  conjccturally  emend. 
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HERBERT    BBBRBOHM-TREE. 

Herbert  Bccrbohm-Trce  performed  as  Hamlet,  for 
the  first  time  in  iVnierica,  at  Abbey's  Theatre,  now, 
1011,  the  Knickerbocker,  on  February  21,  1895.  His 
impersonation  was  that  of  an  expert  actor;  marked 
l»y  distinction,  variety  of  expressive  puse,  abundance, 
if  not  excess^  of  g^rsture,  fluency  of  elocution, — not- 
\iithstanding  the  impediment  of  a  slight  lisp, — and  an 
appropriate  mystical  incertitude;  but  it  was  shallow, 
devoid  of  poetic  emotion,  finical  in  fibre,  often  marred 
by  iimppropriate  alertiiess,  and  it  was  metallic  in 
execution.  Of  Hamlet  as  the  exponent  of  fatal 
miserj",  sequent  on  long  brooding  over  the  awful 
myster}'  of  the  spiritual  environment  of  man,  there 
was  no  sign.  Every  actor  of  Hamlet  has  a  special 
ideal  and  a  favorite  theory.  Mr,  Tree  particularly 
denoted  his  grasp  of  the  subject  in  his  treatment 
of  Hamlet'g  madness, — making  the  Prince  by  turns 
mad  and  sane,  ye±  always  keeping  him  near  the 
borderland  between  lunacy  and  reason.  At  the 
climax  of  the  Flay  Scene  be  made  him  delirious,  and 
his  strident  clamor  was  theatrically  effective.  In 
his  treatment  of  Hamlet'^  love  for  Ophelia  he  was 
not  felicitous-  His  action,  Indeed,  was  gracious  and 
sweet, — ^the  action  of  furtively  kissing  Ophdia's  hair 
and  of  pitifully  casting  flowers  upon  her  grave,  but^ 
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mnce  Hamlet's  love  for  Ophelia  is  a  memory,  and 
not  a  pasijion,  those  expedients  were  unsuit- 
able and  untrue-  No  actual  lover  urges  his  sweet- 
heart to  go  to  a  nunnery.  Rven  before  IlamUt, 
with  his  shocked  br&in  and  broken  heart,  has  detected 
the  weak,  docile,  frightened  Opkclia  in  her  forced 
falsehood  he  knows  that  for  liim  there  can  be  no 
refuge  in  love  for  woman  and  no  reliance  upon  it. 
His  misery  is  corrosive,  bitter,  and  immedicable. 
Mr>  Tree  placed  iinic^h  stress  upon  Hamiet  as  a  fellow- 
student, — iipoii  his  ''consonancy/*  his  kindness  to  his 
associates  at  the  University » — but  comradeship  is 
a  minor  element  in  Hamlet's  nature.  The  actor's 
postures  were  often  effective,  notwithstanding  his 
angiJarity,  but  the  full  effect  of  sublimity,  tenor, 
grief,  pathos,  passion,  ami  delirluni  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  an  actor  whose  face  lacks  mobility,  whose 
temperament  is  cold,  and  whose  voice  ia  hollow  and 
inflexible.  Mr,  Tree  declared  that  it  is  advantageoua 
for  an  actor  to  be  substantially  ignorant  of  the  stage- 
traditions  of  Hamlet, — the  usages  of  earlier  repre- 
sentatives of  the  charncten  That  is  an  unfortunate 
mistaken  view  of  the  subject,  because  the  traditions 
of  the  stage  are  almost  always  valuable,  and  they  arc 
especially  valuable  to  a  representative  of  Hamlet 
The  readings  and  business  that  were  approved  by 
Bettertun,  Keiuble,  Keao,  Macready,  Phelps,  Booth, 
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and  Ining  ought  at  least  to  l>c  known  and  con^dered 
by  younger  actors.  Capricious  innovation  is  not  a 
sign  of  acute  intell^'t  but  of  poor  Judgment.  Mr. 
Tree  shifted  the  soliloquy  on  honor  and  inaction, 
expunged  important  words  from  the  part  of  the  Firjtt 
Grave-diygcr,  provided  a  new  term  of  sepulchre  for 
Yoricks  skulls  muddled  the  matter  of  llamlci'a  age, 
curtailed  the  words  of  Laertes,  omitted  Osric,  and 
absurdly  concluded  the  tragedy  with  a  chorus  of  dis- 
tant angels, — those  ''flights/'  presumably,  which  are 
mentioned  In  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Horatio^ 


EDWARD    HUGH     SOTHEttW> 

Mr.  Solhem  appeared  as  Hamlet  for  the  first 
time  on  September  17,  1899,  at  the  Garden  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  since  then  he  has  repeated  his 
performance  in  many  cities  tlyoughout  America. 
There  is  high  critical  authnrity  for  two  opinions 
relative  to  the  acting  of  that  part,— one*  by  Hazhtt, 
that  it  IS  the  most  difficult  of  all  parts  for  an  actor 
to  personate;  the  other,  by  Macready,  that  a  total 
failure  in  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  Both  opinions 
have  been  confirmed  hy  experience-  Stage  history 
records  only  a  few  demnnstrably  faithful  embodiments 
of  Hamlet,  but  it  mentions  many  that  were  acceptable 
because  respectably  meritorious,    iitr.  Sotbem's  per- 
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fannaiKe  was  found  to  belong  in  the  latter  class, 
U  wu.  At  its  best,  intelligent,  conscieDtious,  and 
■leen  in  spirit,  picbiresque  in  appearance,  and 
■edioAcal  and  evenly  sustained  in  execution.  Some 
of  its  defectiTe  points,  apparent  when  it  was  first 
pnsented,  were  subsequently  repaired — and  that  is 
tne  of  er^^y  performance  of  the  part  which  has 
adored  at  all — but  it  did  not  become  authoritative 
md  imposing.  Denial  of  Mr.  Sothem's  proved 
apalrility  in  his  profession  would  be  foolish  and 
wrong:  be  is  a  fine  comedian  and  an  admirable  "all 
Vound"  actor,  but  he  has  not  shown  tragic  power, 
md  Hamlet,  without  tragic  power,  although  he  may 
interest  and  please  an  acquiescent  multitude,  cannot 
iminvss  informed  judgment  and  is  not  important. 
Hr.  Sothem's  lack  of  tragic  power  became  con- 
■{Rcuously  evident  in  the  first  meeting  with  the  Ghost, 
the  scene  of  bis  parting  with  Ophelia,  the  delirium 
which  attends  the  climax  of  the  "Mouse  Trap"  play, 
ind  the  frenzy  of  mingled  horror  ^nd  exultation  at 
the  killing  of  Polonius.  Those  situations  require 
much  more  than  the  expertness  of  trained  talent. 
The  misery  of  Hamlet,  the  corrosive  anguish  which 
has  sapped  the  foundation  of  his  mind  and  which 
steadily,  inexorably  procures  his  ruin,  was  not  even 
indicated.  The  text  was  volubly  spoken  and  was 
made  to  convey  its  superficial  meanings,  but  no  con- 
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viction  was  imparted  of  the  intense  mind  and  deep 
beart  which  are  behind  the  words.  The  personality 
was  finic-ul,  uiidislinguished^  coiniiiiinplace.  Filiiij 
tenderness  and  reverence  were  well  expressed,  as  also, 
especially  in  the  Closet  Scene,  were  moral  fervor 
and  a  withering  scorn  of  cWl-doing.  In  his  later 
representations  of  Hamlet,  when  he  apostrophized  the 
Ghost,  in  the  Closet  Scene,  and  when  he  uttered 
llamh'l'u  dying  words,  Mr.  Sothern  was  mournfully 
pathetic,  striking  a  true  note.  The  elocutionary 
artifice  which,  in  earlier  days,  he  habitually  used,  of 
sudden,  explosive,  exclamatory  delivery,  hod  been 
discarded,  and  his  radically  unsympathetic  voice 
evinced  certain  good  results  of  ti^aining  and  practice, 
— possihiy,  also,  of  cli&steiiing  experience-  In  his 
stage  business  there  were  many  peculisntics.  After 
Hamkt'a  first  interview  with  the  Ghost,  at  the  end 
of  the  scene,  "Let's  go  together."  he  stood  still  and 
posed,  facing  the  audience,  in  the  obvious  glare  of 
a  white  limelight-  In  the  scene  of  tlie  espial  he  placed 
Hamlet's  discovery  of  the  eavesdroppers,  Claudius 
and  Paloniuf,  at  the  first  "Go  thy  ways  to  a  nun* 
ner>',"  not  at  "now  receive  them.  No,  not  I,"  or 
at  "Rich  pifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind/' 
— at  one  or  the  other  of  which  points  it  certainly 
belongs,  if  it  is  to  occur  at  all.  In  the  scene  in 
which   Jl/imlrt   \%   brought   into   the   King^n   presence 


And  interrogtited  as  to  the  ooncvAlment  of  the  corpse 
of  Polonium  the  King,  previous  to  the  Prince's 
entranc'tf,  was  caused  to  pick  up  n  nukeil  sword  from 
the  floor  (nol.  evincing  any  cu^iL>^ity  as  ta  how  it 
came  to  be  there)  and  pJace  it  on  a  convenient  chair, 
and  when  Hamlet  said*  ''Seek  him  i*  the  other 
place  yourself/'  he  suddenly  seized  that  sword  and 
attempted  to  attaek  ClauditOf  with  it,  to  kill  hiin- 
In  the  same  scene,  at  "I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them," 
Jlam-Ut  was  caiiscd  to  show  a  miniature  of  his  father^ 
indiatting  that  lamented  parent  as  the  "cherub."  In 
the  Duel  with  L<wrUf.  Hamlet  was  made  to  receive 
a  wound  in  his  wrist,  to  give  an  aetonished  glance 
at  it,  to  glare  at  liis  opponent,  perceiving  that  the 
fml  of  LacritM  was  not  "buttoned/'  immediately  to 
engage  with  and  disarm  his  adversary,  to  set  his 
foot  upon  the  fallen  foil,  and  then  to  tender  his  own 
weapon  to  Laertes,  which  that  treacherous  person 
was  constrained  in  courtesy  to  accept,  according  to 
"Uk-  rules  of  tlie  game."  In  Mr.  Solhem's  earlier 
presentments  of  "IJamlel"  the  indispensable  passage, 
"Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,  now  be  is  prajHng,"  was 
omitted;  later  it  was  rcstoredp  At  first  he  used  the 
advent  of  Fortinhrfu, — customarily  used  on  the 
European  Continental  Stage  and  always,  wherever 
used,  productive  of  tediousness, — but  later  he  dis- 
carded it.     One  radical  defect  of  his  HamUt, — never 
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cniretlt  ^nd^  from  defideiic>'  of  imaginatiaD  snd  of  the 
glamour  of  genius,  incurable, — was  its  complete  lack 
of  wcirdnc33,  of  any  intimation  of  being  haunted. 
As  a  whole  tlie  pcrfonnance,  whether  in  its  crudity 
at  first  or  its  maturity  at  last»  was  circumscribed 
within  the  conventional  limits  of  stage  utility.  It 
waSf  however,  largely  attended  and  Rometimes  fer- 
vently  praised*  Every  actor  has  his  audience  and 
Mr.  Sothem's  is  a  large  one. 


JOHNSTON    FORBES  ROBERTSON. 

Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  adopted  Hamlei  intfl 
hiii  repertor>'  in  1897,  and  his  impersonation  of  it  has 
been  accepted  and  admired  in  many  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  America*  He  acted  it  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  on  March  7,  190i,  at  the  Knickerbocker 
Tlicatre,  Mr,  Forbes-Rnbertson  is  an  ac-tor  of  signal 
ability,  fine  achic^'cmcnt,  and  large  experience, — 
acquired  in  more  than  thirty  years  of  almost  continual 
practice  of  the  dramatic  art;  he  early  profited  by 
professional  assoeiation  with  that  versatile,  powerful, 
thorough  actor,  Samuel  Phelps,  of  whom,  in  1SS6, 
he  wrote  and  published  an  instructive  biographj*;  he 
had  the  great  advantage  of  acting  under  the  example, 
leadership,  and  guidance  of  Henry  In'ing;  he  is  an 
artist,   a   student,    a  writer,  and  a  thinker;  be  has 
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many  kinds  of  parts,  and  played  than  all 
well;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  in  the  maturity 
of  middle  life,  be  M'ere  not  able  to  ^ve  a  performance 
of  Hamlet  that  should  impress  even  the  moiit  exigent 
observers  as  proficient  and  respectable.  Such  bis 
performance  was, — Ihe  careful,  methodical,  competent 
achievement  of  a  practised  performer,  following  an 
established  method  and  walking,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  traditional  path. 

The  customary  denotements  of  Hamlet'g  agitated 
mental  conrlition  were  duly  provided,  together  with 
eusloumry  singe  adjuncts  that  heighten  itnd  enforce 
the  elegant  desolation  of  that  afflicted  Prince  and  help 
to  diffuse  the  "luxurj'  of  woe/*  The  raiment,  as  usual, 
was  of  a  beauteous  dusky  hue,  and  Ter>"  becoming. 
The  make-up  was  immaculate,  and  thus  in  the  highest 
degree  creditable  to  tliose  sartorial  and  tonsorial 
artists  who  have  always  manifested  such  consum- 
mate taste  and  skill  at  the  Stage  Court  of  Denmark; 
a  miserable  man,  who  sees  ghosts  and  contemplates 
suicide,  neccssariW  must  be.  and  always  is,  more  than 
commonly  scnipuloiis  as  to  his  raiment  and  personal 
appearance.  The  fadal  aspect  was  that  of  emaciation, 
appropriate  to  an  agonized  being  and  ^fgnifirant  of 
bis  suffering.  The  text  of  the  tragedy, — aside  from 
necessary  excisions  and  capricious  restorations, — was 
correctly  spokea    The  Ghost  Scenes  were  made  spec- 
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tral  with  lonelineas  and  Unidight,  The  Play  Scene 
was  deftly  carried  to  a  telling  climax, — although  there, 
as  at  the  greater  dimax  in  the  ^uecit's  closet,  al  '^Nwy, 
I  know  not!  Is  it  the  kiitgf  Mr.  Forbes-RobcrtNan 
mamfested  more  the  intention  than  the  faculty  of 
tragic  power-  Rcyrmldo  was  retained,  providing  a 
little  more  of  the  tedious  senility  of  Poloniu3,  and 
Fortinbraa  Mas  restored,  to  point  the  contrast  between 
the  vacillating  man  of  thought  and  the  expeditious 
man  of  action. 

Mn  Forbes-Robertson's  ideal  of  Hamlet  was.  as  far 
as  comprehensible,  seen  to  be,  in  most  particulars^ 
correct,  but  it  was  not  made  absolutdy  clear,  and  his 
expression  of  it  did  not,  at  any  point,  except  in 
Hamlet's  interview  with  Ophelia,  immediately  after 
the  soliloquy  on  death,  exhibit  imperial  fdicity  of 
art.  At  the  last  of  that  colloquy,  howm'er,  he 
manifested,  exceedingly  well,  the  wounded  heart, 
the  disordered  mind,  the  seething  passion,  the  wild, 
indefinite  purpose,  and  the  bitterness  and  scorn 
that  arc  constituent  elements  of  HamleVB  par- 
oxysm, Xeither  there,  nor  elsewhere,  though,  did  he 
denote  that  Hamlet  is  a  man  who  has  passed  beyond 
the  love  of  woman,  and  who,  more  than  once,  passes 
across  the  limit  of  sanity — as  when,  for  example,  lie  pur- 
poses to  take  such  a  vengeance  on  his  enemy  as  wiD 
condemn  the  soul  of  the  monarch  to  eternal  torture 
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in  tiic  depths  of  bclL  The  excision  of  an  esaential 
part  of  Hamlet's  speech  in  the  Prayer  Scene  almost 
vitiated,  certainly  much  perplexed,  the  puri'ort  of 
t!je  embodiment.  As  to  the  larger  si^iifieanve  of 
Hie  diaraeter,  aside  from  its  variuus  values  as  a 
vehicle  of  dramatic  expression, — meaning  its  piteous 
cxcmpliHcation  of  finite  man,  dazed,  mystified,  and 
overwhelmed  in  the  hopeless  endeavor  to  pierce  the 
mystery  of  lus  infinite  environment  in  the  awful  uni- 
verse of  GoJf — Mr.  ForteS'RobertiJun's  presentment 
of  Haiulft  made  no  referent'e,  nor  did  it  indicate  tlial 
this  had  been  considered-  The  actor  was  seen  to  be 
introspective,  intellectual,  pensively  sombre,  endowed 
with  sensibilit)'  and  refinement,  and  professionally 
capable!  but  tlie  performance,  though  uninspired, 
was,  nevertheless,  vastly  sui}erior  to  the  desecrations 
of  Hamlet  that  have  been  exhibited  on  our  stage  from 
Germany,  Italy,  and  FVance,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  elderly,  brawny,  muscular,  and  fat,  or  the  fantas- 
tic, wi2ened»  and  vapid  Hamlets  of  such  actors  m 
Salvini,  Rossi,  Sonnenthal,  Mounet-SuIIy,  and  Mme. 
Sarah  IJernliardt.  It  lacked  tlie  authoritative  pre* 
dnminanctf  of  a  ^eat  personality:  and  in  the  actors 
effort  to  he  modern,  colloquial,  and  expeditious  its 
manner  dwindled  to  that  of  the  preceptor, — as  in 
the  argumentative,  expositor^-  utterance  of  the  ^eat 
speech  about  death,  the  instructions  to  the  Playert^ 
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ftnd  the  dialogue  with  the  gra\'ey&rd  clown;  but  it 
was  suaUinetl  and  sincere,  and  it  waa  characterized 
by  dignity,  feeling,  and  grace. 

There  is  a  silly  notion,  for  some  lime  current  and 
frequently  voiced,  that  no  admirer  of  Edwin  Booth 
as  Hamlet  ever  did,  or  ever  could,  admire  any  other 
actor  in  that  part.  Nolhing  could  be  more  ahsurd. 
It  is  not  admiration  of  Edwin  Booth  that  chills  enthu- 
siasm in  the  observer  of  Johnston  Forbes-Bobertson, 
or  Edward  H.  Sothem,  or  Robert  Mantell,  when 
they  are  performing  as  Hamlet.  It  is  the  tack,  on 
the  part  of  those  performens,  and  others  like  to  them, 
of  the  Hamlei  temperament,  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson, 
in  this  character,  had  fine  moments,  but,  as  a  whole, 
his  modem,  conversational .  impetuous  image  of  Ham- 
let did  little  more  than  to  show  the  various  values 
of  the  character  as  a  vehicle  of  dramatic  performance. 
Hamlet  means  misery;  not  the  woe  of  black  crnpe  and 
purple  velvet;  but  the  letlial  misery  from  which  there 
is  no  relief  and  no  refuge  but  the  grave.  The  actor 
who  does  not  know  this  and  cannot  make  this  leli 
has  not  fully  comprehended  the  subject  and  cannot 
truly  act  the  part.  Every  actor  has  his  limitations 
and,  as  the  Oriental  proverb  wisely  says: 

*^  Though  it  poorer  be,  or  richer* 
You  cftn  only  fill  yoiir  pitcher!  " 
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FORRIGN    ffAULETS  OV    THE   AMEEICAN   STAGE. 

The  actinjT  of  foreign  performers,  when  they  assume 
characlers  of  Shakespeare,  is  neucsjiarily  hampered 
by  their  natural,  unavoidable  ignoranee  or  misappre- 
hension of  the  spirit  of  the  English  language.  The 
characters  of  Shakespeare,  substantially,  do  not  exist 
for  thcm<  There  is  an  indeSnable  elusive  quality  in 
every  lan^age,  especially  in  the  poetrj"  of  every  lan- 
guage, that  cannot  be  transferred  into  any  other. 
Foreign  actors, — French,  Gernmn,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  so  following, — when  they  appear  in  translations 
of  Shakespeare's  plays,  only  approximate  to  the  cod- 
eeption  of  the  English  poet,  always  leaving  some- 
thing that  is  essential  unexpressed.  The  actors  from 
Continental  Europe  who,  in  their  professional  toura 
of  America,  have  presented  themselves  as  Hamlet 
have  invariably  failed  to  show  anytliing  more  than  a 
faint,  ahimme^ring  semblance  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
ception of  that  cliaractcr-  Each  hns  presented  an 
idea]  of  it,  and  each,  in  doing  so,  has  exemplified, 
more  or  les^  efficiently,  the  resources  of  trained 
executive  art;  but  in  every  instance,  Imwever  meri- 
torious in  execution,  the  tdcnl  has  been  conspicuously 
wrong.  The  predominant,  pervasive  characteri^ic  of 
the  Continental  metliod  of  acting  is  ''realism/* 
Hamlet  has  been  assumed  on   ttie  American  Stage 
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by  inaiiy  Continental  actors :  chief  among  them 
being  Dutiicl  Edward  Bandinann,  Bagumll  Uawison, 
Cbarles  Fccbter,  Tonunaso  Salvini*  Eniesto  Uossi, 
Ludwig  Jlaniey,  Fnedrich  Haase,  Adalph  von  Son- 
ncnthal,  Jean  Mounet-Sully,  Sarah  Hern  hard  t,  and 
Ermetc  Novclli-  The  performances  given  by  the 
German  actors,  although  generally  tedious,  are  remem- 
bered as  more  nearly  consonant  with  Shakespeare  than 
those  given  by  actors  from  Italy  and  France.  The 
presentments  of  Hamlet  by  Feebler,  Mounet-Sully, 
and  Sarah  Bc^rnbardf,  considered  as  attempts  to  por* 
tray  the  character  delineated  by  the  English  poet, 
were  fantastic  and  sometimes  ludicrous. 


DANIEL    BDWAHD    BANDUANK, 

One  of  the  most  talented  aetorR  of  foreign  origin 
and  style  who  have  appeared  in  America  was  Daniel 
Edward  Bandniann  (18404905),  a  performer  whose 
youth  promised  much  but  whose  maturity  aclucved 
little.  He  acted  in  both  German  and  English. 
His  first  appearance  in  America,  as  an  English- 
speaking  Hamlet,  was  made  at  Niblo*s  Garden,  New 
Vork.  on  September  29,  1863,  and  his  performance 
awakened  interest  and  caused  discussion.  Bondmann 
was  a  stalwart,  muscular  person,  having  an  Hebraic, 
aquilme     face,    sanguine     complexion,     small,     dark 
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eyes,  and  abundant  I011/5,  dark  lialr,  curled  uid 
brusticd  buck  from  th^  brour.  His  nmiLiLer  was 
animated,  eager^  ostentatious^  ebullient,  and  he  pos- 
sessed much  vitality  and  enthusiasm, — that  wild 
emotional  fervor  which,  tinged  with  sentimentality, 
is  often  characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  His  voice  was  strong,  but  neither  deep  nor 
aympathetic.  In  nature  he  was  selfisli,  crafty,  and 
injuncere-  As  an  actor^  whether  in  youth  or  man- 
hood, he  lacked  repo;»e,  self-command,  and  mental 
coneentrattonp  His  presentment  of  Hamlet. — both  at 
the  first,  and  later  when  given  at  the  Standard 
Theatre  in  Xew  York,  on  October  2,  1879, — wag 
disfigured  by  a  strenuous  striving  to  he  "original" 
hy  means  of  capricious  innovation.  He  spoke  all  the 
hysterical  words  of  Hamlet,  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Ghoet,  in  the  final  Platform  Scene,  and  be 
restored  the  passage,  usually  omitted,  in  which 
Fvrtinbreus  appears.  Thv  former  of  those  restora- 
tions was  cojiimcndable,  because  in  those  fevered 
apostrophe?!  of  the  Prince  to  the  phantom, — ^grief 
and  horror  culminating  in  delirium, — the  keynote 
is  struck  of  Hamlci'a  dasurd,  waverings  distracted 
condition.  Bandmann,  however,  while  expressing  a 
certain  bitter  pathos,  fell  far  short  of  indicating 
HamhVa  agony  and  mental  shock.  Then,  and  there- 
after,  like   most   actors   in   the   part,   he   was   merely 
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dark  eyes,  regular  features,  sl  demonstrative, 
lauding  carriage  of  the  body,  and  an  unusually 
sweet  though  not  a  strong  vnict.  There  was  no  fire 
of  inspiration  in  his  performance  of  Hamlet,  but  there 
was  a  clear  ideaL  however  questionable,  combined  with 
felicity  of  executive  art.  His  presentment  was  both 
robust  and  sentimental,  full  of  animation,  and  con- 
tinuously diversified  by  stage  bu^jincss.  but  it  was 
devoid  of  the  introspection  and  the  desolate  grief 
which,  consistently  sustained  and  continuously  obvious, 
arc  intrinsic  attributes  to  the  character  and  insepa- 
rable from  a  right  performance  of  it.  Hamlet,  aa 
acted  by  Dawisun,  was  an  absolutely  sane,  self- 
contained  person,  oeea^iionally  simulating  insani^. 
The  more  sympathetic,  eflfectivc  parts  of  his  perform- 
ance were  the  level  sjieaking. — as  in  Hamlet's  collo- 
quies with  Horatio,  before  the  Play  Scene  and  in  the 
church-yard, — the  aspect,  infrequent  hut  right  whcD- 
ever  assumed,  of  meditation,  the  denotement  of  the 
Princt'n  sad,  forlorn  limiior, — as  in  the  descant  on 
"Vorick's  skuli;'— and  the  depth  of  filial  feeling  and 
mortal  anguish,  in  the  Closet  Scene,  wherein  the 
actor's  assumption  of  Hamlet  reached  its  highest 
eminence  of  truth  and  of  effect.  In  pathos  Uawison 
was  exceptionally  strong,  yd  that  clement  of  his 
temperament  was  only  fitfully  elicited  by  the  part 
of  Uantlet,     The  actor  was  foremast,  not  the  per- 
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souation.  When  HamUt  wa^  told  of  the  apparition 
he  at  oucc  became  wildly  excited,  tlurhed,  gesticu- 
latory.  neither  dfizcd  nor  appalled,  and  during  Ham* 
let's  scenes  with  the  Ghoat  lie  l>usitHi  tnniself  in 
maintaimng  a  continuous  trembling  of  the  brxly  and 
In  making  panlominiic  responses  to  the  words  of  the 
apcctrc,  so  that  the  attention  of  his  auditors  vros 
diverted  equally  from  the  phantom  and  the  Prince 
and  concentrated  on  tlie  industrious  devices  of  the 
expertly  agituted  perfGrmer,  Once,  when  the  Ghost 
waj*  describing  the  murder  committed  by  Claudius, 
Dawlson's  Hamlet  ^Tapped  his  cloak  around  his 
head,  as  though  to  shut  the  horrible  spectacle  from 
his  flight,— an  obstructive  and  therefore  hurtful  device. 
Discreet  ingenuity  of  business  is  sometimes  exceed- 
ingly effective,  but  the  obvious  expedient  for  the 
actor  of  Hamlet,  at  that  poInl»  is  a  state  of  horror- 
stricken  ahsorption,  intense  rigidity,  motionless  atten- 
tion, tremendous,  concentrated  feeling, — sucli  as  would 
be  denoted  by  the  gtiastly  face,  the  fixed,  entranced 
gaze, — and  involuntarj',  almost  brcatldcss  exclamation. 
Dawison,  however,  was  an  exceptionally  interesting 
aclor, — the  most  interesting  German  tragedian, 
indeed,  who  has  visited  America  in  our  time.  The 
version  oC  **Handet"  in  which  he  appeared  was 
mutilated  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Acts,— a  fault 
unusual  with  the  Germans,  who,  as  a  rule,  give  too 
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CHARLES    FRCHTER, 


much  of  Shakespeare's  text,  in  tlicir  stage  versions, 
rather  than  too  little. 

f  Charles  Fcchtcr,  who  mostly  turned  "Hamlet" 
I  into  prose,  told  my  friend  Lester  Wallack,  by 
Mliom  the  fact  was  mentioned  to  me,  that,  in  his 
opinion^  the  Prince's  soliloquy  on  life  and  death 
ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  representution,  because 
an  impediment  to  the  action.  He  spoke  it,  but  he 
spoke  it  rapidly  and  unimpressively,  as  though 
''making  a  few  remarks,"  not  at  all  as  though  an 
overburdened  soul  were  uttering  itself  in  an  involun- 
t&ry^  irrepressible  stratn  of  thought.  Feehtcr  was  an 
actur  of  rare  ubilily  in  romantic  dramitr  such  as  is 
typified  by  "Ruy  BIhs/^  '^iMonte  Cristo,"  "The 
Corsican  Brothers"  "Obcnrcizcr,"  and  "The  Lady 
of  Lyons/'  He  was  an  artist  of  the  French  school, 
the  original  repri'sentative  of  Armaitd  Duval,  in  'Xa 
Dame  aux  Camchas/'  and  on  the  Paris  stage  be 
gained  brilliant  di*itinction,  following  in  the  track  of 
Frederic  Lcmaitrc.  lie  spoke  Knglisli,  but  his 
speaking  of  it  was  broken  and  much  marred  b>'  a 
singsong  cadence,  and  his  delivery  of  Knghsh  blank 
rersc.  accordingly,  was  abominable.  At  the  tunc  of 
his  advent  on  the  American  Stage  be  was  a  stout 
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person,  of  gross  aspect,  and  incapable  of  looking  like 
UamUt,  even  had  he  been  capable  of  speaking  English 
verse. — which  lie  was  not.  His  acting  of  the  Prince, 
as  of  fill  otiitr  part;*}  In  which  he  appeared,  was 
authoritatrvc  wud  expert.  As  Hamlet  he  presented 
an  impetuous,  lachrymose,  highly  explosive  French- 
man. He  wore  a  suit  of  solemn  black,  with  a  heav>- 
^Id  chain  about  liis  neck,  to  which  was  aitadied  a 
miniature  of  tlic  Prince's  deceased  father.  He  made 
the  face  fair  and  somewhat  Oorid,  disfiguring  it  with 
a  finical  moustache  and  a  very  sirmll,  two-pointed 
beard.  His  purpose  was  said  to  be  imitation  of  the 
appearance  of  the  conventional  portrait  of  the  Christ. 
His  eyelids  were  reddened,  as  though  from  excessive 
weeping.  On  his  head  was  a  wig  of  flaxen  hair,  to 
sigaify  that  Hamlet  was  a  Daae>  it  being  uicorrectly 
assumed  that  all  ancient  Danes  were  of  the  blond 
type.  His  ''business"  throughout  the  performance 
was  expositive  of  a  purpose  to  be  "natural'*  and 
to  illustrate  the  behaiior  of  every-day  life.  BUa 
deli\'er)'  of  the  text  was  colloquial.  In  the  Ghost 
Scenes  be  was  manifestly  familiar  with  speetreSi 
as  is  customary  with  Continental  actors,  indicatijig 
neither  awe,  terror,  nor  pathos,  and  in  the  church- 
yard colloquy  with  the  Grave-digger  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  convenient  flat  tombstone  and  nursed  one 
of  his  knees,  with  the  nonchalance  of  a  Rip   Van 
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Winkle.  Fechtcr'fi  performance,  nevertheless,  was 
much  conunended,  ailDiirers  of  it  not  hesitating  lo 
declare  that  the  audience  had  now  seen  the  part  for 
the  first  time  correctly  represented.  Fanny  Kcmblc, 
in  her  "Recollections,*'  mentions  a  conversation  which 
occurred  at  a  London  dinner-table,  at  the  height  of 
the  Fcchtcr  fever  in  that  dty.  One  of  the  diners*  a 
gentleman,  asked  a  lady  whether  she  liad  seen  Fechter 
as  Hamlet,  "No/'  she  replied,  "1  have  not;  and  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  care  to  bear  the  English  blank 
verse  spoken  by  a  fortiKncr."  The  inquirer  ^azed 
thoughtfully  upon  his  plate  for  a  moment,  and  then 
he  said,  "But  Hamlet  zvom  a  furcignerp  wasn't  he?" 
That  silly  qupAtion  ilIustrHtes  tlte  i^orant  and 
extravagant  commcntar>"  tliat  was  elicited  by  the 
acting  of  Fcchtcr,  an  ebullient  and  ridiculous  enthu- 
siasm caused  almost  solely  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  man  of  foreijpi  extraction  and  an  actor  habituated 
to  a  foreign  method.  Neither  tlii'  energy,  the  vitality, 
nor  the  professional  skill  of  the  performance  could 
be  questioned,  but,  in  view  of  its  generally  fan- 
tastic details  and  the  turbulent,  repellent  nature  which 
it  disclosed,  the  claim  that  was  widely  and  arrogantly 
made  for  Fechter,  of  colossal  gemus  and  super* 
eminent  excellence  as  a  Shakespearean  actor,  and. 
particularly,  as  an  expositor  of  IlnmUt,  certainly 
was  unwarranted.     Essential  constituents  of  the  part 
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Are  Apiritiaalized  intellect,  hatintec],  overwrought  imagi- 
nation, exquisite  eensibility,  sombre  dignity,  a  waver- 
ing mentality,  piteous  isolation,  and  bitter  scorn,  com- 
minglec)  with  a  forlorn,  fitful,  moody  Iiumor:  not  one 
of  those  attributes  could  be  discerned  in  Fechler's 
pfrfuniiJinc'e.  He  interested  the  cjb,'*en'er,  but  it 
was  not  by  presentment  of  the  prr&onalitj'  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet;  it  was  by  his  tumultuous  fervor  and 
his  professional  expertncss.  He  was  animated;  he  was 
picturesque;  he  created  and  sustained  plentiful  tur* 
moil;  and  his  representation  was  embellished  m\h 
peculi&riUes  of  stuge  husinfss — so  nunit*roiis  and  often 
so  eccentric  that  they  monopolized  attention.  He 
was  continually  in  motion,  and  he  delighted  in  stage 
tricks  and  injiovalions.  In  his  arrangenictit  of  tlic 
play  Horaiio  and  MarceUut,  in  the  second  Platform 
Scene,  Act  I-,  Sc.  4,  were  made  to  enter  from  one 
side  of  the  stage,  and  Hamlet  to  enter,  alone,  fnnn 
the  other  side. — for  the  reason  that  the  Prince  had 
soid  to  them,  in  a  precedent  colloquy.  "Upon  the 
platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve,  I'll  visit  you"; 
and  that  device  was  deemed  commendably  ingenious. 
The  stage  direction  in  the  First  Folio  is:  '*Enter 
Hamlet,  Tltiratio^  and  MartfUttt."  Common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  they  should  enter  together,  as 
Uicrc  is  no  form  of  greeting  exchanged  between  them, 
sueli  as  would  naturally  be  incident  to  a  meeting  of 
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the  Prince  of  Denmark  with  a  courtier  and  a  soldier 
of  the  guard.  In  the  course  of  Hamlet's  colloquy  with 
Ro8cncra7itz  and  GuUdcmtern^  after  the  Play  Scene, 
Act  III.,  Sc.  ^,  several  musicians,  who  had  been  sit- 
ting in  a  gallery  during  the  performance  of  "'the 
Mouse  Trap/'  came  upon  the  uiain  stage,  filing  uut, 
in  order  that  the  Prince  might, — exclaiming.  '*0h, 
the  recorders," — take  from  one  of  them  the  pipe 
with  which  he  proceeds  to  tantdize  tus  treacherous 
''friends/*  When  he  entered  to  speak  the  solcum  and 
beautiful  speedi  on  life,  death,  and  &fter  deaths  be 
appefircd  wi(h  a  drawn  swoni  in  liis  hanri, — the  mojit 
preposterous  of  all  expedients  that  possibly  could  he 
adopted  in  that  situation,  unlc^»  indeed,  an  actor 
should  make  Hamlet  enter,  like  Harlequin,  jumping 
through  a  hoop.  In  Hamkt's  touching  scene  with 
Ophelia,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wisely  and  coin- 
memlahly  omilled  the  old  businrsH  of  making  the  dis- 
tracted, agonized  Prince  aware  of  the  espial  of  the 
King  and  Polottius.  In  the  Closet  Scene  with  the 
Queen  he  threw  away  his  swnrd,  after  stabbing 
the  hidden  PohniuXj  by  way  of  intimating  to  the 
ttltriglilrd  lady  that  no  physical  harm  to  her  was 
intended^  and  when  the  remorseful  woman  would 
I  have  cxprcsised  maternal  affection  hy  embracing  liim 
I  be  sternly  held  out  before  her  his  dead  father's  picturCp 
I        pendent  on  his  breast:  his  theory  -wns  that  the  Quc^n 
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sliould  be  regarded  as  an  accomplice  with  Clattdiui 
in  htr  husband's  murder.  In  his  arrangement  of 
the  last  scene  there  yntts  on  elevated  gallery,  accessible 
by  two  flights  of  stairs,  one  at  each  end,  and,  at  the 
climax  of  the  duel»  ^<^£r  Claudius^  endeavoring  to 
escape,  Hed  up  one  flight,  whilt*  Hanilei  ni«hed  up 
the  other,  meeting  the  fugitive  monarch  in  the  centre 
of  the  gallery  and  there  :da>4ng  him*  All  such  mat- 
ters, while  very  well  in  their  way,  are,  after  all,  in- 
considerable, and  only  '*limbs  and  outward  flourishes,** 
betiide  the  central  question:  wliether  an  actor  does 
or  does  not  get  Inside  of  the  character  and  impersonate 
it  Evcrj'  actor  of  experience  invents  or  adopts  de\'ices 
of  expression^  and  sucb  means  are  sometimes  illumi* 
native  and  sometimes  admirable,  but  much  more  ij 
essential  in  a  presentment  of  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
than  dexteritj'  of  business  and  proficiency  of  trcAtment. 
l^'orm  is  one  thing:  substance  is  another.  Both 
Montgomery  and  Milton  HTote  verse  on  sacred  sub- 
jccts,  and  the  verse  of  the  one  is  h%  corpectly  con- 
structed as  is  the  verse  of  the  other:  but  Montgomery 
is  verj'  far  from  being  Milton-  Fechtcr,  In  his  treat- 
ment of  Hamlet,  was  as  enterprising  and  expeditious 
as  Julius  Cssnr  in  his  con(|ueat  of  Gaul,  and  therein 
he  completely  misrepresented  the  part;  yet  his  acting 
of  it  was  extolled  as  perfection,  even  by  writers  of 
such  massive  literary  authority  as  Charles  Dickcna 
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an3  Wilkie  Collins.  "Ftoih  tlie  first  appearance 
of  the  broken  glass  of  fashion  and  mould  of  form,'* 
said  Dickens,  "pale  and  worn  with  weeping  for  his 
father's  death,  and  remotely  suspicious  of  its  cause* 
to  kU  fin<il  strugffle  mth  Horatio  for  the.  fatal  cup, 
there  were  cohesion  and  coherence  in  Mr,  Fechter*9 
\*^icw  of  the  character  *  .  .  Its  great  and  satisfying 
ori^nality  was  in  its  possessing  the  merit  of  a  dis- 
tinctly conceived  and  executed  idea/'  "Cohesion  and 
coherence''  no  doubt  there  were,  and  there  was  nn 
"idea,*'  hut  the  idea  was  radically  wrong,  and  there- 
fore the  "cohesion  and  coherence"  signified  nothing. 
Quite  as  much  "coliesioii  and  coherence,"  furthermore, 
had  been  manifcsfcd  in  many  perform ani-es  of  Hamlet 
given  on  the  British  Stage  prior  to  that  of  Fcchter, 
and,  finally,  Dickens's  certificate  of  excellence  was 
somewhat  damaged  hy  the  fact  that  Fechtcr  omitted, 
deeming  it  an  impediment  to  the  action,  Horatio's 
attempt  to  drink  the  poison,  and  cut  out  HamUt'$ 
"final  struggle  with  him  for  the  fatal  cup/'  "From 
Macready  downward,"  said  Wilkie  Collins,  "I  hare,  I 
think,  seen  evci^'  Hamlet  of  any  note  and  mark  dur* 
ing  the  last  fire  and  thirtj'  years.  The  triie  Hamlet 
I  first  saw  when  Fechter  stepped  on  the  stage.  These 
words,  if  they  merely  expre!i!ied  my  own  opinion,  it 
is  nt^dless  to  say,  would  never  have  been  written; 
but  they  express  the  opinion  of  ererj'  unprejudiced 
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person  un(3cr  fifty  years  with  whom  I  have  met.' 
CoHins,  unfortunately,  did  not  define  "the  true  Hat 
Ut"  and  there  were  contemporaneous  presentnicnl 
of  Hamlet  which  he  had  not  seen* — notably  those 
Edward  L.  Davenport  and  Edwin  Booth.  I  remei 
ber  CuUins  as  a  dear  friend,  and  I  remember  that  lie 
was  possessed  of  at  least  one  unprejudiced  and  directly 
opposite  opinion  relative  to  Fechtcr's  performance  of 
Hamlet — namely,  mine.  It  is  agnifieant  that  the 
greatest  admiration  for  that  performance  was  elicited 
tvum  persotut  themselves  remarkable  fur  mcUnation 
and  ahtlity  to  produce^  in  art>  effects  of  intense 
sensation,  and  from  impressionable  women.  The 
accomplished  Kate  Field,  another  enthusiast  of 
Fechter's  acting,  wrote  a  particular  record  of  bis 
performance  and  stage  business  in  the  part,  which 
is  a  valuable  cimtribntinn  to  the  cbronicles  of  the 
acted  dranin»  but  ber  writings  about  Ilavtkt  exhibit 
only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  her 
remarks  on  Fechter  show  far  more  enthusiasm  than 
judgment.  "The  world  has  seen  Hamlets"  wrote 
George  Henry  Lewes,  "in  which  tlie  execution  was 
masterly,  wliiJe  the  conception  was  so  weak  as  to  be 
dishonoring  to  Shakespeare-  Such  was,  in  some 
respects,  the  Hamlet  of  Fechter." 
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T0MMA30   S.\LVJNI. 

Tommaso  Salrini,  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  actors, 
appearing  as  Hamlet,  presented  a  stalwart^  puissant, 
dominant,  capable  man,  who  would  have  disposed  of 
uncle  Clauflmx,  without  the  least  hesitation  or  diffi- 
culty, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  His  massive  frame, 
his  leonine  demeanor,  his  iron  firmness,  and  his  aspect 
of  resolute,  overwhelming  executive  faculty  combined 
to  make  him  the  literal  opposite  of  eveiything  that 
Hamtct  is  or  means.  He  wore  the  customary  black 
garments  and  did  much  of  the  conventional  stage 
business,  but  he  was  invariably  physical,  never 
spiritual,— -a  man  of  action,  *7our-square  to  opposi- 
tion," formitlable,  robust,  somewhat  treacherous,  com- 
petent to  every  trials  master  of  every  situation,  and 
pursuant,  with  needless,  tedious  indirectness!,  of  % 
direct  purpose  of  revenge.  He  was  Jiot  princely  in 
bearing,  he  was  not  dejected  in  the  'havior  of  his 
visage,  he  was  not  weighed  down  by  the  sorrow  of 
ft  broken  heart  and  a  despairing  mind,  and  there  waa 
nothing  in  his  soul  o'er  whidi  his  melancholy  sat  on 
brood.  He  manircsted  a  lively  antipathy  toward  his 
uncle  and  a  stem  disapproval  of  his  mother's  con* 
duct,  making  both  feelings  too  obvious.  His  mirKi 
had  rectnved  no  wrench,  suffered  no  abiding  shock. 
He  siuiulated  insa£ilt>-,  and  he  did  %o  with  a  degree  of 
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histrionic  skill  entirely  worthy  of  Hamlet's  interest 
in  the  acted  drania  and  impeccable  authority  as  a 
stage  niftnager,  hiil  why  .such  a  giant  of  will,  resource^ 
and  faculty  should  have  felt  constrained  to  simulate 
any  condition,  or  have  hesitated  to  clear  the  Castle 
of  Elsinore  and  the  domain  of  Denmark  of  all  impedi- 
ment to  his  inheritance,  his  marriage,  and  his  imperial 
sovereignty  lie  intimated  no  reason-  His  sinuous  course 
of  cnriduct  appt^ared  to  result  not  from  incertitude, 
but  from  a  natural  propensity  to  deceit.  His  delivery 
of  the  profound  soliloquy  on  life,  death,  and  the  some- 
thing after  death  was  finely  rhetorical  id  utterancei 
and  was  accompanied  hy  impressive  gesture,  but  it 
seemed  no  more  relevant  to  the  slate  of  his  mind  than 
a  discourse  might  have  been  on  the  binomial  theorem 
or  the  differential  calculus.  We  met,  in  his  dressing- 
room  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music,  New  Ycffk, 
immediately  after  he  had  given  his  first  performance  in 
America  of  Hamlet  (October  2,  1873),  The  late 
ISIaurice  Gran,  then  his  manager,  made  us  anjuaintcd 
with  each  other,  and  we  exchanged  greetings,  Tht  man 
whom  I  saw  (be  had  not  yet  laid  aside  the  black* 
velvet  stage-dress  of  the  melancholy  Daw)  looked  like 
a  gladiator.  His  performance,  although  mcehanieally 
efficient  and  worthy  of  a  thorougtily  practised  actor, 
had  Ixren  a  complete  failure,  as  it  continued  to  be. 
In  parts  that  he  comprehended,  such  as  £1119  Saul, 
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Conrad,  and  Niger,  Salvini  was  a  great  actor,  but 
be  could  not,  and  n^ver  did,  act  Shakespeare's  Hamlet 
His  published  remarks  on  the  part, — if  his  perfonii- 
ance  had  been  insutHdent, — show  that  he  rlirl  not 
cren  comprehend  it;  for  he  designates  the  Prince  as 
'*the  adipose,  lymphatic^  and  asthmatic  thinker  of 
Shakespeare,"  a  notion  derived  from  words  spoken 
by  Queen  Gertrude  in  the  fencing  scene:  ''He's  fat 
and  scant  of  brt*ath/*  The  right  reading  of  that 
remark,  as  long  ago  suggested,  is,  probably,  "He's 
faint  and  scant  of  breath."  All  that  is  said  in  the 
play,  descriptive  of  Hamlet,  aside  from  that  single 
observation,  indicates  a  man  of  exceptional  personal 
beauty,  marred,  indeed,  to  attenuation  by  the  ravages 
of  sorrow,  but  essentially  retentive  of  nobilit}', 
symmetry,  and  involuntary  elegance*  In  the  Fencing 
Sccm\  notwithstanding  that  he  has  ''been  in  continual 
practice."  the  Prince  becomes  momentarily  heated  and 
wearied  by  exertion  in  combat  with  a  superior  swords* 
man  whom  he  ftrels  to  he  playing  with  hiTU.  Xotliing 
could  be  gained  dramatically  by  suddenly  describing 
"the  glass  of  fasliion  and  tke  mould  of  form"  as  a 
"fat"  man.  At  the  moment  the  obvious  purpose  is 
merely  to  effect  a  pause  for  the  introduction  of  stage 
business  as  to  the  "drink/'  The  siUy  conjecture  long 
current  that  the  line  was  provided  lo  make  the  sit- 
uation comportahlc  with  a  fat  actor  is  too  trivial  for 
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serious  consitlcrntion.  UTiatcver  else  Hamlet  may  be, 
lie  is — of  all  things! — neither  adipose,  Iym|thatic,  nor 
asthmatic!  It  nmy  be  true,  as  readers  are  frequently 
irifonned,  although  no  evidence  to  prove  it  has  heen 
presented,  that  the  Latin  races,  dramatically,  excel 
the  Anglo-Saxon  in  artistic  fcehng  and  capability^ 
but,  meanwhile,  it  would  be  rational  to  renicDibcr,  in 
considering  the  character  of  Shakespeare's  HamUt, 
that,  ■fuch  as  it  is,  it  was  drawn  by  an  Englishman  and 
that,  like  all  his  characters,  it  is  essentially  English. 
Also  it  would  be  wise  to  observe  the  decisive  fact  that 
Hamlet  is  a  poetical  figure  in  a  poem. 

It  is  singukr,  but  it  is  true,  that  Sahini  e\^inced  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  subject  of  ''Hamlet,"  and  a 
more  definite  grasp  of  it,  in  the  awful  solemiuty  of 
Ills  assumption  of  the  Ghost  than  in  his  laborious  per- 
formance of  the  Prince.  He  acted  the  Gkottt  only 
once  (April  30,  1886) ,  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music, 
in  association  with  Edwin  Booth  as  Hamlet,  by  way  of 
returning  a  compliment  to  Booth,  who  had  acted  logo 
to  his  Othdlo-  In  his  personation  of  the  Daw 
Salvini  merely  embodied  a  man  namerl  ffamlrt  whose 
domestic  affairs  were  sadly  disordered,  who  suf- 
fcred  under  the  distemper  of  love  and  disappdnt- 
mcnt,  who  saw  a  ghost  with  much  the  same  self- 
pos^e&siou  that  would  have  attended  his  meeting 
with    an    expected    acqu^ntance,    and   who    died    a 
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violent  deaths  after  undergoing  much  vicissitude  of 
fortune,  assuming  many  and  various  attitudes  and 
conditions,  and  causing  much  disturbance.  His  panto- 
mime was  invariably  expressive  of  his  ideal,  but  liis 
idea]  was  irrelevant  to  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  anfl 
wa5  never  impressive,  except  as  the  clever  assumption 
of  the  central  part  in  a  prolix  and  awkwardly  con- 
structed drama  of  situation.  In  that  )>ersonation, 
however,  as  in  every  other  performance  iJiat  he  gave, 
he  nianifesled,  to  the  deUght  of  all  cooipeienl 
observers,  his  thorough  knowledge  and  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  technicalities  of  his  art  and  of  the  means 
of  creating  stage  effect.  Rapid  transition  was  one 
of  his  favorite  expedients,  employed  in  sudden  assump- 
tions of  posture,  quick  turns  of  the  head,  abruptly 
suspended  movements,  and  swift,  piercing  glances,  as 
well  as  in  business.  He  did  not,  as  so  many  Con- 
tinental actors  have  done  when  trying  to  act  Ham' 
l^t,  place  particular  stress  on  innovations.  He  had 
seen  Irving  as  Hamt^  before  he  ever  played  that 
part  in  England  or  America,  and  he  had  observed 

tthc  busincsis  used  in  Irving's  production  of  the 
tragedy,  and  to  Mtme  extent  he  copied  what  he  had 
seen.  One  piece  of  business  which  I  believe  was 
invented  by  him  was  the  making  of  the  Prince,  a 
moment  before  his  death,  endeavor  to  draw  Horatio*% 
bead  elosr,  so  as  to  kiss  tiim,  and,  being  blinded  by 
L_ 
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the  mists  of  death,  to  search,  feebly,  with  a  tremulous 
hand,  for  the  face  of  tliat  dear  comrade,  his  only 
frictid  iu  aU  Llie  world.  Aeci^ixlJiig  to  the  custom  uf 
Cnniiiiciital  actors  who  haver  appeared  as  Ilantlct  lie 
turned  his  hack  upon  the  Ghost,  when  freeing  hini' 
self  from  Horatio  and  Marcelltu,  as  they  endeavor 
to  restrain  him  from  following  that  apparition.  His 
finest  action,  though  it  was  not  original,  vif^s  shown 
in  the  Play  Scentr,  at  the  tremendous  climax  of  which, 
as  the  affrighted  Claudhis  flics  from  the  throne,  he 
sprang  wildly  up  from  the  tloor^  where  he  had  been 
lyings  tore  asunder  the  leaves  of  the  manuscript  which 
he  had  heen  feverishly  gnawing  while  the  play  was 
in  progress,  scattered  them  in  the  air,  and  \^-ith  a 
volnhle  oulhiirst  of  frenzied,  exultant  rage  fell 
into  Horatio's  arms.  That  manuscript  business  was 
invented  and  first  used  hy  Kemble,  and  was  copied 
by  later  actors,  among  them  Fcchtcr.  The  chief 
element  that  Salvini  contributed  to  the  situation 
was  that  of  prompt  and  tremendous  energ>\  He 
did  not  make  Hamlet  lovable,  nor,  except  in  the 
moment  of  his  death,  pathetic  His  parting  scene 
with  Ophelia  was  full  of  grimace;  his  Closet  Scene 
with  the  Queen  was  full  of  sound  and  fury.  A  man 
more  competent  than  Salvini's  Hamlet  to  conduct 
all  his  affairs  to  a  successful  conclusion  has  never 
been  shown  upon  our  stage. 
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KRKBSTO    ROSSI. 


Ernesto  Rossis  wtiu  on  the  TUilian  Stage  IkAd  long 
bix-h  distinguished  for  his  acting  of  Hiurtlet,  played 
that  part  for  the  first  time  in  America^  at  Bootli's 
Theatre.  New  York.  November  1,  1881,  He  was 
Hcleomed  with  enthusiasm  and  he  gained  troops  of 
aduurerjt.  He  was  a  rubuiit  man,  heavy  und  muscular; 
he  did  not  and  could  not  look  like  Hamlet,  and, 
considered  according  to  the  English-speaking  or  -read- 
ing standard  relative  to  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  he 
did  not  and  could  not  act  Hamlet,  The  person  whom 
be  presented  under  that  designation  was  massive  and 
portly.  The  Qiieen'a  statement  that  her  son  is  "fat" 
has  been  a  solace  to  many  obese  performers.  The 
royal  lady,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  caused  to  interject 
that  remark  in  the  Duel  Scene  because  a  corpulent 
actor, — Biirbage^  as  is  most  frequently  declared,^ 
chanced  to  be  playing  Hamlet,  and  because  the  fact  of 
his  fatness,  which  nni^t  have  been  visible  throughout  the 
first  four  acts  of  the  phiy,  had  not,  until  the  last  scene 
of  the  Fifth  Act,  been  observed.  That  assumption  is, 
manifestly,  nonsensical.  The  condition  of  fatness  is 
at  variance  with  all  the  characteristics  of  Hnmtet, 
physical  and  mental.  No  reasonable  person  wants 
blubber  with  the  Melancholy  Dane.  No  evidence  has 
been    riirni»hed   that   Burbage   was   fat.     Davies   says 
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that  lie  was  a  thin,  dark  man,  '*An  infinite  deal  of 
nothing'*  has  been  uttered  relative  to  the  physique 
of  Hamlet,  and  it  seeois  us  though  a  peiiod  ought 
to  be  put  to  it.  He  was  a  blond,  hirsute,  blue-eyed 
Berserker;  he  whe^  a  slender  Gaul;  he  was  middle- 
aged;  be  was  a  youth  of  eighteen;  he  was  a  paragon 
of  muscular  strength;  he  was  asthmatic  and  lymphatic. 
The  fact  is  that  he  ia  not  any  of  those  things  as 
drawn  in  Shakespeare's  play.  Queen  Gertrude 
intimates  that  he  was  short  in  the  wind,  a  character- 
istic that  protracted  observation  has  failed  to  dis- 
cover in  stage  representation  of  him.  Boss!  pre- 
sented him  in  a  state  of  bulk  and  endowed  him 
with  such  prodigious  impetuosity  of  conduct  as  must 
have  enabled  him  to  terminate  the  royal  career  of 
King  Clandius  in  much  less  time  than  ts  required  to 
act  the  play.  There  was  not  the  slightest  indication 
of  the  essential  spirit  of  Hamlet  in  any  part  of  his 
performance,  except  in  the  delivery  of  the  soliloquy 
on  suicide,  and  remembrance  of  it  recovers  no  concrete 
image  but  only  particulars  of  the  execution.  Rossi's 
Hamlet  was  as  much  and  as  wildly  agitated  on  hearing 
of  the  apparition  as  he  was  on  seeing  it.  At  first 
sight  of  the  Ghost  he  fell  backward  with  a  wild  cry, 
Later  his  bearing  evinced  reverence,  and  he  seemed 
especially  impressed  by  the  monition  of  the  spectre 
not  to  contrive  any  puoishment  of  the  Qu^en,    He 
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did  not  indicate  any  conclusion  as  to  Hamtet'jt  mental 
state, — whether  that  nF  perfect  ^anitr  or  of  incipient 
derangement.  Ilis  management  of  his  eyes  was  par- 
ticularly fine,  as  part  of  the  mechanism  of  acting.  He 
caused  an  effect  of  pathos,  touching  the  feelings  of  his 
ludience,  by  showing  grief  through  an  air  of  sarcastic 
hutnor  in  the  scenes  with  the  courtiers.  He  incorrectly 
caused  the  words  of  Patomua.  "Look,  whether  he  has 
not  changed  color  and  has  tears  in  "s  eyes,"  to  be 
spoken  as  a  reference  not  to  the  Player,  but  to 
Hamlet.  His  method  was  full  of  those  quick  transi- 
tions which  are  always  effective  and  sometimes  sur- 
prisingly illuminative-  Tn  the  scene  of  Hamlefx 
parting  from  Ophelia  he  caused  the  Prince'*  dis- 
covery of  Polonius  and  the  King  to  occur  near  the 
middle,  not  near  the  beginning:  Hnmieft  paroxysm 
of  madness  can  be  regarded  as  actual,  and  as  caused 
by  Oph^Ua'M  repulse  of  hini,  signified  by  her  precedent 
refusal  to  see  him  and  her  present  return  of  his  gifts, 
or  as  fictitious,  assumed  on  his  perception  that  he  is 
being  furtively  watched.  Kossi's  acting  in  that  scene 
was  expressive  of  HamUt  as  a  lover, — despairing. 
indeed  (and  elderly),  but  ardent.  In  the  Play  Scene 
he  caused  tlic  Prince  to  indulge  in  profuse  antics:  be 
was  in.^olent  to  the  King,  offenaiTC  lo  Polonins,  harsh 
and  violent  toward  Ophelia,  generally  obnoxious. 
When,  at  the  climax  of  the  play,  the  King  fled  from 
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the  throne  Hamlet  intercepted  him  with  remarkable 
celerity,  and  they  screamed  in  ench  other's  face. 
In  the  Closet  Scene  the  kilting  of  Polomus  was  so 
badly  done  as  to  be  entirely  ineffective;  Hamlet,  afttrr 
much  bluster  toward  his  mother,  threw  away  hi^ 
sword,  to  signify  that  no  harm  to  her  person  was 
intended,  and  crowned  his  melodramatic  proceedings 
bj'  tearing  the  miniature  of  Chudiug  from  the  Qu€en'i 
bosom  and  grinding  it  beneath  his  heel,  in  a  spasm 
of  pk-turesque  stiige  fury.  The  killing  of  the  Ktnff 
was  effected  with  bowl  as  well  as  dagger, — Hamlet 
forcing  him  to  qnaff  the  poisoned  liquor, — and  with 
such  fury  it  was  felt  to  be  a  signal  mercy  that  the 
enraged  Prince  did  not  close  the  proceedings  by  danc* 
ing  on  the  roj'al  stomach  and  taking  the  anointed 
scalp.  Rosst^  in  a  word,  applied  what  is  called  "real- 
ism" to  poetry;  and  realism*  applied  to  '*IIamlet/'  is 
dcsecratioD. 


SONNEKTHAL  AND    BAflNAY, 

Adolf  von  Sonntnthal  made  his  first  appearance 
in  jVmerica  on  March  9,  1885,  at  the  Thalia  Theatre, 
New  York,  as  T/nrf  Acnsta.  and  on  March  20  he 
appeared  as  Hamlet,  giving  one  of  the  most  insignifi* 
cant  performances  of  that  part  ever  presented  by  an 
actor  of  proved  ability  and  distinguished  rank.  His 
HamUt   was  a  stout,   heavy,   lymphatic  young  man, 


dressed  in  black  end  crowned  with  a  wig  of  yellow 
hiir.  He  was  called  a  Prince  but  his  demeanor  was 
never  princely.  At  limes  he  was  splenetic,  as  in  llam- 
Ui's  coUcKiuy  with  Polonius;  at  other  tinier  violent,  as 
in  the  colloquies  of  the  Prince  with  tlie  courtiers;  not 
at  any  tiniu  nohlc,  or  introspeetivet  or  haunted,  or  pa- 
thetiCj  or  even  interesting.  The  motive  of  all  HamleVi 
proceedings,  as  indicated  by  Mm,  seemed  to  be  merely 
animal,  not  iiitelWtiiHl.  In  level  s{)eaking,  though 
fluenti  he  wa;4  dull;  in  soliloquy,  monotonous.  His 
Uamtel  displayed  no  "antic  disposition/'  no  insanity* 
whether  oetual  or  assumed,  but  eomplaecntly  domi- 
nated alike  himself  and  his  circumstances.  In  the 
Ghost  Scenes  he  manifested  fright  and  eousternatioo, 
but  was  neither  awed  nor  able  to  communicate  any- 
thing like  a  thrill  to  the  imapnation;  yet  the  terror 
which  is  inherent  in  those  Ghost  Scenes  is  potent 
enough  to  make  Hamlet  himself  almost  a  spirit 
entranced.  In  the  deliverj'  of  the  speech  ending 
"Foul  deeds  wilt  rise^  though  all  llie  earth  oVrwbelm 
them,"  he  displayed  not  only  a  foreboding  of  the 
horrible  truth  that  his  father  had  been  murdered  but 
a  complete  conviction  of  it,  yet  on  being  apprised  of 
that  circumstance  by  the  Ghost  his  amazement  knew 
no  hounds.  There  was  lack  of  articulation  in  the 
whole  anatomy  of  Ihe  performance,  and  nothing  about 
it  caught  pleased  attention  except  adroitness  in  the 
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use  of  stage  bti^ness.  Sonncnlhal  w*s  ft  careful^ 
good  actor,  but  completely  out  of  place  in  UamleU 
His  production  of  the  tragedy  was*  in  a  way,  unique* 
The  scenery  ranged  from  the  garish  opulence  of  nn 
Eighth  Avenue  barber-shop  to  the  tawdry  luxury  of 
a  railway-station  lunch^room,  with  an  oceawonRl  sug* 
gestion  of  a  country  church.  The  Ghosi  was  a 
brightly  caparisoned  phantom  that  gleamed  in  the 
attendant  limelight  like  a  burnished  warming-pan 
and  told  its  doleful  tale  fn)m  the  middle  of  a  burning 
bush.  The  tbroneroom,  when  arranged  for  the 
"Mouse  Trap"  play,  disclosed  a  miniature  stage,  with 
the  Playcr-King  airily  perched  on  a  modem  step- 
ladder,  so  that  Hamlet,  when  delivering  his  instruc* 
tions  to  the  Players,  could,  and  did,  sit  on  a  step  of 
that  useful  piece  of  furniture,  at  the  feet  of  the 
mock  moiiarc'li.  The  actor  of  PoUmius  suggested  a 
typical  German  professor, — possibly  of  cbeniistrj'. 
King  ClaudiuM,  much  resembling  Holbein  s  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  changed  his  raiment  after  the 
Play  Scene,  and  tried  to  pray  in  the  semblance  of 
the  Wandering  Jew,  Queen  Gertrude's  apartment 
was  provided  witli  two  full-length  and  very 
hideous  portraits  of  her  two  spouses,  and  when 
the  Ghost  penetrated  into  that  bower  of  nuptial  btiss 
he  abruptly  look  the  place  of  his  ''counterfeit  present- 
ment" and  remained  within  the  picture  frame.     The 
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Closet  Scene  was  much  prolonged,  and  the  corpse  of 
Father  Polomu$,  visible  beneath  the  arras,  becoming 
weary  uf  the  prolractctl  proeccdingSp  presently  eon- 
veyed  itself  away  tn  a  mannrr  iiiortf  cxpcJitiaus  than 
impressive.  At  th<^  end  of  each  scene  a  red  curtain 
was  lowered  over  the  stage. 

Herr  Bamay  was  an  actor  of  fine  presence  and 
exceptional  executive  ability^  but  his  Seld  v^'as  that 
of  the  heroic  drama,  lie  gave  a  noble  performance 
of  Marc  Antony,  in  a  German  version  of  "Julius 
Cieaar."  In  Hamlet,  acting  that  part  for  the  Srst 
time  in  America  on  April  5,  1888.  at  the  Thalia 
Theatre,  New  York,  he  was  distinctly  a  failure.  On 
the  occasion  named  his  distinguished  compatriot 
Ernfct  von  Possart  coJiperated  witli  him,  appearing 
as  Polonium.  It  is  not  worth  while  tn  follow  in  detail 
tiie  course  of  his  misdirected  ingenuity  as  Hamlet, 
When  he  came  upon  the  stage  to  speak  the  speech  on 
suicide  Feebler  carried  a  drawn  sword:  when  Barnay 
came  on  he  carried  a  dagger — the  "bare  bodkin/* — as 
though  he  wen.-  then  <lebaiing  the  expediency  of 
puncturing  himself.  At  the  end  of  the  Closet  Scene 
B  he  embraced  the  Qvccn,     One  incident  of  the  rcp- 

I  rcsentation  alone  sufficed  to  indicate  Bamay's  natural 
I  incongruity  ^vith  HamUt  and  ia  illustrate  the  arti- 
I  ficialily    of    lus    method:    between    the    Prince't    first 

I  meeting  with  the  Ghrutt  and  the  colloquy  which  pres- 

B , ^ 
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cntly  ensues  between  them  a  tableau  eurtain  was 
lowered,  and  the  actor  appeared  before  it,  to  acknowl- 
edge the  plaudits  of  his  admirers,  before  resununj;  the 
awfii]  interview  by  fullowing  the  spectre  to  "a  more 
removed  ground/' 


1£AN  UOUNfiT^ULLY. 

The  representation  given  by  Jean  Motinet-Sully, 
under  the  name  of  Hcmlct.  was  an  interesting  mani- 
festation of  that  actor's  personality  and  of  his  dramatic 
skill.  Though  ''Hamlet''  as  it  exists  in  English 
does  not  exist  in  French,  adaptations  of  it  exist  iQ 
that  language  and  one  of  them  was  iJerformed  by 
the  French  actor  and  his  tonipany,  at  Abbey's 
Theatre,  New  York,  on  April  9,  18ft4-  Hamlet,  aa 
interpreted  by  Mounet-SuUy,  was  an  amiable  young 
man  who  loved  his  father,  grieved  for  his  father's 
death,  saw  his  father's  ghost,  and  thereafter  pre* 
tended  to  be  a  grinning,  skipping  lunatic.  A  study 
of  the  profound  spiritual  misery  of  Hamlet,  the 
miser)'  of  a  mind  that  is  overwhelmed  and  distraught, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  attempted  by  the  eminent 
French  actor  had  that  theme  been  existent  In  the 
French  language,  and  probably  the  result  of  his 
study  would  have  hetn  well  expressed,  within  tlie 
limitations  of  his  nature  and  bis  artistie  method.    The 
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substance  of  tlie  ^'haructcr  could  not  rea&oimbiy  be 
expected  io  a  ]ierroriiiHncc  tliat  aiined  only  to  prrwut 
those  elements  of  it  which  can  be  made  melodramatic. 
Mounet-Sullj'  showed  himself  to  be  pro6dcnt  in  the 
art  of  effective  expression,  but  in  mind  and  spirit 
he  evinced  slender  calibre,  and  the  Hamlet  of  Shake- 
speare was  seen  to  be  beyond  hJs  perception-  He 
was  the  f^rueeriil  personification  of  an  affeetianate  son 
and  a  melancholy  lever.  His  exprcaxion  of  awe  and 
terror  was  soractinicfi  picturesque,  notwithstanding  a 
peculiar  obliquity  in  liis  eyes.  He  illumined  the  Play 
Scene  with  sufficiently  illustrative  business.  His  kill- 
ing of  Polonium  WHS  acTnmi>lislied  wiUi  mIucHIv  and 
Tocifcration, — the  inquiry,  '*Is  it  the  king?"  {*'Sermi^ 
ce  pae  le  Roif),  being  incidentally  added,  as  of  no 
special  import-  During  much  of  the  perfoimanee  he 
vras  lachrymose,  not  afHicted;  and  in  no  part  of  it  did 
he  manifest  the  princely  personality  of  Hamlet,  or 
his  preordination  to  the  desolate  eminence  of  haunted 
delirium,  or  his  corrosive  grief.  The  pleasure  imparted 
by  his  personation  was  that  of  gating  upon  fine 
attitudes,  supple  movements,  flexible  gesticulation, 
diversified  and  sometimes  felidtous  facial  expression, 
abundant  stage  butiiness,  and  a  deft  manageuieut  of 
well  chosen  pictorial  drapery.  In  notlung  was 
Mounet-Sully  as  fine  as  in  chivalrous  ddicacr  and 
romantic  grace.     His  manner,  accordingly,  was  sym- 
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pathetic  and  charming,  however  inappropriate,  at 
moDicnts  in  IlamUt's  colloquies  with  Ophelia.  The 
Hamlet  of  Shftkespeare  has  ceased  to  love  Ophelia 
and  has  passed  beyond  love  of  woman,  hut  that  is  not 
the  French  view  of  Hie  subject, — a  view  in  which  with- 
out amour  there  can  be  no  me.  The  actor  was  impre-is- 
ive  in  his  expression  of  reverence  for  the  ideal  of  the 
father  and  of  grieved,  tortured  affection  for  the  dese- 
crated holiness  of  the  mother*  Filial  feeling  was,  in 
fact,  the  kej'note  of  Mounet-Sully^s  performance  of 
Ilamlt't^  The  radiL-al  defect  of  it  was  dcficicncj'  of  high 
and  right  ideal, — a  presentment  of  Itamlet  not  in  the 
relation  of  finite  man  duKcd  b>'  an  environment  of 
infinite  myster>',  but  only  as  a  character  circumscnbed 
withifi  the  limits  of  a  play.  The  less  material,  though 
disillusionizing,  blemishes  of  it  were  a  dapper,  frisky 
demeanor,  an  artificial  elocution, — ranging  through 
many  varieties  of  growl,  shriek,  whine,  and  patter, — 
melodramatic  action,  a  general  shallowness,  a  finical 
pettiness,  more  characteristic  of  an  elegant  French 
dandy,  a  fluttering  exquisite,  than  of  a  haunted,  heart- 
broken, miserable  man,  tired  of  life  yet  hesitant  to 
die,  TTis  Hamlet  turned  his  back  upon  ihe  spectre, 
and  likewise  personally  officiated  in  the  mechanical 
work  of  moving  chairs  and  platfonns,  when  making 
ready  for  the  Piny  Scene  and  gtviu^  instructions  to 
the  Players.    After  the  Ghost  Scene  he  fainted  and 


felL  At  the  cltmax  of  the  Closet  Scene  lie  followed 
the  Ghost  off  the  stage,  out  of  the  i^ucfn't  room, 
«nrf  screamed,  with  hysterical  terror,  unseen,  in  the 
paj^sag^.  The  performance  was  a  singular  exhibition 
and  15  memorable  only  for  singularit>% 


FEMALB    BAULKT3. 

Many  women  have  appeared  as  Hamlet,  incited  to 
that  adventurous  endeavor  by  the  romantic  allurement 
of  the  part^  and  encouraged  in  it  by  the  critical  assur- 
ance, which  has  been  mistakenly  urged,  that  the 
character  is  more  feminine  than  masculine.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Hamlet  should  be  con- 
sidered feminine,  seeing  that  he  is  supereminently 
distinguished  by  a  characteristic  rarely  if  ever  dis- 
ctmed  in  women:  namely,  that  of  considering  con- 
sequences, "of  tlitnking  too  precisely  on  the  event-" 
The  propensity  to  love,  to  depend  upon  another  heart 
for  affection,  sympathy,  and  happiness,  is  no  more 
characteristic  of  woman  than  it  is  of  man-  It  can  be 
doubted,  furthermore,  whether  woman  is  nearly  as 
capable  as  man  has  often  shown  himself  to  be,  ortd 
as  HnmUt  shows  himself  to  have  been,  of  forming  and 
dierishing  and  adoring*  even  to  idolatry,  an  ideal 
of  celestial  loveliness  and  excellence  in  a  htiman  l>eing 
of  the  opponte  sex.     Hamlet  is  a  man  of  ortgioally 
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sweet,  gentle,  Bffectloiiate  nature,  and  in  no  way 
feoiinine,  nriiess  it  be  fcnunine  to  be  of  an  exquisitely 
sensitive  temperament. 

Mrs.  Siddons  nctcd  Hamlet,  and  to  some  extent 
was  approved  in  the  part  by  audiences  in  Edinburgh 
and  in  Dublin,  but  .she  never  acted  it  in  London  and 
no  particular  account  of  her  performance  has  been 
found.  Among  Hie  female  Uamletn  who  have  been 
eonspicuous  on  the  American  Stage  were  Mrs. 
Bartlcy,  Mrs.  Bottersby,  Eliza  Marian  Trewar  (firrt 
Mrs,  Shaw,  afterward  Mrs.  T.  S,  Hamblin),  Ellen 
Batemati,  Fanny  Wallack  (Mrs.  Charles  Moor- 
house),  Clmrlotte  Cujihnian,  Charlotte  Crampton, 
Charlotte  Barnes  ( Mrs.  E-  S.  Connor) ,  Clara 
Fisher  (Mrs.  James  G-  Maeder) ,  AJice  Marriott 
(Mrs,  Robert  Edgar),  Emma  Waller  (Mrs,  Daniel 
Wilniarth  Waller),  Susan  Denin,  Mrs.  Frederick  B. 
Conway,  Julia  Seaman,  Marie  Seebacb,  Winnetta 
Montague,  Adele  Belgardc,  Tjouise  Poineroy,  Anna 
Dickinson.  Nellie  IIol  brook,  and  Sarah  Itemliardt. 
Jliss  Cushman  played  Hamlet  only  a  few  times, 
and  with  no  strildnj^  effect.  For  abnegation  of  sex 
her  Cardinal  Wohcy^  not  her  Hamtet,  was  the  more 
important  performance.  On  one  occasion,  in  Boston, 
she  wore  the  Hamlet  costumes  of  Edwin  Booth  (it 
must  Iiave  been  a  tight  fit),  and  her  close  friend  and 
fervent  admirer,  Lawrence  Barrett,  who  was  in  the 
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(Mist  that  niffht,  as  Laertes,  wrote  that  "^c  j^ve  a 
Dovel  color  to  that  compk'x  churacter/'  Eliza  Shaw 
WHS  tietter  in  it,  arifl  hy  *joiijc  obscrrvcrs  whn  highly 
cotnoLcrided,  btit  sht^  guinecl  her  authentic  fame  asi  a 
wonwm*  not  as  a  nmn,  and  in  high  comedy,  not  in 
tragedy,  Charlotte  Banws.  with  her  frail  physique 
and  mourrLful.  wandering  eyes,  lanj^ished  tlirough  it, 
wcttring  a  Vandyke  garb,  speaking  \he  words,  doing 
the  husiness,  and  conveying  an  impression  of  reSne- 
mcnt  and  poetic  sensibility.  Miss  Seaman's  endeavor 
was  u  jack-knife  affair,  and  so  was  that  of  Miss 
Bdgardc.  Miss  Marriott,  whom  I  saw  in  the  part, 
at  Wood's  Mu&cum,  New  York»  March  29,  1869, 
was  earnest  in  endeavor  but  rather  gluonuly  coiriic  in 
effect.  In  person  Mis^f  Marriott  distHntly  resembled 
Charlotte  Cushujnn:  her  figure  was  massive  and  her 
demeanor  somewhat  masculine-  Her  face  was  broad 
and  square,  and  her  features  could  well  express  cogent 
cuiotiun.  Her  voice*  although  it  had  tlien  been 
worn  by  hard  use.  weia  syiiipalhctic  and  strong.  She 
evinced,  in  all  her  acting,  a  cultivated  mind  am)  a  sen- 
aitive  temperament,  Iler  assumption  of  Hamlet 
manifested  careful  study,  intention  of  sensational 
effect,  and  pleasing  skill.  Her  deljver>-  of  the  text 
was  fluent  and  at  times  it  was  fraught  ^th  deep 
feeling.  Her  action  occasionally  became  excessively 
violent,  as  wb^i,  in  the  Play  Scene,  she  crept  toward 
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the  Kinff's  throne^  and  later  ivhen  she  dashed  "his 
picttirc    in   little"    to    the   floor.      Her    method    was 
invumbly  conventional.      In   the   Ghost    Scenes   she 
created  no  sense  of  the  atmosphere  of  mystt-ry  ntid 
dread   that  should   accompany   such  a   portrayal    of 
human  contact  with  preternatural  enrironmcnt,   llam* 
lets  jntnnsic  ciiscry  was  not  suggested.     The  per* 
formance  was    an   ordinary   theatrical   effort   by    an 
experienced  old  hand,  typical  of  scores  of  other  such 
performances,    which,    stopping    short    at    mechanical 
proficiency,    <lo   not    transcend   the   intelligence    of    ft 
careless   multitude,   are  irrelevant   to   the   poet's   con- 
ception, and   possess  no  intrinsic  imporfvice.      Miss 
Anna  Dickinson,  emerging  as  the  MelanclKliy  Dane, 
appeared  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre*  Nei\0^ork, 
March  20,   1882,  attired  not  in  '^customary   sul^  ot 
solemn  black,"  but  in  purple  raiment,  ajid   presei^f^ 
an    obWous    female,    somewhat    resembling    a    boyilb 
male.     Her  demeanor  was  neither  scmblablc   for  i; 
man  nor  graceful  for  a  woman,  and  it  was  devoid  of 
dignity.     Her  countenance  expressed   force  of   char- 
acter and  earnest  purpose.     Her  voice,  wliile  unsym- 
pathetic,  proved   adequate   in   level   speaking,   but   in 
passages  requiring  fervor  it  was  feeble,   and  at  all 
time*  it  was  monotonous.     Her  reading  of  the  text 
was  intelligent,  but  her  delivery  was  oratorical,  and 
there  was,  in  her  elocution,  the  twang  of  the  con- 
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vettttcle.  Many  words  were  clipped  and  slurred. 
There  was  little  or  no  impersonation,  the  performer, 
instefid  of  the  character,  being  conspicuous,  and  only 
a  slight  sense  was  signified  of  llamUi's  supernatural 
en^nronment  The  expression  of  the  mingled  emotions 
of  Hamlet  relative  to  Ophelia  was  constricted  by  a 
mutalUc.  inflexible  manner.  The  killing  of  Polonius 
wa^  done  in  a  perfunctory  way,  llamtet  seeming  to 
be  afraid  of  liis  own  swoit).  In  brief,  Miss  Dickin- 
sons attempt,  while  ambitious,  cx^nsdcntious,  and 
earnest,  proved  a  niournful  failm-c.  She  bad  been 
trained  to  lecture,  not  to  act,  and  she  had  not  liberated 
her^lf  from  the  trammels  of  forensic  education. 


SARAH    BRUNHARDT— ^■AI'AS.   POOR    UAXLBTf 

The  several  female  IlamlcU  whom  I  have  seen 
were  either  affectedly  and  unpleasinKly  mumiiah  or 
they  were  experimental,  confused,  indefinite,  and 
instgniticatit.  It  was  a  bad  day  for  "the  glass  of 
fashion"  when  some  misguided  essayists  began  to 
call  bim  "feminine''  and  the  ladies  heard  of  it.  The 
most  recent  and  the  most  pretentious  female  endeavor 
to  act  Hamlet  wliich  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to 
see  was  that  of  the  great  French  actress  Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Mmc.  Bernhardt  appeared  in  the  part  for  the  first 
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time,  on  Jlay  20,  1899,  al  the  Theatre  des  Nations, 
Paris,  and  she  presented  herself  in  it  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  on  December  25,  IdOO,  at  the  Garden 
Theatre,  New  York,  and  gave  a  perfomiance  well 
calculated  to  ccmimend  itself  to  persons  interested  in 
the  study  of  freaks.  Hamlet  has  been  roughly 
handled  on  the  stage,  but  a  long  remembrance  of 
his  sufferings  does  not  recall  a  time  when  he  was 
more  effectively  crucified  than  Le  \%  in  the  French  play 
and  was  hy  the  French  actress.  The  translation  of 
'^Hamlet"  that  was  presented  by  Mme.  Bernhardt  and 
her  associates  \%  in  proac.  It  was  made  b>'  Eug^c 
Morand  and  Marcel  Schwob,  and  it  has  been  pub* 
lislied,  with  a  preface  and  notes,  in  a  volume  of  254 
pages.  The  French  prose  h  level,  smooth,  and 
respectable,  and  it  imparts  about  as  clear  a  percep- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  poetry  as  might  be  derived  from 
hstening  to  the  whistle  of  the  wind  through  a  bung- 
faole.  It  is  not  quite  such  a  desecration  as  the  Italian 
"Ilamlet"  (fabricator  unknown)  that  was  inflicted 
on  the  community  by  Signor  Salvini,  hut  as  remarked 
by  McTcxitio  "  'T  wIU  serve/*  It  consorts  well  with 
Abraham  Hayward*s  English  prose  translation  of 
"Faust/'  and  in  that  congenial  category  of  sinful 
tilings  it  can  be  Icft- 

In  Jlme.  Bernhardt's  presentment  of  Hamlet  thefc 
were    peculiarities    of  apparel    and    likewise    several 
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paltry  novellics  of  busiiirss.  The  drcss  consisted  of 
a  black  silk  tunic,  embroidered  with  fur;  black-silk 
tights;  a  white  ruffle,  around  the  neck:  a  jewelled  belt; 
a  black  clouk,  so  arranged  as  to  depend  from  the 
k'fl  shoulder;  a  rapier,  steel-hilled,  in  a  black  scabbard, 
with  an  ornamental  chain;  a  flaxcn-haired  wig 
(adopted  in  accordance  with  tlic  usage  conspicuously 
introduced  by  I^echter*  hut  an  unwarranted*  objec- 
tionable device,  because  Hamlet  ought,  for  every 
reason,  to  be  dark),  and  velvet  footgear.  The  face 
was  made  up  beardless  and  pale.  The  fifn^re  was 
padded,  so  as  to  make  it  look  as  much  as  posiiible 
hke  that  nf  a  man,  bul  in  thjfl  respect  net  illusion 
was  created, — the  actress  looking  exactly  like  what 
she  was,  a  thin,  elderly  woman,  somewhat  disguised. 
Novelties  of  business  were  HamUt's  knocking 
together  of  the  heads  of  Botencrantz  and  Guildcn- 
tiern^  in  the  course  of  hi^  first  talk  with  l)»eni; 
his  kicking  of  the  ?ihins  of  PolomiiM,  and  his  catching 
of  a  fly  on  the  nose  of  that  statesman;  together  with 
the  transformation  of  the  dead  King's  portrait  into 
a  ghost,  in  the  Closet  Scene, — first  done  on  the  Ameri- 
can Stage  by  James  Henry  Hackett, — and  the 
Prince't  obtainment  of  the  play-book  of  "Tlw  >fur- 
dcr  of  Gonzago*'  from  the  First  Actor, — who  con- 
Teniently  carried  his  whole  repertory  in  his  belt. 
An  ckcthc  light  was  used  in  the   King's  oratory. 
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and  a  siliy  intention  was  indicated^  on  the  part  of 
Hcmiet,  to  use  tlie  lon^^  golden  hair  of  Ophelia  as  a 
screen,  through  which,  in  the  scene  of  "the  Mouse 
Trap"  play,  to  obser\e  the  face  of  the  King.  At 
the  climax  of  that  scene  Hamlet  was  made  to  thn^it 
a  lighted  torch  before  the  monarch's  face, — but  that 
wonderful  exploit  had  long  been  stale.  In  the 
presence  of  the  Ghost  Mme.  Bernhardt *s  Hamlet 
was  as  valiant  as  a  gander;  the  business,  indeed, 
involved  a  kneeling  posture,  some  time  after  the  spirit 
had  vanished,  but  Mmc.  Bemhardts  Hamlet  was  a 
man  who  had  seen  whole  re^ments  of  spectres,  and 
to  whom  the  haunted  rampart  of  Elsinore  was  about 
as  impressive  as  the  Traitor  s  Gate  was  to  iVrtemua 
Ward, — who  thought  as  he  gazed  on  it  "that  as  many 
as  twenty  traito]<»  might  go  in  abreast/*  The  counsel 
to  the  Players  wati  spoken  on  a  little  stage  set  for  the 
presentment  of  the  interlude.  Tliat  business  was 
also  stale,  having  been  done  by  the  German  trage- 
dian Soanenthah  The  method  of  exchange  of 
weapons  by  Havilei  and  Laertes  might  have  seemed 
tolerably  fresh,  if  Air,  Sothcrn^  having  seen  or  heard 
of  the  device,  had  not  prc^'iously  introduced  it  in  his 
presentment  of  the  tragedy^  At  the  climax  of  the 
duel  Hamlet'^  sword-hand  was  made  to  show  a 
trace  of  blood,  and  the  Prince's  face  and  jierson 
were  made  to  reveal  pathological  symptoms  of  the 
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approach  of  death  by  poison,  )Imc<  Bcmhardfs 
Hamlet  died  stonding,  and  his  reeling  t>ody  was  caught 
by  Horatio;  and  subsequently  it  was  borne  away, — to 
tht  geiteral  relief, — upon  liuge  shielils.  Mucli  of  the 
biisLiie<4S  woft  tedious  and  all  of  it  was  laboriously 
capricious.  The  English  Stage  learns  nothing  from 
such  treatment  of  Hamlet  as  that  to  which  the  part 
was  subjected  by  Mme.  Bernhardt.  To  use  one  of 
Shakespeare's  similes,  there  was  no  more  poetry  in 
her  Hamlet  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger. 
Technical  knowledge  and  executive  efficiency  were 
apparent;  but  actors  who  appear  a5  Hamlet  are 
expected, — not  unreasonably, — to  reveal  something 
more  than  the  usual  resources  of  hiatrionic  experience 
and  skill. 

With  reference  lo  the  cliaracter  of  Hamlet  a  fact 
most  essential  to  be  continuously  considered. — for  the 
reason  that  it  indicates  all  the  other  facts. — is  that 
this  prince,  when  first  encountered,  is  found  to  have 
been  contemplating  suicide,  out  of  temperamental 
propensitj".  His  "prophetic  soul"  has  warned  him  to 
beware  of  Clunding;  but  his  "pn)iihetic  souV  bos 
not  revealed  to  him  either  his  fathers  murder,  hi.s 
uncle's  guilt,  his  ^'seeming  virtuous"  mother's  sin, 
or  the  ominous  contiguity  of  the  dead  King's  ghost. 
He  is  the  bom  victim  of  melancholia,  the  preordained 
genius  of  sorrow.    He  tj'pifies  misery,  and  his  misery 
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18  congenital  and  inherent  No  drcumstancts  arc  con- 
ceivable under  which  such  a  man  could  be  happy. 
Whatever  the  conditions  might  be,  be  would  react 
upon  them  and  make  them  citlier  gloomy  or  tragical. 
His  very  smile  casts  a  shadow:  his  laughter  is  sadder 
tlian  tears*  A  preternatural  visitation,  divulgent  to  him 
of  the  afflicting  secret  of  a  horrible  and  loathsome 
crime,  shocks  his  already  dejected  and  drifting  mind, 
and  Uien-after  his  will  is  shattered,  and  anything  like 
steadfast,  continuous  action* — notwithstanding  his 
feverish  and  incessant  mental  activit>', — becomes  impos- 
sible. It  might,  indeed,  be  contended  that  Hamlet^ 
in  the  last  analysis  of  him,  defies  question;  that  no 
skill  of  vivisection  avails  to  define  and  designate  liim: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  is  true  tlist  IlamUt 
is  a  man  not  of  action  but  of  thought;  a  man  over- 
whelmed and  dazed  with  the  immcnsitj"  and  perplexity 
of  his  spiritual  surroundings;  ravaged  with  grief,  self- 
disgust,  and  disgust  at  humanity;  who  has  survived 
love  and  become  completely  Isolated;  who  continually 
resolves  and  as  continually  reasons  away  everj'  oppor* 
tunity  of  executing  his  resolution ;  a  man  around  whom, 
and  somewhat  because  of  whom,  all  things  crumble 
into  ruin,  and  who  ends  in  total  failure:  and  yet  a 
man  to  be  viewed  with  profound  sympathy  by  all 
persons  who  are  capable  of  thought- 

In  the  tragedy  of   "Hamlet,"   obviously,   tlie   dm- 
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mAtic  values  are  seccmdaiy  to  the  meaning  of  the  cen- 
tral character  and  to  the  solenin  purport  of  the  poet  s 
coimiicntary  iiiJori  life»  df^ath,  aiid  the  something  after 
death.  It  should,  accordingly,  always  be  treated 
not  simply  as  drama  but  as  poetr}',  philosophy,  and 
spiritual  truth*  The  emergence  of  a  female  as  Hamlet 
has  always  had  the  effect  of  futile  experiment;  semi- 
masc:uliiie  womtu,  auch  as  Chailutte  Cut^lunaUt  Miss 
Marriott,  and  Alr^,  Waller,  could,  and  did,  measnruhly, 
impart  at  Icaat  an  impression  of  sincerity  and  weight; 
but  thcj'  were  never  consistently  impressive  as  Hamlet: 
and,  indeed,  of  the  women  who  have  played  the  part 
in  America  no  one  has  really  succeeded  in  it. 
The  female  Hamlet  mubt,  of  necessity,  always  sug- 
gest either  an  epicene  hybrid  or  a  paltry  frivolily. 
Women  sometimes  succeed  In  creating  an  actual,  if 
fleeting,  illusion  of  masculinity  in  presentments  of 
dashing  young  cavaliers,  or  of  roguish  girls  masquer- 
ading as  such:  the  tradition  of  Peg  Woflington  as 
Sir  Henry  Wildair  still  sur\ives,  and  old  play-goers 
still  remember  with  delight  the  admirable  grace  and 
charming  swagger  of  Mrs.  John  Wnod  as  Donna 
Hippolyta:  but  the  great,  serious  male  incarnations 
of  dramatic  poetry  have  never  been,  and  they  never 
can  he,  adequately  impersonated  by  Females.  Women 
as  Hamlet  arc  as  absurd  and  out  of  place  as  they 
would  be  OS  Macbeth,  or  as  men  would  be  as  Ophelia 
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or  Queen  Katharine    Here,  as  elsewhere  in  drama, 
"Nature's  above  art*'  in  that  respect 

Hamlet  means  great  intellect,  the  wildness  of  genius, 
a  glowing  imagination^  a  deep  heart,  exquisite  sensi- 
hility,  at>d,  over  all,  and  permeating  all,  an  essentially 
poetic  temperament — grace,  nobiUty,  and  grandeur  in 
ntinfl.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  an  eeccntrie,  volatile,  ardent, 
capricious  Frcnehwoman,  not  possessed  of  those  attri* 
butes,  and  speaking  a  languap^e  into  whieh  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  that  Shakespeare's  essential 
poetry  and  wonderful  lingual  felicity  should  be  con- 
veyed, no  more  resembled  Hamlet  than  a  wax  figure 
resembles  a  living  being.  She  was  recognized  as  an 
expert  actress,  even  a  genius*  but  some  things 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  expert  and  the 
most  inspired  of  the  female  sex.  Hamlet,  without 
the  sex^  the  temperament,  the  poetry,  the  meamng,  is 
not  Hamlet  at  all — and  that  was  the  image  presented 
by  Mmc.  Bernhardt :  dapper,  shrill-voiced,  aneemi^ 
vapid,  and  yet  full  of  fussy,  shrewish  energy;  a 
splenetic,  loquacious  stripling,  now  gloomily  glower- 
ing, now  chattering  like  a  parrot,  at  all  points  whim- 
sical and  at  no  moment  impressive.  The  killing  of 
Polonius  was  completely  insipid, — whereas,  suitably 
done,  it  is  one  of  the  most  tremendously  tragic  points 
in  the  whole  wide  range  of  drama.  There  was  no 
delirium,  nor  even  a  hint  of  mental  shock,  after  the 
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Ghost  Scene-  The  madness  was  mere  mimicry;  and* 
like  all  otlier  Continental  players  wlio  have  acted 
Hamlet,  Mme.  Bernhardt's  Prince  was  easily  able 
to  turn  his  back  upon  the  Ghost  and  to  pass  through 
the  most  awful  of  all  conceivable  ordeals  of  mortal 
experience  with  eiry  nonchalHiicc  arul  a  fantastic 
laugh* 

Almc.  Bernhardt  not  only  presented  the  person 
whom  sha  supposed  to  he  Hamlet  but  printed  her 
views  of  the  character;  and,  if  her  superficial  and  expe- 
ditious perfunuauce  had  left  any  doubt  as  to  her  total 
inability  to  grasp  the  Shakespearean  conception,  her 
published  statement  would  have  sufficed  to  rcmave  it. 
Hamlet,  according  to  Mme.  Benihardt's  deliverance, 
is  "manly  and  resolute,"  and,  being  "manly  and 
resolute,"  the  character  is  one  eminently  fit  to  be 
asvutneJ  by  a  woman.  Hamlet  should  not  he  over* 
whelmed  upon  meeling  with  lus  fiilher's  ghost,  bt^cause 
he  has  come  "expressly  to  sec  it":  that  is  to  say,  an 
experience  completely  outside  of  anything  known 
as  possible,  an  experience  so  an*ful  that  it  unsettles  the 
brain,  an  experience  so  incredible  that  the  recipient's 
mind  involuntarily  rejects  it,  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  ('^That  undbtrovered  country  from  whosic  bourn 
no  traveller  returns*'),  is  to  be  encountered  with 
equanimity  and  dominated  by  energetic  resolution, 
merely   because   the   Prince   has   said   that  he   will 
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accost  the  phantom  if  it  assumes  his  father's  per- 
son. Ilatnhi  wildly  declares  that  lie  will  speak  to 
the  apparition,  though  heli  itself  should  hid  hini  to  be 
silent:  therefore,  says  Mmc.  Bernhardt,  he  is  "not  a 
weak  or  languid  person."  Hamlet  hysterically  threat- 
ens Ms  restraining  friends,  in  his  first  Ghost  Scene, 
and  insists  on  being  permitteil  to  follow  the  spectre: 
therefore  he  is  *'not  a  feeble  mui/'  Hamlet,  in  the 
scene  of  the  King'i  prayer,  refrains  froni  billing  that 
monarch,  "not  because  he  is  vacillating  and  weak,  but 
because  he  is  Srm  and  lo^cal,''  desiring  to  kill  his 
enemy  '^io  a  state  of  sin,  not  of  repentance;  to  send 
him  tu  hell,  not  to  heaven."  Thai  is  to  say,  Hamlet 
is  ''manly  and  resolute/*  '*a  young,  strong,  determined 
character,"  who  "thinks  before  he  acts,"  and  who 
possesses  "great  strength  and  great  power  of  mind," 
because,  at  certain  moments,  he  shows  an  evanescent 
capability  of  vehement  speech  and  of  delirious  action, 
and  because,  in  his  obvious  condition  of  partial 
derangement,  he  puts  aside  an  opportunity  of  right* 
cous  vengeance,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  presently 
committing  the  most  horrible  of  imaj^inable  crimes, — 
the  infernal  crime  (infernal  to  a  Catholic  or  any  other 
Chrisllan  I>eliever)  of  sending  a  soul  into  eternal  hell. 
In  other  words,  Hamlet  is  a  sane,  potent,  expeditious 
individual,  to  whom  a  ghoat  is  as  incidental  as  an 
omelette,  because  he  makes  brave  speeches  and  pur- 


poses  to  act  like  ft  moral  monsten  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth-  ''Shakespeare,  by  his  colossal 
genius,"  said  Muif.  Bcrnliurdt,  "bt'Iuiigs  lu  Uw  uni- 
verse, and  a  French,  a  German,  or  a  ltiis?iian  brain 
has  the  right  to  admire  and  to  understand  him." 
Assuredly!  But  the  right  to  understand  does  not 
Always  include  the  capacity,  Mme.  Bcrnhardl*s  ideal 
of  Ilamht  was  radically  and  ahsolulcly  wron;^.  and 
her  performance  serve*!  oidy  lo  ilttifitrate  her  error. 

When  that  eminent  French  actress  first  tried  to 
play  Ilcmlct,  in  Paris,  a  prodigious  mental  illumina* 
tion  befell  the  French  capital.  The  performance  lasted 
six  hours.  Many  spectators  were  so  deti>;hted  that 
they  left  tiie  theatre  before  it  was  over,  in  order 
to  read  the  play-  The  survivors  of  those  who  i^mained 
to  the  last  went  home  to  breakfast  completely 
enthralled  and  practically  exhausted,  M,  Rostand. — 
much  interested  in  the  Bard  of  Avon,  from  whose 
works  he  had  "conveyed'*  the  Balcony  Seene,  for 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac/'  and  the  Mirror  and  Spectre 
Scenes,  for  "L*AigIon/*— «leclared  that  he  was  now 
"able,  for  the  first  time,  to  comprehend  Shake- 
speare's masterpiece/'  That  tremendous  person  Mr. 
Walter,  proprietor  of  ''The  London  Tiroes/'  sinee 
deceased  (a  writer  who  had  never  manifested  even 
the  slightest  capability  of  drnmatic  criticism,  but 
meMy  had  inherited  a  position  that  enabled  him  to 
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mak€  himself  conspicuously  public],  had  a  spasm, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  ejaculated  the  infonna- 
tion  that,  "having  seen  all  the  great  tragedians  for 
thirty  years  he  had  only  now  seen  Hamlet  acted 
to  perfection."  Two  Parisian  citizens — one  of  them 
a  local  bardf  the  other  a  silvergilt  dandy, — went 
into  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  to  dispute  about  Shake- 
flpeare,  and  presently  smote  each  other  upon  their 
respective  noses,  even  unto  the  spilling  of  gore.  All 
"fashionable  Paris," — which,  of  course,  had  given  its 
days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  "Ilamlct"  and  learned 
all  about  it.^made  to  the  obliging  newspaper  press 
the  novel  announcement  that  Mme.  Bemhardt's  por- 
trayal of  hJm  was  "a  revelation."  Well — ^it  wasi  In 
particular  it  was  noted  that  the  French  atrtress  had 
kindly  removed  from  Hamlei'n  character  all  predis- 
position to  dream  and  drift,  all  lassitude  of  the  wilU 
and  ever}'  truce  of  melancholy;  and  likewise  that — 
"with  one  auspicious  and  one  dropping  eye,"  beholding 
feminine  preftiness  at  one  angle  and  romantic  youth  at 
the  other, — she  had  reduced  his  age  from  thirty  to 
twenty-one.  Altogether  it  was  a  great  night  for  Gaul, 
and  thereupon  the  victorious  Mme,  Bernhardt,  much 
encouraged,  invaded  England  with  her  popinjay 
Hamlet,  and  actually  exhibited  him  in  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Theatre  at  Stralford-upon-Avon, 
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"Lo!  ih<  mjfstic  volumes  ris^ 
Whffrfin  ar€  lopt  from  mortal  eyt§ 
Horrid  dt^eds  as  yft  upifAovf/Aj, 
BU}i}dy  battles  ytt  unfought. 
The  amltien  fall  and  deadly  wound 
Of  the  tyrant  yet  uncroam'd 
And  his  linr  of  many  dyti 
Who  Hit  mthin  the  crodU  /i>*/' 

— Joan»a    BAIlXtB. 


HISTOHTCAL  COMMENT. 

In  some  of  the  editions  of  the  works  of  Shake- 

spcare  the  tragedy  of  '^Macbeth''  is  included  amonj^ 

those  of  his  plays  which  arc  called  ''Histories/'  but 

as  there  is  no  authentic  historical  basis  for  it,  any 

more  than  there  is  for  "Cjinbeline"  or  **King  I-iear," 

tliat  classification  is  incorrect.     The  plot  was  inge- 

nioosty  deduced  from  Uaphael  lioltnslicd's  "Chroni* 

clc  Historj*  of  Scotland/'  1577.  and  it  is  recorded 

that    the    old    Scotch    poet    and    historian    George 

Buchanan   (1306-1582).  more  than  fifty  years  before 

Shakespeare  wrote  the  play,  ''had  remarked  how  well 

M8 
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the  legend  of  Macbeth  was  6ttcd  for  the  stsgc." 
There  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  those  old 
chroniclers  Ilolinslicd  and  Hall, — writings  which 
Shakespeare's  plays  show  that  he  had  read, — such 
fis  no  imprcssinnahic  person  can  read  without  a  sense 
of  wcirdncss  and  a  thrill  of  dread*  and  undoubtedly 
they  fired  the  imagination  of  the  poet.  The  legend 
of  Macbeth,  however,  as  related  in  the  "Chronicle," 
while  strongly  suggestive  of  dramatic  situations,  could 
have  been  made  practicable  for  the  stage  only  by 
a  complete  rearrangement  of  details,  radically  regard- 
less of  historic  fact  That  was  the  method  pursued 
by  Shakespeare,  The  early  history  of  Scotland  ia 
an  appalling  record  of  promiscuous,  savage  slaughter. 
The  "Chronicle"  teems  with  narratives  of  frightful 
barbarity  and  hideous  crime.  The  chief  incidents 
that  the  dramatist  selected  from  it  for  use  in  his  play 
are  the  meeting  of  Macbeth  and  JJanquo  with  witches, 
Macbelh's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  murder  of 
Banquo  and  ei^cape  of  Fleance,  and  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Macbeth,  In  the  play  Kinff  Duncan's  army, 
commanded  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo,  hn^  vanquished, 
in  quick  succession,  two  forces  of  insurgents,  the  first 
led  by  a  rebel  chieftain,  Macdonzcald.  the  second  led 
by  another  rebel,  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  leagued  with 
Sweyio,  King  of  Nortvafj,  In  fact,  a  part  of  northern 
Scotland   was,   In   King  Duncan's  time    (1 034-1089) , 
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overrun  by  the  Nora'cpans,  with  whom  and  with 
the  Danes  he  was  continually  at  war,  and  it  was  after 
a  battle  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  by  Danish 
invaders  that  Macbeth, — by  birth  Thaue  of  Ross  and 
liy  marriuge  Tlian<?  of  Moray,  and  until  tljt^n  a  loyal 
chieftain, — conspired  with  Baiiquo  against  their  sover- 
eign; confederated  with  his  foes;  attacked  and  defeated 
him  in  battle:  and,  coming  upon  liim  in  the  shop 
of  a  blacksmith  near  Klf?in,  inflicted  on  him  a  mortal 
wound.  The  place  was  called  "Bolhgowanaii,"  mean- 
ing "the  smith's  bothy-"  Duncan  expired  at  Elgin  and 
was  buried  at  lona.  The  story  of  the  murder  of 
Kinff  Duncan,  as  told  in  Shakespeare's  play,  is  an 
artistically  embellished  variant  of  the  "Chronicle" 
narrative  of  the  assassination  of  King  Duf  (9G1-065), 
by  command  of  Donwald,  one  of  his  chieftains, 
incited  to  that  treacherous  and  dastardly  deed  by 
Lady  Donwatd,  his  wife.  King  Duf  met  his  cruel 
fate,  in  a  eastic  near  Forres,  about  sixty-fire  years 
before  the  murder  of  King  Duncan  and  many  years 
before  Macbeth  was  horn.  Holinsheds  account  of 
the  murder  is  drcmustantial  and  peculiarly  sug- 
gestive. 


**Thr  King  got  tiim  into  hh  privj  <*l)flniber,  only  with  l.wo 
of  hU  chamber Ininft,  who,  having  bmuj^lit  hini  to  !>»J,  came 
forth  affULD,  and  then  f*ll  lo  h**nqucling  writli  Dwift^alJ  «nd 
hoM  wife,  irho  had  prepared   diver*  delicate  d\%}itm  and  Fun- 
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dry  ttorta  of  drinks  for  their  reftr  supper  or  colUtioni 
tthcrc&i  tlicy  a<it  up  ho  longt  till  they  h«l  charged  their 
stomachs  trith  such  full  gorges*  that  ihor  hcikdji  were  no 
sooner  got  to  the  pillow  hut  Aslet^p  thcj  were  *o  fast  that 
a  man  might  UAve  reinoveil  the  chamber  over  them  sooner 
than  to  have  awaked  th<^in  out  of  Ihelr  drunkvD  «l«ep, 

"Then  Donwald,  though  he  abhorred  the  act  j^reatlv  in 
heart*  y^tj  through  instt^ation  of  his  wife,  he  culled  four  of 
his  servants  unto  him  (whom  he  hiu)  made  privy  to  his  wicked 
intent  before,  aud  framed  to  his  purpose  with  large  gifts)* 
and  now*  deeLarlng  unto  tbcm  after  what  «ort  thej  should 
work  the  fcnt,  they  gli<lly  obeyed  hi,«  instruclionit*  and, 
speedily  gnhig  aTK>ut  the  mLinler,  t.lii^y  entered  the  e.hamber 
(in  whieh  the  King  lay)  a  little  hefore  coek's-erow*  wb^re 
they  secretly  eut  his  throat,  as  he  lay  sleeping,  without  any 
bustling  at  all;  and  JmTncdiati^Iy*  by  a  poitern  gate*  they 
carried  forth  the  dead  body  Into  the  ficlde.  .  .  .  Donvrold* 
about  the  time  that  the  murder  wa«  in  doing,  got  him  antongst 
them  that  kept  the  watch,  and  no  continued  in  company  with 
them  all  the  residue  of  tJ^  ni^ht*  But  in  tlie  morning*  when 
the  noise  was  raised  in  the  King'»  chamber  how  the  King 
was  alain,  his  htnly  eonvcycil  away,  nnri  the  bed  all  bcraki 
with  bhwid,  hr,  with  the  wateh,  ran  thither*  ar>  though  lie 
bad  known  nothing  of  the  matter,  nncl,  breaking  into  th« 
chamber,  and  finding  enkes  of  blood  in  the  bed  and  CQ  the 
floor  about  the  sides  of  il,  he  forthwith  «lew  the  ehambcrlaina 
as  guilty  of  th«t  heincus  murder.  .  .  .  For  the  apace  of 
BIX  month'  together,  after  this  heinous  murder  thus  commit- 
ted, there  appeared  ro  sun  by  day,  nor  moon  by  night*  in 
any  part  of  the  realm;  but  still  was  the  aky  coveretl  with 
continual  clouds,  and  Bonictime«  such  outrageous  winds  arose, 
with  lightiiing>4|  and  tempetits,  that  the  people  were  in  great 
fear  of  present  destruction.** 
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King  Duf  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  Donwald 
and  his  wife  by  slaying  several  of  their  relatives-  He 
wa£  the  great-grandfather  of  Lady  Macbeth^  who  had 
bccu  Lady  Gruuch,  wife  of  Gileoiiigain,  Thant  of 
Moray*  and  who  was  a  widow  when  she  bccauic  Kino 
bcth's  wife.  That  lady's  experience  of  sanguinary 
proceedings  appears  to  have  been  intimate.  Her 
first  husband,  Gilcomgain;  her  grandfather,  King 
Kenneth  the  Fourth;  and  licr  only  brotlier  were  killed 
by  Malcolm — grandfather  of  King  Duncan — who 
afterward  reigned  as  King  Malcohn  the  Second  (1000* 
103fl).  She  had  a  .son,  by  Gilcomgain,  named 
Lulach.  After  the  death  of  Duncan  Macbetli 
ascended  the  Scottish  throne*  reigning  from  1089 
till  1056,  and  exhibiting  as  a  sovereign  both  vigorous 
authority  and  fervid  piety:  in  1050  he  made  a  pil* 
grimage  to  Rome.  In  1054  his  realm  was  Invaded 
by  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  encountered 
htm  in  battle  and  defeated  blni,  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  forces.  Blacbcth  escaped  and  he  succeeded 
in  partially  rctric%'ing  liis  position  and  retaining 
the  crown,  but  two  years  later  he  was  defeated 
in  another  desperate  battle^  by  Malcom  Ceanmore 
("Malcolm  of  the  great  head*'},  eldest  son  of  King 
Duncan,  and  while  flying  from  Dk  Held  was  overtaken 
and  slain*  at  Luniphanan,  in  Abcrdeenshirei  where 
0  cairn  is  still  existent  which  is,  conjccturoliy,  said 
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to  mark  his  grave.  His  corpse,  it  is  probeble,  was 
conveyed  to  lona  and  there  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scottish  kings.  His  adherents  placed  liis  step* 
son,  Lulach,  on  the  throne,  but  the  resohite  Makohn, 
steadily  continuing  the  war,  overpowered  and  killed 
that  prince, — whose  reign  had  Iflslcd  only  four  months 
and  a  half, — at  Essie,  in  Strohbogie,  on  April  3. 
1057,  and  immediately  a^umed  the  crowii^  as  King 
Malculni  the  TMrd  (1057-1093), 

A  wild  and  dreary  plain,  called  the  Ilarmuvr,  sit- 
uated on  the  borders  of  Elgin  and  Nairn,  is,  tradi- 
tionally, declared  to  be  the  place  where  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  returning  nctoriouH  from  the  field  of  batUe. 
met  the  Witches,  who  are,  in  Shakespeare's  play,  so 
significantly  denominated  the  Weird  Sisters,  That 
moorland  is^^-or  was,  when  I  saw  it, — a  desolate 
expanse,  seeming  to  be  partly  fens  and  partly  swamps, 
variegated  with  i\hile  stones  and  bushes  of  furze.  At 
all  times  bleak  and  lonesome,  it  was  unspeakably 
gloomy  when  swept  by  stonn,  or  when  the  streamers 
of  fog,  so  frequent  in  Scotland,  trailed  over  it,  or 
when  night  was  coming  down.  Such  places  power- 
fully affect  the  imagination  and  it  in  not  wonderful 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  particularly  in  the 
Highlandst  should  have  been,  or  should  be,  peculiarly 
amenable  to  romantic  fancies  and  superstitious  beliefs 
Fancies,  however,  should  not  be  permitted  to  autben- 
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tlcatc  rmsKprcscntationfi  of  fact.  The  traveller  in 
Scotland  can,  if  he  pleases,  imbibe  much  traditionary 
lore  which  is  also  visluiiary.  Al  apulenl  aiul  pic* 
tiirescjue  Inverness  he  will  hear  that  Macl)cth's 
Castle  *'stood  on  an  cimucncc  to  the  southwest" 
of  the  stately  town,  and,  if  he  has  my  experience, 
be  will  be  told  of  the  actual  room  in  which  King 
Duncan  was  murdered,  iu  a  modern  castle  which 
stands  there  now.  In  the  neighborhood  at  Glamix 
Castle,  .situated  about  four  mile-i  frnni  Forfar,  within 
riew  of  Hinum  Hill,  and  in  that  of  Cawdor  Castie. 
about  six  milc3  from  Nairn,  he  is  likely  to  karn  that 
both  those  edifiees  were  once  inhabited  by  Macbeth, 
that  deeds  of  darkness  were  done  in  tbem  and  that 
haunted  chambers  are  not  the  least  of  their  charms. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  announced  that  a  popular 
American  actor  intended  to  act  Macbeih  in  both 
Glamis  and  Cawdor  castles,  because  of  their  direct 
personal  association  with  him*  and  it  ha.<s  been  men- 
tioned, OS  a  denotement  of  fidelity  to  the  actual  time 
and  surroundings  of  the  ancient  Scottish  monarch* 
that  in  the  production  of  Shakes  pea  rc'i:  tra^^edy 
recently  effected  in  Lundon  by  Herbert  Becrbohm- 
Tree  the  interior  walls  of  Mncbcth's  castle  were  hung 
with  tapestry,  as  they  arc  at  Glamis,  The  fact  is 
that  castles  in  Scotland,  in  the  tenth  ccntuty,  were 
made  of  timber  and  sod,  that  they  have  disappeared, 
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and  that  prctablj-  not  a  vesl!ge  retnains  of  any  build* 
ing  that  Macbeth  ever  entered  or  ever  saw. 

The  tragedy  of  "Jlacbcth '  is  a  poetic  fabric,  a 
work  of  the  imaginatioD,  and  it  should  be  read 
and  treated  as  such.  The  student  of  Shakespeare, 
whether  reader  or  actor^  ought  to  be  aequainted  with 
whatever  histori^'al  basis  exists  for  any  of  Shake- 
speare's ijlays,  because  sueh  kiiowlctlge,  iutcrejsting 
in  itself,  is  an  aid  to  comprehension  of  the  poet's  art 
and  of  the  workings  of  his  wonderful  niind;  but  the 
student  is  not  aided  by  encumbrance  of  those  plays 
with  fictitious  trappings  or  by  the  reading  into  them 
of  references  and  significations  unwarranted  by  their 
text.  Shakespeare  is,  of  all  poetical  writers,  the 
simplest.  His  plays,  primarily^  were  written  for 
representation  on  the  st^ge*  No  one  of  tlicoi,  it  is  per* 
fcctly  obvious,  was  designed  to  iUostratc  any  specific 
philosophical  proposition  or  to  expound  and  enforce 
any  specific  moral.  But  their  author,  great  as  he  was 
as  a  dramatist,  was  greater  as  a  poet;  and  the  great 
poet  saw  luminn  life  not  as  a  fragment,  but  as  a 
whole;  not  as  circumscribed  to  an  individual,  but  as 
comprehensive  of  the  human  race;  not  as  a  transcript 
of  the  past,  a  reflection  of  the  present^  or  a  forecast 
of  the  future,  but  as  a  combination  and  spectacle  of  all 
of  these,  and  so  it  happens  that  his  plays  not  only 
satisfy  the  needs  of  the  stage  but  often  far  transcend 
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requirements,  providing  such  "a  wide  and  uni- 
versal" depiction  of  human  nature  and  experience — 
the  infinite  longings  of  the  uiind  and  the  strange, 
wayward  impulses  of  the  heart— as  no  expedients  of 
stage  art,  employed  by  the  ^niuji  and  skill  of  its  most 
efficient  representatives,  have  done  more  than  to 
suggest.  Clarity  of  poette  vision  neceiisariiy  induces 
unity  of  design.  Kaeh  of  the  great  tragedies  of 
Shakespeare  is  pc^^'adcd  by  a  douiinant  quality.  In 
"Othello,"*  the  supreme  exposition  of  tJie  terrible 
passion  of  jealousy,  that  quality  is  Action.  In  "Ham- 
let," the  perfect  portrayal  of  the  spiritualized  intellect, 
dazed  and  baffled  by  the  mifathomable  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  it  is  Thimglit.  In  '*King  Lear,"  the 
most  stupendous  creation  with  wliich  genius  has 
enriched  the  literature  of  the  world, — the  representa- 
tive drama  of  the  human  heart, — it  is  Misery.  Id 
"Macbeth,"  the  final  epitome  of  preternatural  forces, 
terrific  crimes,  and  haunting  horror,  it  is  Imagination. 
TIic  play  of  "Macbeth"  has  been  on  tlic  stiigc  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  Trustwortliy 
authority  names  lOOG  as  the  datt  of  its  composition. 
In  1(>10  that  subtle  knave  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  the 
nefarious  astrologer,  saw  a  performance  of  it  at  the 
London  Globe  and  recorded  the  fact  in  his  diary; 
but  that  record  is  only  a  meagre  synopsis  of  the  story 
and  it  provides  no  account  of  Uie  Acting,    One  remark 
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in  iU  howerer,  to  the  effect  that  Macbeth  and  Itanqao, 
i¥hen  they  met  the  Witches,  were  riding  thnxij^h  a 
wood,  possesses  a  certain  signilicanee,  seeming  to 
indicate  that  tliose  ohieflains  made  their  first  ajipear- 
ancc  on  the  stage  on  horseback.  The  first  publication 
of  the  tragedy  occurred  in  the  Folio  of  1628.  It 
had  remained  in  manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  the 
managers  who  owned  it,  for  about  seventeen  years,  and 
the  text,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  freely  altered 
and  seriously  marred  in  the  inter%'ah  This  fact — 
th«t  the  play  survives  in  a  mangled  form — must 
necessarily  be  considered  by  every  student*  actor  or 
reader,  who  endeavors  to  comprehend  the  scheme  of 
it  and  to  form  a  correct  ideal  of  the  poet's  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  Macheih.  The  Witch  ele- 
ment, exprcsrfvc  of  the  ocajit  power  that  impels 
Macbeth,  is  of  primarj'  importance,  and  the  evidence 
is  conclusive  that  the  Witch  Scenes  of  Shakespeare 
were  changed  and  expanded  by  another  hand. 

TRB  PLAY  AND  THE   CHARACTRIC 

Tragedians  of  authoritj-  have  designated  Macbeth 
OS,  among  all  Shakesi)care*s  characters,  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  adequate  representation.  Indeed,  a  great 
embodiment  of  tiiat  part  has  seldom  been  seen. 
No   performance   of   it    is    impressive    tlial   does   not 


inspire  sympAtliy,  and  ku  actor  must  possess  pecu- 
liar and  exceptional  magnctisin  in  order  to  inspire 
sympathy  with  a  man  who  receives  into  his  home  a 
friend  and  bcncfat^or,  steals  to  his  bedside  in  the  depth 
of  ni^ht  and  murders  him  in  his  sleep.  Macbeth 
should  be  embodied  and  displayed  as  a  person  who  is 
tntnniJcally  noble,  hut  in  whose  naturt%  ntvertlielcss. 
tiierc  arc  seeds  of  c\il^  and  who  is  compelled  into 
crime  by  preternatural,  infernal  agency  which  he  is 
absolutely  powerless  to  resist.  Thus  embodied,  he  is 
nhown  as  a  massive  type  of  agonizing^  coIo!i«al  conflict 
between  good  and  evU,  He  arouses  the  imitgina- 
tion;  through  the  imagination  he  thrills  the  mind  and, 
at  some  points,  touches  the  heart.  No  situation  has 
been  devised  in  Enf^lish  tragedy  which  is  at  once  as 
awful,  terrible,  and  pathetic  as  that  in  which  Macbeth 
and  his  Quern  are  placed  at  the  dose  of  the  Banquet 
Scene  in  tliis  play,  when  they  are  left  alone  at  Hip 
summit  of  their  ambition,  their  guilty  triumph,  and 
their  immedicable  misery. 

EARLY   PRODUCnONSv— THOMAS   BETTERTON. 

As  Richard  Burbsge  was  the  first  representative  of 
Kinff  Bickard  the  Third  it  hats  been  assumed  that  he 
was  also  thrr  first  representative  of  Macbeth,  but  the 
manner  of  his  acting  that  part,  if  he  did  act  it,  la 
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unknown,  nor  is  informing  testimony  extant  as  to 
the  appearance  pf  any  of  his  contemporaries  in  it,  or 
as  to  his  anj  their  ^iicvessnrH  in  it  down  to  the  time  of 
Queen  Annt,  Betlerton,  in  the  course  of  his  third 
season  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Theatre^  acted  J/ac- 
beth,  November  5,  16fi4,  on  which  occasion  the  tragedy 
was  produced  according  to  the  original  text  (Genest) 
as  given  in  the  First  Folio;  but  later,  in  1672,  at  Dor- 
set Garden,  he  presented  it  as  a  melodrama,  using  a 
version  made  by  Sir  William  Davenant  Many  Sing' 
ing  Witches  were  employed  in  that  rcprcscntdtion,— 
pretty  women,  arrayed  in  fantastic,  comic  attire,  such 
as  Bums  indicates  in  his  devils'  dance  in  "Tarn  o'  Shan* 
ter,*'  with  music,  undeniably  effectu'e,  composed  by 
Matthew  Ijocke,  which  is  still  in  use  and  well  known. 
That  music  has  been  attributed  to  llenrj*  PurccU,  but 
PurccU  was  only  fourteen  years  old  in  Wt2.  It  has 
also  been  attributed  to  Richard  Leveridge,  who  was 
only  two  years  old  at  that  time.  One  authority  states 
that  Die  music  in  question  wjts  written  by  Piirt'ell  for  a 
production  of  'Macbeth*'  in  16R0,  and  long  afterward 
was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Locke  by  the  musical 
composer  Dr-  AVilliam  Boyce.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  music  was  used  by  Davenant  in  the  presentment 
(16T2)  of  the  tragedy  at  Dorset  Garden. 

It  lias  been  customarj'  to  state  tlmt  Betlerton  gave 
a  grand    performance  of   Macbetk     CoUe>'   Gibber, 
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writing  in  1789^  iwenly-ninc  ycfirs  after  Betterton's 
defttb,  declared,  ''^VIJ  the  Ilamleta,  Hotspurs^  Slao 
betha,  and  Urutuses  whom  you  have  seen  since  his 
lime  have  l>een  far  short  of  him-"  Cibber  was  a  good 
observer;  his  statement  may  he  true;  the  nature  of 
Betlertorrs  great  siiptrUirily  in  Macbeth,  however, 
is  not  indicated.  There  is  no  account  of  the  buain<rss 
which  he  used,  nor  is  there  specification  of  the  gar- 
ments that  he  wore  when  acting  the  Scottish  warrior. 
The  custom  seems  to  have  been  to  wear  a  military  uni- 
form of  the  actor*!!  period^  and  probably  Bettcrtoa 
cunfomied  to  that  custom. 


DAVID  OARRICK    AND   HANNAH    PRITCHAIID, 

Davcnanfs  muKlstion  of  Shakespeare's  play,  which 
had  already  been  mutilated,  probably  by  Thomas  Mid- 
dlctcn.  continued  to  be  used  imtil  the  time  of  David 
Garrick,  In  1744  that  expeditious  irmovator  pro* 
duccd  "'Macbeth,'  as  writttru  hy  Shakes  pen  re/'  adver* 
tiaing  it  in  tho^jc  wonia,  and  if  contemporary  testi* 
mony  can  be  trusted  he  gave  a  performance  of  Vbc 
liend-drivcn,  haunted,  agonized,  desperate,  olmodt 
maniacal  murderer  which  was  mar^*eUously  imaginative 
and  effective'  A  particularly  instructive  comment  on 
Garrick  s  performance,  made  by  oue  who  saw  it,  tes* 
tifies  tliat  "Kvciy  scntinient  rose  in  bis  mind  and 
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showed  itself  in  his  countenance  before  he  uttered  a 
word."  Mrs.  Pritiiiani  played  Lmljf  Madfeth  aiid 
orcrwhclmcd  f>eI:olders  by  the  horrible  force  of  im* 
placable  cruelty,  the  grandeur  of  imperial  manner, 
and  the  poignant  pathos  of  ultimate,  withering 
desolation;  yet  it  is  alleged  on  credible  authority  that 
she  had  never  read  the  play,  her  only  knowledge  of  the 
subject  having  been  derived  from  "the  part/'  as 
delivered  to  her  by  the  prompter,  and  from  rehearsals 
and  performances  in  which  she  participated.  L)r. 
Johnson  unjustly  called  hct  "a  vulgar  idiot."  She 
WBB  a  woEuun  of  fine  character  and  exemplary  life,  and 
there  is  abujidant  testimony  to  her  rare  professional 
talents.  The  business  ever  since  used  by  Idody 
Macbeth  in  the  Banquet  Scene  was  invented  by  hcr- 
Thc  colloquy  immediately  after  the  murder  was  spoken 
by  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Prjlehard  in  deep,  hollow,  fear* 
ful  wliispcrs,  a  method  ivliich  also  has  been  used  ever 
since.  Garriokj  holding  the  gory  daggers,  seemed 
absolutely  frantic;  '*his  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter" 
SB  he  spoke, — a  phenomenon  of  ncr\'ons  sensibility 
possibly  observable  in  a  time  when  *'makc-up"  was 
often  neglected^ — and  the  expression  of  horror  when 
he  saw  and  held  up  his  bloody  hands  was  tremendous. 
His  delivery  of  the  speech  Wginning  ''Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased?"  was  accounted  excep- 
tionallv  beautifuL 


In  presenting  "  *Macbeth,'  as  written  by  Shake- 
speare/' Garrick  did  not  closely  adhere  to  the  origtnol, 
because  he  not  only  allowed  the  use  of  abundant  musi* 
eal  embellishment  but  added  a  long  "dying  speeclV 
of  his  own  composition,  for  Macbeth  to  <Ie)ivcr  after 
the  combat,  so  that  be  could  keep  the  stage  till  the 
last;  but  bis  treatment  of  Shakespeare's  play  was 
mare  respectful  than  thai  of  Davcnant,  who,  among 
many  other  liberties,  added,  in  Act  IV.»  an  insipid 
culluquy  between  Slachfth  and  bis  Quren,  in  the 
cciurse  of  which  the  Ghost  of  Bartquo  apjKrarcd  and 
wa.s  seen  by  both  of  them,  to  the  special  consternation 
of  the  lady.  That  Goirick  knew  and  hi^ily  valued 
the  expressive  art  of  bis  acting  of  Macbeth  is  spe- 
cifically denoted  by  the  oircujiistance  that  when  he 
was  in  Italy,  in  1768.  having  bt-en  asked  by  a  local 
prince  to  show  his  skill  in  the  art  of  expression,  he 
immediately  assumed  the  position  and  demeanor  <^ 
Macbeth  when  seeing  the  dagger  in  tlie  air,  and 
repeated  the  accompanying  speech,  with,  it  is  related, 
astounding  and  convincing  effect  Ilis  dress  for  Mac- 
beth was  the  uniform  of  a  British  army  f^cer  of  his 
day,  a  scarlet  or  a  sky*-blue  coat  ornamented  with  gold 
lacc,  snng  white  breeches,  top-boots,  and  a  powdered 
wig.  He  seldom  gave  attention  to  propriety  of  cos- 
tume. When  acting  Hotspur,  for  example,  he  wore 
a   ramitltcs  and   a   laeed    frock-coat.      All   the   male 
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actors  of  tbe  Carrick  period  (except,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, Macklin)  were  equally  heedless,  and  every 
character,  irrciipective  of  era  or  nationality,  was 
dressed  with  a  huge  periwig,  large  sums  of  money 
being  expended  Tor  the  decoration.  Once  in  a  while 
a  monarch*— WirAfifrf  the  Third  or  Henry  the  Eighth, 
— would  be  more  or  less  properly  attired,  but  be 
would  be  singular  in  his  suitabilit}'.  English  kings 
customarily  glillcrt^d  in  scarlet  «nd  gold;  French 
kingn  glt^anird  in  white  and  silver.  The  ruffians  who 
arc  employed  by  Macbeth  to  murder  Banquo  were 
invariably  provided  with  swarthy  complexions  and 
plenty  of  dark  hair.  ''What  is  the  meaning,"  asked 
King  Charlirs  the  Second,  whtn  present  at  a  per- 
formance  of  "Macbeth,"  "that  we  never  sec  a  rogue 
in  a  play  but,  oddsfishi  they  always  clap  him  on  a 
black  periwig,  when  it  is  well  known  one  of  the 
gTcatc^.st  rogues  in  England  [meaning  the  Earl  of 
Shuftcsbur)']  wears  a  fair  oneT'  In  Garrick  s  produc- 
tion of  "Macbeth"  the  Witchcn  wore  plaited  caps, 
laced  aprons^  red  stomachers,  ruffs,  and  mittens. 


OARRICR'S  G0NTKMP0RAR1E9. 


Among  Uie  actors  contemporary  with  Garrick  no 
ona  seems  to  have  made  on  impression  of  supreme 
Qii^t  in  Macbeth,     The  part  was  played  by  James 
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Qmn,  Spranger  Barry,  Henry  Mrasop,  Bartnn  Tloolh, 
Robert  Willcs,  John  Henderson,  and  Charles  Macklin. 
Qiiin  possessed  a  formidable  person,  consonant  with 
the  ideal  of  "Bellonas  bridegroom,"  but  in  poetic 
parts  he  wfts  an  inflexible  and  monotonous  actor,  the 
exponent  of  '*dij^itty  and  deoUniation/'  and  he  did 
not  aet  it  in  a  manner  to  touch  the  imagination. 
Horace  Walpole  wrote  that  his  Macbeth  was  lK-'tt*rr 
than  Garrick's — an  opinion  of  dubious  value.  Barry, 
the  Romeo  of  his  time,  ahowcd  himself  to  be  tem- 
peramentally unsuited  to  it.  being  of  a  soft,  silrcry, 
insinuating  order  of  character,  Mossop,  the  originator 
uf  tile  "(ea-pot"  attitude  {the  right  arm  a  spout,  the 
left  a  handle},  althotjgh  he  evinced  c-omprehenHion  of 
it  and  was  correct  in  purpose,  lacked  variety  of 
action.  Barton  Booth,  a  person  of  medium  height, 
having  a  round,  ruddy  face  and  tense  muscles,  was 
deemed  better  fitted  for  sueh  parts  as  Othello  and 
Ja^er — ''emotional  parts,"  as  they  are  now  called — 
than  for  imaginative,  weird,  ghastly  characters,  like 
Macbeth.  Wilks,  essentially  a  cnmedian,  failetl  in  it 
Mills,  a  ponderous,  conscientious  performer,  was 
heavy  in  it,  though  he  spoke  some  of  the  lines  with 
discretion,  feeling,  and  good  effect.  Henderson  seems 
to  have  given  a  performance  much  more  than  res]>ect- 
able,  and  as  he  is  known  tu  have  hcvn  a  diligent 
reader  of  cTcty  narrative  of  horror  that  he  could 
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obtain  he  probably  Telt  oDd  expressed  ao  acute  s>Tn- 
pathy  with  Ihc  spirit  of  the  poets  weird  conception. 
JIaeklin's  assumption  of  Macbeth  was  remarkable 
because  of  his  investiture  of  it  with  a  more  appro- 
priate dress  than  had  ever  before  been  worn.  That 
onginal  actor  played  it  for  the  first  in  1772,  when  he 
was  eighty-two  years  old,  and  the  audience,  which  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  Macbeth  arrayed  in  scarlet  and 
gold  and  surmonnted  by  a  bag  wig,  then  first  saw  bim 
suitably  attired.  The  garments  and  appurtenances 
used  by  !Macklin  were  Scotch,  and  tlie  example  thus 
set  has  ever  since  been  rultowed;  and  of  course  tin* 
instruction  has  been  bettered.  Macklin's  acting  of 
Macbeth,  while  fine  at  some  points,  appears  to  have 
been  more  informing  than  imprefisive*  In  the  Dag- 
ger Scene  and  the  Banquet  Scene  he  was  inefllieieDtt 
but  in  the  cullo^juy  with  the  ruffians  employed  to  as- 
sassinate Bartguo  he  was  exceedingly  effective^  and  be 
delivered  the  speech  beginning  "If  thou  speaVst  false" 
in  a  manner  that   'almost  petrified  the  audienoe.*' 


JOHN    PHILIP    KEMBLE. 


John  Philip  Kembic  acted  Macbeth,  apparently  for 
the  first  time,  in  1782,  at  York,  and  thereafter  K-taincd 
the  part  in  his  repertory';  and  though  his  crowning 
achievements  were  Penruddock  and  Coriotanii*    (he 
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played  ITS  parts  of  record)  he  was  thought  to  have 
greatly  excelled  in  it.  In  1788.  when  manager  of 
Dniry  Laue,  he  brought  out  **Macbeth''  in  what  was 
deemed  simipttious  style,  and  his  presentment  of  it 
hotli  then  and  later,  in  1794i,  exhibited  some  commend- 
able innovations.  Uarenant's  version  was  used,  and 
the  Witch  Scenes  were  freely  embellished.  Creature* 
supposed  to  be  incarnations  of  the  four  elements 
participated  with  the  IVitchcs  in  the  incantations,  and 
the  beautiful  Mrs.  Anna  Crouch  led  the  diabolical 
rcvcis,  arrayed  in  Snc  linen,  point-lacc  and  a  conical 
liat,  her  face  rouged  and  her  hair  powdered.  Kcniblc 
habitually  gave  close  attention  to  detail.  The  sound 
of  a  cluck  striking  two.  insteiid  of  the  sound  as  of 
a  single  stroke,  or  a  tinkle,  on  a  bell  made  by  I^ody 
Macbeth,  vra5  heard  at  a  point  during  Macbeth'z 
dcliverj'  of  the  dagger  speech  ("The  bell  invites 
nic">,  agreeably  to  an  intimation  of  the  time  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan  [*'One,  two"),  in  the  Sleep- 
walking Scene.  Tlie  replies  to  the  questionK  of 
Macduff  and  Lenoa\  just  before  the  discoveiy  of  the 
murder  of  Duncan,  were  finely  uttered,  with  an  air 
of  intense  preoccupation.  Kcntble  was  tlic  first  actor 
to  dispense  (17W)  with  the  actual  apparition  of 
Banqvo,  From  Shakespeare's  lime  the  custom  had 
been  for  Bnnqno  to  walk  on,  his  head  gory  and  his 
throat  gashed  and  bleeding,  seat  himself  at  the  table. 
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gaze  at  Macbeth,  anrt  indicate  by  a  gesture  his  blood- 
sUuneH  neck.  Kcjiible,  at  **Here  is  a  plaL*e  reservtii, 
sir,"*  saw  the  spectre  in  the  einpt>'  chair,  and  hi»  action 
is  represented  as  having  been  thrilling  in  its  effect. 
*'You  look  but  on  a  stool"  says  the  Queen.  The 
omission  of  the  actual,  visible  representative  of  the 
spectre  had  been  advised  by  critics  of  the  period, 
notiihiy,  in  verse,  by  that  immature  Churchill,  Itobcrt 
Lloyd,  The  precedent  thus  provided  was  followed  by 
Macready,  by  Edwin  Booth,  and.  though  not  at 
first,  by  Irving,  Edwin  Forrest,  on  the  other  liand, 
adliered  to  the  ancient  practice  in  this  ru'Spcct,  as 
also  did  Edmund  Kean,  Robert  Willimn  Elhstonf 
George  Frederick  Cooke,  Lewis  Ilallam,  John  Hodg* 
kiiison,  Charles  Mayne  Young,  Thomas  Abthorpc 
Cooper,  Edward  L.  Davenport,  Gustavus  Vaughan 
Brooke,  Barrj'  Sullivan,  and  George  Vandcnhoff.  The 
view  that  KemMc  took  of  Macbeth  was  the  view  after- 
ward statefl  hy  his  biographer,  James  Br>aden: 
^'Macbeth  is  a  fatalist  and  conceives  that  certain 
beings  may  be  the  organs  of  destiny.  Fate  will  always 
bring  its  decrees  to  their  completion.  It  is  useless 
to  question  what  lias  been  pronounced  by  the  spirits, 
to  whom  *all  mortal  consequences'  are  known"  If 
an  actual  Ghoat  is  to  be  introduced,  an  efft^  both 
dramatic  and  appalling  could  be  caused  by  showing 
the  Gkoii  of  King  Duncan  as  the  fecund  apparition 
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in  the  Banquet  Scene-  That  cxpcclicnt  has  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  ever  been  used,  thou;xh  it  has 
hcen  contended  that  Macbeth  sees  and  apostropliizes 
the  Ghost  of  the  murdered  King  when  be  says  "Take 
any  shape  but  thatr  The  better  way,  no  doubt, 
always  provided  that  the  actor  is  able  to  create  the 
requisite  illusion  and  maintain  in  that  terribly  exacting 
situation  his  hold  upon  his  audience,  is  to  leave  the 
spectres  to  the  imagination. 

Kemble's  costume  for  Macbeth  was  oomjKjsiKl  mostly 
of  a  sbort  woollen  coat,  a  belted  plaid  over  ring-mail, 
and  a  cap  with  tall,  heai-y,  nodding  plumes  in  it  One 
night  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  he  was  visited 
in  his  dressinj^-room  at  the  theatre  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  the  plumes  out  of  the  cap  and  inserted 
au  eagle's  feather,  which  he  had  hroiiglit,  in  pla(x- 
of  them, — a  fitting  ornament,  which  afterward  Keinble 
always  wore  when  playing  Macbeth,  Charles  Kemblc, 
Jolm*s  brother,  who  also  played  Macbeth,  gave  a 
respectable  performance.  The  best  praise  of  it  wliieh 
I  have  found  refers  to  the  excellent  effcet  of  liitt 
look  and  attitude  while  tistt^ning  at  tlie  door  of  Kimj 
Duncan'^  chamber  before  entering  to  do  the  murder, 
One  recorder,  the  caustic  *'Joc"  Covrcll^  a  shrewd 
observer,  considered  Charles  a  better  actor  than  John, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  thut  CharUVe  merit  was 
over5hado«^X'd   by  John's  earlier   actjuired  reputation. 
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SUPERNATURAL    ATSIOSPH Eft E.— EDMUND    KEAN. 

In  a  representation  of  ''Macbeth'*  the  obtainment 
of  decisively  right  poetic  and  tragic  effect  depends 
almost  exclusively  on  an  artistic  maintenance,  through- 
out the  representation,  of  an  atmosphere  of  preter- 
natural a;^ncy<  Machi'th'n  phrase  for  it  is  singularly 
Piuggt^stive — "This  HUtiernatural  soUciting/'  The 
Witches  embody  the  malignant  power  of  hell.  Id 
Shakespeare's  day«  and  for  a  long  time  after  hi^  day» 
the  belief  was  widely  prevalent  that  demons,  embodied 
spirits  of  wickedness,  intent  to  accomplish  exW^  are 
pennittcd  to  infest  the  earth.  The  poet  possibly  pa^ 
ticipated  in  that  belief;  several  of  his  eminent  intel- 
lectual contemporaries  did.  The  Wiickcn  of  Shake- 
speare, as  acutely  remarked  by  Lamb,  ''originate  deeds 
of  blood  and  begin  bad  impulses  to  men."  Davenant's 
treatment  of  them  in  hi»  scheme  of  melodrania, 
although  it  served  to  |X)pularize  the  play,  perverted 
them  from  their  author's  design,  degrading  them  from 
the  attitude  of  potent,  compulsory  demons  to  the 
position  of  mere  theatrical  expedients.  The  practical 
restoration  of  tliem  as  "the  weird  women"  to  the  place 
that  Shakespeare  obviously  intended  they  should 
occupy  and  to  the  fimction  they  should  exercise 
in  his  tragedy  is  due  to  the  example  of  Edmund 
Kcan,  who,  in  1814,  at  Drurj"  Lane,  acted  Macbeth, 
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undf  According  to  the  best  testimony  obtainable, 
gure  a  nmgnific^nt  perfonimnc^  of  it,  prestriting 
the  play  in  its  ongiual  i'orm-  "I'll  Lave  the  IVitchcs 
played  properly,*'  he  said,  '^The  rubbish  shall  be 
cleared  away;  1*11  liave  none  of  \t"  He  also  in  some 
particulars  improved  the  style  of  dressing  the  play — 
a  style  inherited  from  Keuible,  who  bait  followed  the 
lead  of  Macklin;  but  thcr  literal  appantion  of  Banquo 
was  retained.  In  the  exposition  of  Macbcth'a  mental 
conflict  ticfoTc  the  murder  of  Duncan^  the  delivery  of 
the  dagger  speech,  and  the  frenzied  agony  of  con- 
scious guilt,  abject  terror,  and  shuddering  remorse, 
expressed  in  word  und  action,  afler  the  as^ssUiationr 
he  was  astoimding-  "The  manner  in  which  his  voice 
clung  to  his  throat  and  choked  his  utterance/'  said 
Hasditt,  describing  Kcuus  acting  in  tliat  Murder 
Scene,  ''the  force  of  nature  overcome  by  passion,  beg- 
gared description."  liis  searcliing  glance  at  Banquo 
and  the  assumird  carclesfiticss  of  tone  with  whieli  he 
said  "Your  children  shall  be  kings"  were  noted  as 
delicately  artistic  points  in  his  performance.  In  the 
combat,  at  the  close,  lie  caused  a  startling  effect  when 
pausing  to  vaunt  his  invulnerability  to  any  mortal 
hand — "I  bear  a  eharmfcd  life" — and  b>'  the  terrific 
and  deadly  glare  with  which,  after  standing  for  a 
moment  «s  though  p^ftrified  on  hearing  Macduff's 
answer,  "Despair  thy  charm/'  lie  rallied  to  meet  the 
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final  catastrophe.     In  falling  tie  pitched  forward  at 
full   length,  and   dropped  face  downward. 

In  iJieiiLoiis  nf  Ediuiiiid  Kean  it  is  alleged  that  when 
a  child  of  seven  he  was  employed  at  Dniry  Lane  and 
assigned  to  represent  one  of  many  goblins  in  a  new 
Caldron  Scctie  M'hteh  John  Philip  Kcmbie  had  devised 
for  the  eiubellishnient  of  a  revival  of  "Macbeth/'  The 
date  is  variously  given,  but  as  the  perfornmnce  is 
mentioned  us  the  one  in  which  a  lake  of  actual  water 
was  used  it  must  have  been  April  21,  1794.  Mrs, 
Siddons  played  Lady  Macbeth,  Charles  Kemble, 
making  his  first  appearance  at  Drur>-  Lane,  played 
Malcolm,  That  was  the  occasion  on  which  the  GhoH 
of  Banquo  was  for  the  first  time  treated  as  a  phantom 
visible  only  to  Macbeth,  Little  Kean,  then  hearing 
the  name  of  Carey,  was  wearing  irons  on  his  leg^,  to 
rectify  their  shape,  which  had  been  injured  hy  the 
pantomimic  contortions  he  had  been  trained  to  make. 
The  goblins  were  placed  in  a  row  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cave,  with  Kean  at  their  head,  the  direction  being  that, 
as  Macbeth  entered,  they  should  encircle  the  caldron. 
When  Macbeth  came  on  Kean  made  an  awkward 
step  and.  being  unable  to  right  himself  because  of 
his  irons,  reeled  against  aTiother  goblin;  that  one 
fell  against  a  third,  and  so  on*  the  whole  fine  of 
imps  being  toppled  over  and  sprawled  in  confusion, 
to  the  disgust  of  Kemble  and  the  merriment  of  the 
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audience.  "I  tripped  tlic  goblins  upi'  Kean  is  reported 
til  have  said,  relating  the  incident  in  after  years, 
"and  they  fell  like  a  pack  of  cards,"  It  is  sitatcd 
fllso  that  when  censured  for  the  mishap,  which  was 
surmised  to  have  been  a  mischievous  prank  on  the 
part  of  tile  boy,  be  proffered  to  the  angry  manager 
the  demure  excuse  that  it  was  "the  first  time  I  have 
performed  in  tragedy." 

It  wtis  said  of  Edmund  Kcan's  Macbeth  that  it  was 
like  bis  Bichard  the  TAtrd— that  he  did  not  com- 
pletely discriminate  between  the  two  characters-  The 
same  comment  might  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
acting,  in  Ihuie  \}nvi%  of  any  actor,  tlie  most  judicious 
that  c\'er  appeared.  Macbeth  and  Richard  possess 
certain  conspicuous  attributes  in  common,  and 
although,  as  a  whole*  each  character  is  sharply  dis* 
iinct  from  the  other,  there  are  points  of  similarity 
between  the  two,  which  acting  senes  ordy  to  emphasise 
and  enforce.  Both  are  inspired  and  swayed  by  ambi- 
tion; both  seek  a  royal  crown;  both  commit  murder 
to  obtain  it;  both  succeed  temporarily  by  dissimula- 
tion and  by  deeds  of  blood:  both  arc  haunted  by  men- 
acing phantoms  from  the  spiritual  world;  both  become 
frenzied  and  desperate;  and  both  perish  on  the  battle- 
fieldt  each  slain  by  his  particular  foe.  The  radical 
difference  between  the  two^  nevertheless,  ih  very  great. 
In  the  character  of  Macbeth,  notwithstanding  his  valor, 
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intrepidity,  and  fortitude,  there  is  a  certain  weakness — 
the  weakness  incident  to  infimiity  of  will,  remorseful 
con^ioiisiiess  of  guilt,  and  di'ead  of  ultiiiiate  di^nsler. 
In  the  ctiaract(fr  of  Rkhard  there  is  rotisistfrni  and 
terrible  strength,— whicli  only  once  is  shaken  by 
terror  of  inexorable  Fate.  Macbeth  is  an  bistrumcnt 
m  the  hands  of  a  demon:  ''The  ungcl  whom  thou  still 
hast  sensed."  Richard  is  incarnate,  infernal  power, 
sufflcient  unto  itself.  Macbeth  is  compact  of  tremulous 
iJiiaginalJoii;  Richard  of  fiery,  malign  intellect,  3/flO 
betk  loves  and  snflfers.  To  Richurd  love  is  impossible 
and  suffering  is  a  transient  spasm.  Macbeth  depends 
on  hi$  wife  for  aid  and  comfort,  and  the  condition 
of  that  dependence  is  so  pathetic  that  it  excites  sym* 
paOiy.  Richard  depentis  entirely  on  himself^  causes 
the  murder  of  his  Quetn,  the  jmiocent,  trusting^ 
unfortunate  L<idy  A  rme;  ordains  and  accomplishes 
the  slaughter  of  his  close  associates  Hastings  and 
Buchinghan;  and  in  his  frenzy,  desperation,  and 
violent  death  is  consistently  lerrifle,  exciting  mingled 
abhorrence  and  admiration. 

In  every  performance  of  Macbeth  that  has  been 
given  bj'  an  actor  of  fine  ability  the  intention  has  been 
manifest  to  denote  the  haunted  condition  of  his  mind^ 
the  susceptibility  of  it  to  "supernatural  solicitings" — by 
a  specially  iUuminativc  treatment  of  the  soliloquies, 
and,  in  particular,  of  the  soliloquy  relative  to  *'the  air- 
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drawn  dagger.'*  Macrcady>  esteemed  in  his  day  the 
greatest  Macbeth  thot  hud  ever  appeared,  gave  excep- 
tional attention  to  the  Dagger  Scene,  gazing  fixedly 
for  a  ninment  into  spact;^  nud  presently  throwing  him* 
stif.  III  a  ilfliriiini  of  hormr,  upon  Iht*  ilhiMion.  In  h)I 
those  passages  of  the  play  wliich  involve  the  element 
of  the  preternatural  Maercedy  particularly  excelled* 
Such  is  the  almost  unanimous  testimony;  yet  even  that 
scrupulously  seholarlike  and  highly  imaginative  actor 
cxjuld,  auid  did,  niar  the  appearance  vt  Muchi'th.  in 
the  scene  immediately  sequent  to  the  murder  of  Ki^n^ 
Duncan,  by  assuming  a  flowered  chintz  dressing-goivn! 
Davenport  and  the  younger  James  W.  ^Vallack,  who 
had  seen  and  studied  Macreadys  perfomiancc  of 
Macbeth  and  had  become  imbued  with  the  influence  of 
liis  style,  copied  liim  in  the  Dagger  Scene  and  at  somcr 
other  points,  as  in  dropping  the  truncheon  from  tlie 
extended  right  hand,  at  '*Tbc  queen,  my  lord,  ia 
dead."  Wallack,  a  superb  actor  when  be  chose  to  be, 
even  copied  Macready's  grunts,  gasps,  and  long,  por* 
teotous  pauses.  As  Macbeth  Wallaek's  exit  into  the 
King'9  chamber,  at  *'IIcsr  it  not,  Duncan,"  was  pro- 
longed to  such  an  extent  that  his  left  leg  remained  in 
view  of  the  audience  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
rest  of  his  person  had  disappeared*  Davenport  was 
a  noble  and  impressive  figure  as  Macbeth  and  bEs 
acting    evinced    a    greatly    excited    imaginatioiit    on 
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acutely  sympathetic  sense  of  the  mysterj-^  and  terror 
of  preternatural  agencies  of  evil  controlling  the  aclions 
and  determining  tlie  destiny  of  a  buiuan  being,  abso- 
liile  authority,  and  complete  competence  in  the  artistic 
expression  of  a  distinct  and  right  ideal.  His  elocution 
in  tliis  part  was  exceptionally  fine.  He  used,  in  the 
Banquet  Scene,  the  effective  stage  business  vrliich  had 
been  invented  by  Macready.^not  striving  to  repel 
the  horrible  spectre,  but  shrinking  from  it,  hiding  his 
face,  and  then,  on  fearfully  recovering  and  observing 
that  the  phantom  had  vanished,  evincing  delirioufi 
exultation:  '*\\Tiy.  so,  being  gone  I  am  a  man  againl" 
He  elicited  the  great  pathos  that  is  in  the  part,  and  he 
laid  much  stress  on  the  frightfij  energy  of  despera- 
tion by  whieli,  toward  tlie  last  of  his  wretched  life,  the 
win  of  Macbeth  is  reanimated.  There  was  not  in  his 
performanctr  any  attempt  at  eccentricity  of  embellish- 
ment: it  was  simple,  and  it  exactly  exemphfied  the 
good  designation  of  the  character  conveyed  in  a  few 
words  b>'  that  deep  thinker  and  extraordinary  writer 
Bulwer-Lj-tton: 

"Machrth  was  tho  kind  of  character  which  is  mott  liabto 
to  be  Influenced  by  a  bi-licf  in  supt^maturid  agencies,  a  miLa 
who  is  acutely  ffciuitivc  to  all  improssions,  who  hns  a  rcstlcas 
imAKination  more  powerful  than  his  will*  .  ,  .  who  haa 
moral  weakness  and  physical  courag«,  and  who  alternates  pci^ 
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petiuUly  Ix-iwcrn  terror  und  Jarimg, — A  tromUor  wh«n  op- 
posed by  hi»  conscience  nnd  a  wturior  when  ck-tiMl  by  hia 
foe." 

Tie  simplicity  so  cotnmendRble  in  Davenport's 
treatment  of  "Macbetli"  afforded  a  grateful  relief 
frojii  the  custom,  long  prevalent,  of  overloading  that 
marvellous  play  with  artificial  trappings  inconsistent 
with  its  spirit  and  detrimental  to  its  rightful  dramatic 
effect.  Ho  one  of  hihakcspeare's  plays  has  been  sub- 
jected to  so  much  of  misdirected  experiment.  The 
stage  history  of  the  play  mentions  many  devices  that 
one  or  another  experimentalist  has  applied  in  the 
strenuous  endeavor  to  exhibit  novelty  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  it,  particularly  where  there  is  emploj-ment  of 
phantoms.  In  Davenaut's  veniioa,  while  Banquo  was 
personated  by  one  actor  (Smith),  whose  countenance 
was  engaghig,  the  Ghost  of  Baiiq^io  was  personated  by 
another  actor  (Sandford),  whose  face  was  ugly.  On 
one  oecajdon  Kemble,  as  already  noted,  introduced 
gnomes  and  a  lake,  on  the  principle  of  the  "real  tubs" 
of  Mr>  Crummies.  Fluctuation  between  the  text  of 
Shakespeare  and  that  of  Davcnant  has  been  frequent, 
Samuel  Phelps,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  actors, 
when  he  assumed  manaf?cment  of  Sadler's  Wdls 
Theatre, — where  so  much  was  accomplished  for  the 
art  of  acting  and  the  benefit  of  the  public, — began. 
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May  27>  1844,  with  a  production  of  ''Macbeth,"  but 
although  a  iftaunch  contender  for  the  original  teszt  of 
the  pnel  he  presented  a  variant  of  Davenanl's  version. 
Afterward,  on  September  27,  1847,  he  effected  anotlnrr 
revival  of  the  tragedy,  on  that  occasion  reverting  to 
Sliakespeare  and  scnjpulously  following  the  stage 
directions  pven  in  the  original, — directions  which  cast 
an  instructive  liglit  on  the  coarse  mamier  in  wliich  plays 
were  presented  in  the  poet's  time.  3/«r6tt6  was  killed 
"off  tlic  scene"  and  his  head  was  brought  in  on  a  pole,  as 
ordered  in  the  First  Folio-  The  embodiment  of 
Macbeth  by  Phelps  was  declared,  by  some  contcm- 
porarj'  writers^  to  surpass  tliat  given  by  I^Iacreadyt 
then  famous  in  the  part  and  generally  accepted  as 
incomparable.  The  London  "Athenaeum"  staled,  of 
Phelps's  Macbeth,  that  "iince  Edmund  Kcan  we  have 
seen  nothing  better  for  vigor  and  vivid  effect," 
Earnest  commendation  was  bestowed  on  his  impart- 
ment  of  ima^^nutive  influence  and  poetic  feeling  in  the 
acting  of  Slacbeih  and  on  Itis  ref^toration  of  tlie  original 
text,  but  his  bringing  in  of  the  gory  head  of  tlie 
slaughtered  tyrant  was  condemned  as  '*a  mistaken  lil- 
erality."  In  Phclpss  first  presentment  of  "Macbeth" 
Lady  Macbeih  was  acted  by  Mrs*  Warner,  whose  per- 
formance was  declared  to  be  admirable  in  everj*  par- 
ticular. The  practice  of  juggling  with  Shakespearean 
spectres    still    continues.       Tfecatc's    numerous    vocal 


spirits  sti]]  warble  and  Pepper's  Ghost  invention  has 
been  utilised. 


AMBRtCAN   STAOE. 

Many  representatives  of  Macbeth  have  appeared 
on  the  American  Sta^e;  few  are  extolled  in  authen- 
tie  dramatic  biography  and  few  are  remembered. 
Cooper's  fame  in  it  has  not  perished.  John  Ber- 
rard  (1888),  a  sagacious  jndge  of  actings  deemed 
Cooper's  performance  of  Macbeth  '*only  inferior  to 
GarrickV;  S.  C  Carpenter  (1810),  a  competent  critic, 
declared  it  "preferable,  in  many  parts,  to  those  o( 
Kemble  and  Cooke";  and  Joseph  T.  Buckingham^  a 
much  respected  authority,  sixty  years  ago  aiid  more, 
characterized  it  ax  ''terribly  sublime"  and  "certainly 
Cooper's  masterpiece."  According  to  Buckingham 
''he  played  the  Dagger  Scene  in  a  style  altogether 
his  own*'  and  made  it  '*onc  of  the  sublimcst  efforts 
of  human  genius-  The  lerrible  agonies  of  his  mind, 
proclaiming  their  existence  with  'most  nuraculouN 
organ/  were  too  powerful  to  be  long  the  objt-ct  of 
attention.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  play,  after 
Macbeth  has  'supped  full  with  horrors/  the  moral 
reflections  were  given  with  such  exquisite  beauty  and 
fcchng  thai  we  almost  forget  the  crimes  of  the  mur- 
derer and  pity  Ihe  wr4.'tehed  victim  writhing  with  the 
tortures  of  his  own  conscience/' 
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EDWIK  FORREOT. 

Forrest*s  ideal  of  Macbeth  was  that  of  tbe  robust 
warriur.  At  his  first  entrance  lie  was  simply  a 
victorious  railitaiy  chieftain  reluming  home  from  the 
wars,  cheerful  and  with  nothing  in  his  appearance 
indicative  of  anistep  prepossession.  The  burly 
figure  lacked  distinction-  The  manner  of  speech 
was  commonplace.  Macbeth  comments  on  the  state 
of  the  weather,  but  he  is  already  brooding  over 
an  ambitious,  treacherous,  evil  thought.  Forrest's 
misfortune  in  that  character  and  in  kindred  characters 
was  lack  of  imagination.  His  realm  was  that  of  fact 
and  obvious,  human  feeling — the  realm  of  Othello  and 
Firf/inhis.  His  embodiment  of  Macbeth  was  unwieldy, 
lumbering,  prosaic;  effective  at  some  points  by  reason 
of  violent  action  and  sonorous  vocallsm,  but  com- 
pletely deficient  of  mystical  atmosphere — the  sense  of 
being  haunted  and  of  being  impelled  by  preteniatural 
powers  of  evil.  He  did  not  particularly  like  tbe  part, 
and  he  decidedly  disliked  to  share  with  any  other 
performer  the  chief  honors  of  a  representation-  After 
his  experience  in  London,  whare  he  played  for 
a  short  season  in  lS4to  ivith  Charlotte  Cushman,  who, 
as  Ladp  Macbeth,  obscured  his  popularity,  he  sel- 
dom appeared  in  tlie  tragedy  and  his  appearance  in  it 
did    not    enhance    liis    prcjfessional    reputation.      He 
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customarily  dressed  Machefh  in  ahoti  breeches  and  a 
cloth  tunic,  belted  at  the  waist  and  extending  from 
neck  to  knees.  Flat  rings  of  metal  sewed  on  the  tunic 
gave  that  garment  a  resemblance  to  chain-mail.  The 
sleeves  reached  to  the  wrists,  which  were  provided 
with  cuiFs,  Over-sleeves  e:^tended  from  the  shoulders 
hrif-way  to  tile  elbows-  At  the  neck  the  tuiuc  was 
edged  with  white  linen.  Over  the  right  thigh  was  sus- 
pended a  long  dirk;  over  the  left  thigh  a  sword. 
Across  the  left  shoulder  a  cord  was  passed,  sustaining 
a  horu.  The  actor'^  large»  liirstite  U*g»  were  bare 
from  knees  to  ankles,  and  his  feet  were  furnished  with 
thonged  sandals.  At  his  first  and  second  entrances 
and  also  in  the  scenes  of  battle  be  carried  on  his 
left  arm  a  metal-covered  "target,"  having  a  long, 
massive  spike  in  the  centre  of  it.  His  head  was 
covLTcd  by  a  wig  of  short,  dark  hair,  and  usually  bis 
face  prL'sentcd  emltellislinients  of  a  mustadie,  a  "Hp- 
tuftf"  and  small  side-whiskers.  On  the  head  was  a 
large  cloth  cap  somewhat  resembling  a  tam  o'  shanter, 
about  which  was  tn^ined  a  wide  band  ornamented  with 
steel  spangles,  and  in  the  front  of  which,  fastened 
tjy  a  clasp  in  the  shape  of  a  thistle,  were  two  long 
feathers, 

^H  In  one  of  Forrest's  productions  of  *'Macbeth"  (he 
r  did  not  invariably  employ  the  same  business)  he 
I         employed    a    device    which    I    believe    was    original 
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with  him, — certauily  I  never  saw  or  heftrd  of  any 
one  else  who  used  il» — and  it  is  worthy  of  record  tis 
being  more  iniaginAtive  than  most  of  his  technical 
expedients  were.  After  Macbeth  bad  entered  the 
Kin;/'H  chiniher  to  do  the  murder,  the  scene  la*inf{ 
a  courtyard  within  the  Castle  of  Inverness  open  to 
the  sky,  the  three  tVitchcs  appealed  above  the  fret- 
ted battlements  at  the  back,  slowly  and  steathily 
rising,  as  if  they  were  floating  in  the  air  and  had 
come  to  preside  and  exult  over  the  atrocious  crime 
which  they  had  stimulated  their  victim  to  commit 
There  are  several  ways  in  which  tliat  idea,  with  the 
aid  of  modern  mechanical  devices,  could  weirdly  and 
well  be  employed,  though  perhaps  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  expedient  does  not  detract  from  the 
awful  suspense  of  a  supreme  moment;  whether  prefer- 
ence should  not  be  given  to  a  vneant^  dim  scene  and  a 
momentary  deathlike  stillness  hpfore  Lady  Macbeth 
enters,  saying  "That  which  hath  made  them  dmnk 
hath  made  me  bold";  but  it  is  remembered  as  having 
caused  ft  thrill, 

Jolm  McCuUough  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  both  of 
whom  were  airlent  admirers  of  Forrest,  followed  his 
example  to  a  slight  extent  in  the  dressing  and  acting 
of  Macbeth,  but  each  of  them,  possessing  more  gentle* 
ness  of  tcnipcrament  and  naturally  more  refinement 
of  style,  almost  insensibly  modified  their  respective 
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emEodments  of  the  character,  Barrett  in  particular, — 
-who  acted  the  part  when  associated  with  Charlotte 
Cushman^ — corn-eying  in  a  large  measure  tlic  imngeiy 
and  the  (Icsolatc  pathos  of  it*  Neither  McCuIlough 
nor  Barrett,  however,  stooj  boldly  out  froni  the  gen- 
eral rank  of  actors  in  that  character. 


KDWIS    BOOTH. 

In  Edwin  Booth^s  embodiment  of  Macheth  the  pre* 
dominant  qualities  were  imagination  and  poetic  sensi- 
bility. In  the  early  part  of  hi-i  professional  life  his 
idea]  wa.s  wrong  and  his  expression  of  it  indefinite 
and  crude,  but  hoth  hi<s  ideal  and  his  performance 
underwent  much  change,  from  year  to  year,  and,  at 
lasti  ceasing  to  be  melodramatic  and  violent  became 
clear  and  smooth,  presenting  a  distinct  study  of  fiend- 
tn!jpired»  compulsory  criminality.  Like  Macready, 
whom  he  never  saw.  Booth,  uitiniately,  iii^sled  ou 
inherent  majesty  and  mattial  heroism  as  tl»c  basis 
of  the  character,  lie  had  seen  liis  famous  father 
in  tlic  part*  and  be  derived  bis  ideal  from  that 
instructive  example  as  well  as  from  devoted  study 
of  Shakespeare's  \xx\.  He  told  me  that,  on  an 
occasion  when  he  was  to  act  Macbeth  in  association 
with  Charlotte  Cushman  and  was  rehearsing  with 
her  she  expressed  interest  in  his  treatment  of  the 
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part,   hut  good-naturedly  disAeiilcd   from   it,   sayii 
"Macbeth  lA  ibc  great-grmndfathcr  of  all  tlie  Bowel 
nulians.*'     That  estimate  of  the  character  would 
warranted    if    the   fact    were   ignored   that    Macbeth 
(though,    indeed,    before    meeting    the     Witches 
appears   U.t  have  thought   of  ramming  Duncan   fi 
his  pftth  to  tlie  throne,  and  to  hare  communicated  hii 
thought  to  his  wife)  is  irrt-sistibly  impelled  and  vii 
lent]y  precipitated  into  perpetration  of  crime  by 
overwhelming  demoniacal  power.     Upon   any   otl 
theor>\  lue&utime,  Macbeth  is  a  mere  monster,  a  aoi 
of   mediieval,    romantically    glossed,    hlonk-versc    Bi 
Sikcs,  and  utterly  abhorrent     It  should  he  obscrr^ 
a^  illuminative  on  this  point,  tliat  Macbeth  is  ncv< 
shown  OS  exultant  in  crime,  but  always,  before 
after,  as  tortured  on  the  borders  of  it,  and  ultimately 
a<i  in  u  delirium  of  despcrratioii.     Edwin  Booth  took 
high,  poetic  view  of  the  character^  and,  as  his  genii 
was  tragic,  his  appearance  romantic,  his  action  super! 
and  his  elocution  perfect,  he  gave  a  magniticcnt  pei 
fonnanoe.     His   acute  comprehension   of   Macbeth't 
nature  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  tragedy  was  particnlarl; 
exhibited  in  his  thrilling  utterance  of  those  expressive 
speeches  which  abound  with  weird,  imaginative  flgure^H 
and  phrases, — night's  yawning  peat,  the  blanket  of  the 
dark,  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell,  the  rooky  wood,  the 
shard-borne  beetle,  the  sentinel  wolf,  the  silcDt  borror. 
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the  walkuig  shadow,  the  winds  that  Rght  against  the 
churches,— fig  11  lea  and  phritscn  tliat  denote  an  atmos- 
phere of  baleful  omen  and  shuddering  dread,  envelop- 
ing and  permeating  the  whole  play  and  making  it 
inexpressibly  awful.  The  pfl^sages  he^nning  "Had  I 
but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance"  and  "She  should 
have  died  hereafter"  ean  never  have  been  spoken  with 
deeper  feeling  or  more  ext|uisite  beauty  of  elocutiont 
conveying  their  message  of  grief  and  despair  straight 
to  the  heart,  than  were  evinced  in  his  delivery  of  them- 
"UTien  he  said  ''Now  o'er  the  one  half  world  Nature 
fieems  dead"  he  appeared  tlie  authentic  image  of 
demoriiae  obsession.  His  tremulous  absorption  and 
electrieal  frenzy  when  gazing  on  the  vacant  chair 
in  which  Macbeth  sees  the  Ghost  of  Banguo  were  so 
terrific  that  it  made  the  phantom  a  reality  to  the 
spectator.  His  conflict  with  Macduff  at  the  close  was 
friglitful  in  its  mnmocnl  vitality,  expressive  Ui  tiie 
ntjuost  po-ssihic  extent  of  the  retrklessness  of  defiant 
valor  and  the  fury  of  desperation.  AVlicn  he  was 
beaten  down  and  bereft  of  lus  sword  be  wildly  fought 
on,  stabbing  the  air  with  his  hand,  and  on  receiving 
the  death-blow  reared  himself  for  a  moment  tn  agony, 
and  then  plunged  forwanl,  dead,  at  the  feet  of  bis 
antagonist.  That  also  was  the  elder  Booth's  way  of 
closing  the  performance  of  Macbeth — to  die  as  a  man 
predestined  to  perish,  knowing  bis  doom,  but  fiercely 
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figbting  to  the  last.  The  power  cif  art,  said  Goethe, 
consists  tn  conveying  your  ioipressions.  Edwin  Booth 
possessed  th&t  power  in  a  superlative  degree*  and  his 
embodiment  of  Macbeth,  fulliiling  every  mental  and 
spiritual  condition  of  the  part,  was  the  most  poetic 
that  has  been  seen  in  our  time-  It  did  not,  however, 
please  everybody.  Forrest,  who  disliked  Booth,— 
not  perhaps  unnaturally,  e.s  Booth  surpassed  him  rs  on 
actor  and  succeeded  him  in  leadership  of  the  stage, — 
was  emphatic  in  disapproval  of  it  At  a  theatre 
iu  Philadelphia  that  veteran  attended  a  performance 
of  the  traced}'  in  which  Booth  and  Charlotte  Cush- 
tnnn  played  the  two  great  parts.  With  him  was 
John  McCullough,  who  told  me  of  the  incident.  At 
MachctJiB  first  entrance  Forrest  snorted  with  disgust. 
Booth,  preoccupied  and  moody,  was  gazing  toward 
the  ground.  ^'What's  the  damn"  fool  doingf"  For- 
rest asked:  "He  looks  like  a  super  hunting  for  a 
sixpence."  When  Miss  Cushniaii,  in  the  S)eep*wa)k* 
ing  Scene,  referred  to  her  "little  hand,"  his  patience 
became  completely  exhausted-  '* Little  handT'  he 
exclaimed.    "\^liy,  it's  as  big  as  a  codfisbl*' 

HENRY   IRVINGp 

All   things   considered,    the    most    impressive    pro- 
duction   of    "'Macbeth'*   that  has    been   effected    was 
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c  by  Heniy  Inring  id  1888,  Scrupulous  attcn* 
tion  was  given  by  him  to  every  detail  of  sccnco" 
a»d  costume,  and  he  acted  Macbeth  in  such  a  way 
as  to  flutter  the  critica]  Volsdanit  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean.  His  theory,  which  he  set  forth  in  writ- 
ings ttiid  caused  to  be  puhh'shed  and  widely  cir- 
culttb^d,  was  ingeniously  devised  to  create  controversy. 
"Macbeth"  (so  wrote  Irving)  "was  a  poet  with  his 
brain  and  a  villain  with  his  heart.  .  .  .  Hypocrite* 
traitor^  and  regidde,  he  threw  over  his  crimes  the 
glamour  of  his  own  poetic,  self*toiiuring  thought": 
that  is,  tJie  suiTering  of  Macbeth  was  to  be  attriluited 
not  to  pangs  of  conscience,  but  to  pangs  of  imagina- 
tion, regardless  tbat  without  conscience  the  imagina- 
tion can  not  and  does  not  cause  suffering  through 
torture  of  the  moral  sense.  The  man  was  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  lu:^  deeds,  not  st  all  in  the  cause  of  them, 
and  not  at  all  in  bis  words—which  arc  tbc  reflex  of 
his  mind  and  character  when  he  speaks  in  soliloquy^ 
and  which  plainly  express  the  utter  angiusli  of  his 
condition: 

1^  "Belter  be  vitli  Iho  dend, 

^^b  Whom  wo,  to  gfltn  our  p1ar«,  tiA<r«^  sent  to  pence, 

^^H  TEiAH  on  the  tenure  of  thf  tnind  to  lie 

^^^^^  Ia  rtttUu  tcitotyJ" 

^^In  I 
I       is  an 


In  further  support  of  his  eontcnUon  that  Macbeth 
is  an  out-and-out  villain    Imng  wrote:  ''How  iny 
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student,  whether  be  be  of  the  stage  or  not,  can  tftke 
those  lineSt  'Stran/^c  tilings  I  have  in  bead,  that  will 
to  hand;  Which  must  be  acted  ere  they  may  be 
scanned,'  and,  reading  them  in  any  light  he  may, 
can  torture  out  a  meaning  of  Macbeth'^  native  nobility 
or  honor,  I  am  truly  at  a  loss  to  conedre."  Ko 
student  could  wish  to  "torture  out"  or  in  any  other 
way  educe  any  meaning  from  the  text  of  the  tragedy 
that  the  text  does  not  eontain.  The  words,  **Strange 
things  I  have  in  head,"  el<?.»  are  spoken  by  Macbeth 
late  in  his  career  of  crime  (they  occur  at  the  end  of 
Act  III.,  Sc.  4),  and  after  he  hafi  specified,  in  a  ter- 
ribly significant  sentence,  the  desperate  condition  into 
which  tie  has  been  driven  aud  from  which  be  canoot 
escape: 

"I  am  in  blood 
Stepp'd  io  so  far,  that,  ahould  I  wade  no  ntorp, 
Returning  were  n.8  tedious  a«  go  o'er." 

The  native  nobility  of  the  man  is,  by  implication, 
premised,  and  unless  that  premise  be  admitted  the 
whole  structure  topples.  In  every  human  nature, 
however  good,  there  is  existent  a  capability  of  evil, 
but  unless  it  be  developed  it  does  not  nulitale  against 
the  goodness.  Macbeth  is  not  drawn  as  exempt 
from  himian  weakness  or  as  invulnerable  to  tempta- 
tion.    He  can  be  tempted  and  he  will  yield.     The 
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powers  of  hcU, — the  eiil  ''spirits  that  tend  on  mortal 
thought," — incarnate  in  the  Witches,  encounter  him 
Hi  precisely  tlie  moment  when  he  i*  utvsi  likely  to 
succumb,  and  they  suhdue  him  to  thtrir  pitrpo^< 
For  what  other  possible  reason  did  the  poet  introduce 
tiicm  into  the  fabric  of  his  tragedy?  It  is  sometimes 
fortunate  that  the  performances  of  actors  do  not  exem- 
plify their  theories.  Irvings  tlieory  did  not  virtually 
influetiee  either  the  splrii  or  ttie  elTeet  of  h'\s  pcrfuriti- 
fince.  There  is  an  illuminative  and  true  remark  by 
Kanny  Kcniblc  which  that  performance  prcdscly  iUus* 
tratcd;  "From  the  first  scene  of  the  play  to  the  last,  the 
wounded  soul  of  Macbeth  writhes  and  cries  and  )nx>ans 
over  its  own  deterioration;  from  the  beKinmiig  to 
the  end  of  his  career  tlic  several  stages  of  his  progress 
in  guilt  are  marked  by  Iiis  own  bitter  consciousness 
of  it."  That  realm  of  consciousness, — the  haunted 
mind,  the  aj^onized  spirit,  the  tremulous  human  will 
nenin;^  itself  to  oppose  phantoms  of  terror  and  beat- 
ing Hgainsl  Ihe  adamatittne  force  of  eternal  law, — is  the 
particular  realm  in  whieh  Ilenrj'  Tning  preeminently 
reigned,  and  accordingly,  in  the  weird  seenps  of  "Mac* 
hcth/*  the  meeting  with  the  Witches,  the  doing  of 
the  murder,  the  vision  of  "the  Wood-boltered  Banquo/' 
the  awful  desolation  at  the  close  of  the  Banquet  Scene, 
ami  the  visit  to  "the  weird  saslen,*' — "You  secret,  black, 
and  midnight  hags,  what  is't  you  do?"* — he  was  entirely 
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great.  His  stniggle  agHUi^t  collapse  after  the  disap* 
pearance  of  the  spectral  ttanqtia  and  his  appallfrd 
demeanor,  affrighted  turn  and  lingering  look  of 
borror  upon  the  empty  chair  caused  a  chill  shudder 
in  those  who  saw  him^  Although  a  tall,  wiry  man, 
Ining  did  not  possess  the  massive  phjiiique  of  the 
warrlur  who  cleaves  his  adversary  "from  the  nave  to 
the  chaps,"  and  on  the  phy&ical  side  his  Macbeth 
was  not  robust;  but  he  has  not  in  our  time*  and 
probably  not  in  any  time,  been  surpassed  in  that 
part  of  the  interpretation  of  Macbeth  which  par- 
ticularly exiiibits  the  remorse  of  a  mortal  creature  of 
good  and  e\il  environed  by  iuuuortal  spirits  of  wicked- 
ness, the  shuddering,  combative^  tortured^  afflicted  ser* 
rant  of  an  angel  of  hell.  Irving,  in  his  dressing, 
considered  jioetie  effect  rather  than  historic  accuracy, 
which,  indeed,  would  attire  old  Gaelic  warriors  m 
skills,  chiefly  their  own:  he  wore  lawny  red  hair  and 
a  long,  drooping  mustache  of  the  same  color,  and 
he  made  much  use  of  picturesque,  draped  cloaks — 
garments  which  he  wore  with  more  grace  than  any 
other  actor  has  shown  whom  I  ever  saw.  In  the 
Combat  Scene  wth  wliich  it  is  eustomary  to  dose 
the  performance  he  wore  complete  armor  that  made 
the  doomed  King  gleam  afar  like  a  toweT  of  gold. 
When  he  first  acted  Macbeth,  in  1875,  and  when  he 
repeated  the  performance,  in  1888,  he  introduced  the 
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visible  Ghost  of  Banquo,  iu  the  Banquet  Scene,  in 
accordance  with  t)ie  olil  stngtf  custom,  liiil  ulllmately 
he  discarded  that  expedient  and  left  the  spectre 
to  the  perceptive  imagination-  His  earlier  practice, 
in  closing  that  scene,  was  to  take  a  blazing  torch 
from  a  sconce  on  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  ''room  of 
state"  and  then,  turning  away^  to  become  suddenly 
again  freii/ied  with  fear  and  horror^  dash  the  torch 
to  the  ground,  muffle  his  face  in  his  robe  and  reel 
against  the  pillafp — Ladg  Macbeth,  mconwlule,  kneel- 
ing at  his  feet  and  gazing  up  at  him  in  sympathetic 
agony.  That  extravagant  business  he  did  not  retain. 
His  final  treatment  of  the  sztualtun  wks  lo  uiuvr 
toward  the  hack  of  the  sceric^  where  there  were  several 
wide,  shallow  steps, — the  ^ucen  walking  at  his  right 
and  assisting  him  to  more.  When  the  steps  were 
reached  the  Quetn  ascended,  so  as  to  be  a  little  above 
him,  and  he  pau^ied,  bis  extended  riuht  arm  resting 
in  her  grasp,  and  ufler  a  moment,  as  tfaough  by  bur- 
rible,  irresistible  compulsion,  he  slowly  turned  till 
bis  gaze  could  settle  on  the  empty  stool,  at  which  he 
looked  with  an  awful  glare  of  terror,  his  eyes  grow- 
ing wide  and  wild,  and,  through  contraction  of  the 
facial  muscles,  his  long  mustache  fairly  brhttling  with 
frigid  The  picture,  over  which  the  curtain  descended^ 
was  afflicting  and  terrible.  "Macbeth"  was  acted,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  revival  in  1888>  151   times — a 
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much  longer  nin  than  has  been  obtained  for  that 
tragtdy  at  any  other  time  or  in  any  other  place. 
It  wfts  during  that  season  that  the  accomplished 
Herman  Vezin  acted  Macbeth,  in  Irving's  place,  the 
latter  being  illj  from  January  17  to  26»  1&89. 


TOMMASO  SALVTML 

In  Acting  there  arc  two  basic  elements, — the  thing 
that  is  done  and  the  method  that  is  employed  in  doing 
it.  In  Salvini's  aottiig  the  method,  generally,  was 
unini  peach  able,  hut  in  his  representations  uf  Shake- 
spearean character  the  thing  done  was  almost  invari- 
ably wrong.  His  Macbeth  was  less  false  to  Shake- 
apeare  than  his  OtheUo;  there  was  some  fidelity  io 
his  ideal;  but  his  assumption  of  the  Thane  was 
neither  as  coherent,  as  massive,  nor  as  potent  and 
overwhelming  as  his  assumption  of  the  Moor,  He 
appeared  as  Macheik,  for  tlie  first  time  in  America, 
on  February  10.  1881,  at  Booth's  Theatre.  The  figure 
that  he  presented  was  that  of  a  huffc,  hirsute,  heavily 
armed  warrior.  His  hair  was  red  and  very  long, 
Ms  beard  thick  and  tangled,  obscuring  his  face-  He 
was  arrayed  in  skins  and  woollens  nnd  he  wore  a  large, 
spiked  hchnct.  provided  with  towering  wings.  There 
was  no  denotement  in  either  his  aspect  or  demeanor 
of  the  haunted  condition  of  Macheth't  mind.     He 
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represented  him,  suKvtantially,  as  a  barbaric  chief- 
tain, living  and  fighting  in  a  barbaric  age.  His 
hifitrionic  skill  was  eflFectively  shown  in  Macbeth'^ 
peculiar  cnnteniplation  of  King  Duncan,  at  their  first 
meeting,  his  manner  of  listening  to  Banquo'i  words 
about  "allegiance/'  his  expression  of  Macbeth's 
remorse  after  the  commission  of  the  murder,  and 
his  abrupt  transition  from  delmum  to  courtesy,  iQ 
the  Banquet  Scene.  The  chief  merit  of  his  per- 
formance was  his  fine  deliver}-  of  the  speech  beginning 
"Mclhought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  'Sleep  no  morel' '' 
His  behavior  after  the  murder  of  the  King  was  in 
purpose  both  terrific  and  piteous»  yet  it  was  so 
ohWnusly  mechanical  that  no  effect  of  pathos  resulted 
from  it.  The  despairing  cTy  '*Wake  Duncan  with 
thy  knocking!"  was  given  in  a  quick,  sharp  tone, 
indicative  of  nothing  but  impatience.  No  effect  of 
intent,  ominous  preoccupation  was  produced  by  his 
manner  of  reply  to  the  question  (usually  asked  twice) 
"Goes  the  king  hence  to-day?"  at  thr  awful  mo'nciit 
when  the  murderer  is  awaiting  the  discovery  of  the 
murder.  The  manner  of  Sah-ini's  Macbeth  toward 
his  wife  was  merely  domestic,  commonplace,  such  as 
might  befit  a  John  ilildjnaif,  and  his  speech  was 
colloquial, — a  ktrtd  of  manner  and  speech  that  is 
distinctly  inharmonious  with  poetics!  tragedy.  Tlie 
treatment  of  the  Dagger  Scene  was  conventional  and 
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ineffective.     Macbeth   is  a  haunted   man^   from    the 
firsts   and   the  &ctor  of  him   should   convey   that   im*- 
prejision*     Salvint   did  not,  at  any  moment   in    the 
perfonnancc,  convey  it.     No  sense  was  imparted  by 
him  of  the  influence  of  "supcrnulura!  soliciting/'    The 
intention  to  indicate  an  ambitious  mind  fatally  tempted 
and  a  vacillaiit  will  propelled  into  crime  mJsht  have 
existed,  but  it  was  not  decisivc*ly  shown.     The  spec- 
tator, never  enthralled  by  the   performance,  was  left 
free  to  observe  with  cool  attention  the  professional 
mechanism  of  it.    At  the  dose  of  Machcfh'n  colloquy 
with  the  villains  whom  he  employs  to  murder  Banquo 
those  wretches  tried,  with  fawning  servility,  to  seize 
the  hem  of  his  regal  robe,  and  thereupon  he  repulsed 
them  with  a  deportment  of  imperial  disdatn  and  a 
momentary   shudder.     The  Ghmt  of  Banquo,  gory 
and  besmirched,  was,  in  the  Banquet  Scene,  produced 
in  the  Kiv^'j/  chair  and  likewise  brou;?ht  up  through 
a    trap-door,    and    Macbeth    raved    and    ranted    and 
gesticulated,   in   the   spectral    presence,    after   a   con- 
ventional manner.    For  one  fleeting  moment,  though, 
the  actor  imparted  a  thrill  of  terror  when  be  swiftly 
hid  his  head  in  his  robe.    At  the  end  of  the  Caldron 
Scene  he  became  insensible   and   fell,  headlong,   and 
Hecate  and  the  Three  Witches  reapjieared  and  hov- 
ered  over  him,   wth   mysterious,   grewsome   gestures. 
That  unwarranted  expedient, — ^which  is  directly  at 
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variance  with  the  text  and  also  intemiptiTc  of  the 
action, — together  with  the  introduction  of  the  Third 
Murderer,  usually  omitted  in  Act  III.,  Sc.  3,  and 
the  slaughter  of  Banqno  in  the  presenc^c  of  the  audi- 
ence, were  the  diief  novelties  of  sta^  business  in 
Salviiij's  singularly  utumaginatlve,  even  prosaic^ 
representation  of  the  tragedy. 

VAHIUUS   USNTIUN. 

Descant  nn  individual  performances  of  Macbeth 
might  be  prolonged  till  "the  crack  of  doom*'  to  which 
he  refers*  The  line  of  them,  seemingly,  is  endless,  and 
BO  is  the  critical  discussion  of  them.  Mention  hem 
of  A  few  names  which  have  been  associated  with  the 
part  will  usefully  augment  a  re<.<ord  whicli  cannot  be 
made  absolutely  complete.  George  Bennett,  Junius 
13rutU3  Booth,  Edmon  S,  Conner,  Frederick  B.  Con- 
way, Charles  W.  Couldock,  Charles  Dillon,  Barton 
lUlI,  George  W.  Jamieson,  Charles  John  Kcan, 
Charles  R-  Pope,  James  Booth  Roberts,  William  E. 
Slieridan.  George  Vandenhoff,  Daniel  Wilniarth  Wal- 
ler. James  William  Wallack^  Charleji  F,  Coghlan,  and 
Joseph  Hawnrth  acted  Macbctk,  and  all  those  per- 
formers, except  Bennett,  were  seen  on  the  American 
Stage.  Bennett  was  an  actor  of  the  Kemblc  sdiool, 
and    his  repertorj*  included   not   only  Macbeth    but 
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Hamlet,  Shyloch.  Othello,  logo,  and  Richard  the 
Third.  His  performances  were  described  by  the  old 
eritic  James  A.  Her&ud  as  of  a  'Vough  and  vigorous 
character,  with  a  iiugG  of  poetic  extravagance  in 
tlietn/'  Junius  Bnituii  Hooth,  as  Macbrth,  wa*i 
highly  commended  tor  much  and  various  excellence 
and  especially  for  his  skill  in  speaking  false  sentiments 
with  pretended  sincerity,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  as 
Macbeth,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt,  "exliibited  nothing 
but   a   tlespcrate   craftiness." 

Many  years  bave  passed  since  William  Creswick 
WAS  seen  on  our  stage,  and  the  memory  of  his  acting 
has  gradually  faded.  He  was  a  man  of  gentle 
temperament,  a  ripe  scholar,  and  in  his  profession 
exceptionally  ahle,  amply  experienced,  and  highly  dis- 
tinguished. His  acting  was  uninspired,  but  it  was 
impiessive  by  reason  of  fine  intelligence  and  M-inning 
sincerity.  Characters  which  arc  intellectual  end  con- 
templative rather  than  those  which  are  passionate 
seemed  to  be  the  more  influential  in  arousing  his  sjth- 
pathy  and  eliciting  his  liest  art.  In  1871  he  acted  at 
Booth's  Theatre  as  Macbeth,  in  association  with  Chnt- 
Jottc  Cushman,  giving  a  performance  which,  while  some- 
what inert,  wm  replete  with  finely  suggestive  touches, 
indicating  a  right  comprehension  of  the  character  and 
an  expert  method  of  expression.  Macheth't  delirium 
of  remorse  and  horrnr,   after  the  conrmiisslon  of  the 
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murder,  was  efFectirely  exhibited,  and  in  the  pathetic 
moments  at  the  close  of  the  Banquet  Sccnet  when  the 
guilty  wretch  collapses  under  the  stXrain  of  fear  &nd 
horror,  the  humanity  which  suffuses  Shakespeare's 
conception  of  the  part  and  which  is  essential  to  a 
right  representation  of  it  was  sitrongly  emphasized 
and  toucliingly  conveyed, 

George  Vandenhoff,  son  of  the  more  renowned 
English  actor  John  Vandeiihoff  (1790-1861),  was  a 
popular  representative  of  Shakespearean  characters 
sixty  years  ago,  and  his  pcrfdmiaiice  of  Macbeth, 
which  was  seen  as  late  as  tlic  time  when  Charlotte 
Cushman  filially  left  the  stage,  was  much  admired 
in  iXs  day.  He  was  an  accomplished  artist,  presenting 
every  part  that  he  played  in  a  symmetrical  form  and 
enliancing  tlie  symmetry  of  tiis  artistic  fahrics  hy  the 
melody  and  grace  of  tiis  elocution.  His  manifcstatian 
of  Mccbctys  mental  strife, — the  last  effort  of  his  bet- 
ter nature  to  withstand  c^il  impulse,  immediately  hc- 
fore  the  murder  of  Duncan. — was  in  the  highest  degree 
affecting,  and  at  the  moment  of  tbe  knocking  at  the 
gate  he  cxpnraued  affriglited  conscioiisnesA  of  guilt 
arnl  terror  of  discovery  in  a  way  to  thrill  the  heart. 
He  created  an  overwhelming  effect  of  pathos,  also, 
in  showing  the  agony  of  a  remorse  which  yet  cannot 
impede  the  deadly  purpose  of  "slaughterous  thoughts," 
in  the  scene,  Act  III.|  Sc.  2»  precedent  to  that  of 
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the  Banquet,  when  he  is  found  by  Lady  Macbeth^ 
olonc  and  brooding  over  crimes  that  have  been  com* 
nutted  and  crimes  that  must  follow-  The  touching 
lines  "Duncan  is  in  his  grave,"  etc.^  as  spoken  by  him* 
were  made  to  impArt  an  infimtude  nf  desolation.  A 
sense  of  completeness  of  artistic  finish  rather  than 
of  emphatic  points  lingers  in  recollection  of  Van- 
denhoff's  Macbeth,  Around  the  whole  personation 
there  was  a  poetic  atmosphere  of  mingled  splen- 
dor and  gloom^  ss  when  the  fading  sunset  light 
is  slowly  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  impending 
stonn. 

Charles  Cogblou  applied  to  Macbeth  a  "natural'* 
method,  in  itself  pleasing  but  not  appropriate.  His 
evolution  of  the  power  and  pathos  of  the  i>art  was 
sluggish  and  indefinite.  His  reading  of  the  text 
was  often  beautifnh  He  expressed  the  weak  will  of 
the  haunted  murderer  but  not  his  miser>',  yet  his 
voice  and  action  at  '*Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knock- 
ing" and  at  "Protest  me  the  baby  of  a  girl"  indicated 
u  sense  of  suffering  and  deliriimi.  He  proved  unequal 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
but  he  was  exceptionally  expressive  in  the  colloquy 
with  the  Murderers  employed  to  Idll  Banquo.  The 
pathetic  passage  xvliich  follows  the  diaruption  of  the 
Banqaet  was  omitted,  and  an  astonishing  funeral 
service,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  surpliced 
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clergj'raen  participated,  was  instantaneouKly  inlro- 
duced,  upon  the  discovery  that  Duncan  Imd  been  mur- 
dered. Mrs*  I,aiigtry,  as  Lady  Macbeth^  was  Cogh- 
lan  s  associate  in  the  presentation  of  the  trft(fedy^  which 
occurred  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York, 
on  Januar>'  21,  1889. 

Joseph  Hawortb,  an  actor  of  uncommon  ability, 
whose  style  had  been  formed  under  tlie  excellent 
innuenre  of  John  McCullough  and  in  whose  deatli 
the  stnge  suffered  a  srrious  Ioss»  attempted  the  part 
of  Macbeth,  in  association  with  Mmc.  Modjcska,  in 
18D8,  but  proved  unequal  to  its  exacting  requirements. 
March,  1899,  when  Mmc-  Modjcska  apjain  pre- 
lhI  the  tragedy  in  New  York,  Macbelh  was  undei^ 
taken  by  Mr,  John  E,  Kellerd,  an  admirable,  con- 
scientious, ambitious  actor,  hut  iinsuited  both  by  tcm* 
pcrumcnt  and  style  to  that  part. 


nOBERT    BRUCE    MANTELL, 

Robert  ManteU's  impcrsonattcm  of  Macbeth  when» 
November  13,  1905,  at  the  Garden  Theatre,  Xtw 
York,  he  first  assumed  thnt  part  in  America  (he  had, 
many  years  before,  acted  it,  at  short  notice,  in  the 
British  provinces),  was  undecided  in  ideal  and  melo* 
drumiitic  in  expression,  but  by  study  and  practice  it 
was  gradually  maturedt  until  it  became  what  now  it  is* 
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a  work  or  perceptive  ima^'nation^  cumulative   power, 
and  evenly  siist«ir>ed  and  vignrous  display.    Among  all 
the  characters  drawn  by  Shakespeare  there  is  no  one 
whose  speech  is  as  amply  replete  as  that  of  Macbeth 
is  with  poetic  ima>;ery^  and  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  an  actor  of  sensibility  long  to  continue  repeating  ^ 
his  words   without   Iieeoming  imbued   with   Uie   weird^^ 
spirit   of  the  character.     Mantel],   Imally,  embodied 
Macbeth  as  a  man  onginally  noble  and  of  a  bind 
disposition  who»  at  a  moment  when  insatiate  ambi- 
tion has  made  him  peculiarly  susceptible  to  wicked 
enticement,    is   enmeshed   by   those   dark   and   deadly 
forces   of  evil   which   xteadfaHtly   cnntei>d   with   good^^j 
throughout  universal  life,  and  tbu.^  becomed  a  remorse- ^^ 
ful,  tortured,  suffering  victim-     The  spectator  of  his  ^ 
perforntauce  saw,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  Macbcth^^M 
an  unmistakable  warrior,  a  man  of  large,  powerful,  pan* 
oplied  frame,  outwardly  calm  but  inwardly  stirred  and 
shaken  by  conflicting  emotions,  his  face  pale,  his  features 
bold,  hts  hair  and  mustache  dark  and  long, — enhanc- 
ing in  his  aspect  the  clement  of  the  picturesque, — 
and  his  demeanor  communicative  of  a  sense  of  mystery 
and  dread.     The  implied  theorj', — entirely  tenable, 
was  that  Macbeth  lias  been  brooding  over  the  idea  of 
making  himself  King,  and  unawares  has  already  been 
approached  by  those  ministers  of  sin  who  eventually 
meet  him  on  the  "blasted  heath"  and  by  "prophetic 
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in  ever  intTeiising  agony.  The  srnsib!Iitj'  of  the 
performance  was  acut«,  the  feeling  intense,  the  pas- 
sion volubly  uttered,  the  action,  cspeeially  at  the 
climax  of  the  Banquet  Scene,  instinct  with  6^7 
vitality.  As  the  performance  proceecleil  the  effect 
of  KulTering  upon  the  physical  condition  wms  inciicatetl 
hy  the  haggard  visuge,  the  deepening  tones  of  the 
voice,  the  fevered  manner,  and  the  graying  of  the 
hair.  The  actual  Ghost  was  introduced  in  the  Banquet 
Scene,  and  the  effect  was  exceptionally  bad,  because 
of  bad  management  of  Uglitsi  and  the  insignificance 
of  the  player  assigned  to  net  Banquo.  The  fight 
was  one  of  desperate  ferocitj'.  Throughout  tlic  latter 
part  of  the  play  Mantcll's  Macbeth  was  a  man 
oppressed  alike  in  mind  and  body,  but  defiant  and 
terrible.  One  of  his  principal  costumes  comprised  a 
woollen  jerkin,  reaching  nearly  to  the  kneeB>  leathern 
samial-shacs,  thongs  twined  over  tights  on  the  legs, 
a  breastplate  of  leather  studded  ivith  metal  squarea, 
chain  mail  about  the  neck,  a  long  cloak  ornamented 
mth  fret-work  around  its  edge,  a  helmet,  surnKiiinted 
by  a  single  feather  of  the  eagle,  as  a  plume,  and 
having  metal  wings  on  either  side.  He  carried,  by 
turns  tt»  occasion  required^  a  hcitlle-ax,  a  truncheon, 
and  a  sword. 

It  ia  by  the  voice  more  dcdavely  than   by  any 
other  mcau5  that  the  soul  reveals  itself.     MantcU's 
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voice  bos  hccn  injured  by  ban)  tisagr  during  muny 
yeani  of  acting  in  "onc-iiight  stands," — by  the  strain 
put  upon  it  through  effort  to  carry  all  the  weight 
of  performances  and  to  satisfy  an  injudicious  public 
taste  as  to  acting, — but  it  retains  much  of  its  originul 
quality,  diaracterr  and  power,  and  it  is  oiu:  of  the  most 
sympathetic  voiceii  now  to  be  beard  in  our  Theatre* 
Though  he  ts  often  a  careless  reader  those  affecting 
speeches  of  Macbeth  which  have  been  mentioned  were 
spoken  by  Montell  as  they  have  not  t)een  spoken  by 
any  actor  since  the  days  of  Edwin  Booth, — in  tones 
so  melanclioly,  solemn,  and  afflicting,  so  fraught  with 
tlie  desolation  of  h  Aieaixrd,  hopeless  niind  and  a  broken 
heart,  that  memory  will  long  treasure  them  as  among 
the  most  expressive  and  touching  achievements  of 
elocutionary  art  that  have  been  known  in  recent 
years.  Mantells  only  serious  competitor  in  the  great 
parts  of  the  legitimate  drama  on  our  stage  is  Edward 
Hugh  Sothem,  an  actor  who,  in  every  part  which 
both  players  customarily  represent,  except  Hamlet, 
is  distinctly  inferior  to  him-  Sothcrn  appears  to 
be  the  more  ambitious,  for  he  has  wrought  himself 
out  of  bis  natural  channel:  Mantell  is,  by  nature, 
t)ettcr  equipped  for  the  great  tragic  drama.  The 
purpose  Sothem  has  manifested, — to  present  tiie  hetA 
plays  in  the  best  manner, — is  in  the  highest  degree 
honorable  to  him;  tt  is  a  splendid  evidence  of  his 
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sincerity,  inflexible  determination,  and  indefntiKable 
labor  that,  bejn;^,  as  he  is,  distinctively  a  comediaii, 
he  has  so  wroii^lit  upon  himself  thatf  while  it  ta  not 
a  great  jierfunnancc.  Ills  Hamlet  is  the  best  given 
by  any  actor  now  on  the  iVm^rican  Stage:  and  that 
achievement  seems  the  more  remarkable  and  is  the 
more  significant  when  it  is  remembered  that  Sotbem 
ii  Also  the  best  MolvoUo  of  our  day.  But  Sotbcm's 
tow  slitture  is  a  serious  dis»dviintfige  to  him,  while 
bis  unsympathetic  voice  and  often  deplorably  defec* 
tive  elocution,  his  sometimes  finical  method,  and  his 
lack  of  distinction  are  still  more  obstruetivc,  Man- 
tell  will  never  accomplish  what  once  be  mif^t  have 
done:  b7e*s  evening  is  not  tlie  time  for  beginning  & 
long  journey:  hut  he  possesses  more  natural  affinity 
with  romantic  condition  than  his  rival  does,  he  retains 
much  of  the  fierj-  spirit,  the  vibrant  nervous  intensity^ 
and  the  personal  charm  which  gained  \ictorj'  for  him 
long  ago,  and,  though  it  is  not  the  amplest  in  degree 
nor  always  manifested^  be  docs  possess  true  tragic 
power  and,  in  general,  a  direct  and  simple  style. 
Aside  from  all  consideration  of  newspaper  puMieitv 
and  of  material  prosperity  Robert  Mantell,  by  right 
of  what  he  is  and  what  he  does,  is  the  legitimate 
leader  of  the  Stage  in  America  to-day. 
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LAiiV   MACBRTH. 


Many  women  hnvc  apptarol  on  the  American 
Stage  lis  Lady  Macbeth.  Anioiiff  them,  in  the  earlier 
days  of  our  Theatrcj  were  Mrs.  Wliitlock,  Mrs. 
Merry,  Mrs-  Snellnig  Powt-ll,  Mrs.  Charlas  fiilferl, 
Mrs.  Warner,  and  Mrs.  Dulf.  Mrs.  Whitlock  was 
EUxaheth  Kcmble,  sister  of  Mrs,  Siddona,  Mrs. 
Merry  was  Aimc  Bruntoii;  after  the  death  of  her 
htisbfind,  Robert  Merrj\  the  "Delia  Crusca"  rhymester, 
she  married  Thoiims  Wigiiell,  and  after  his  dfatli 
she  married  William  Warren.  Mrs.  Pun-ell  wms  Miss 
Harrison.  Mrs.  Uilfert  was  Miss  llohnan.  daughter 
of  the  excellent  actor  Joseph  George  Holman-  Mrs. 
Warner  waa  Miss  Huddart.  Mrs.  Duff  was  I^I&ry 
Anne  Dyke,  the  first  love  of  the  poet  Thomas  ^loore, 
who  married  her  sister  Ehzabetk  Mrs.  Duff  (1795- 
1B57}  was  declared  by  many  of  the  most  thoroughly 
experienced  and  capable  contemporary  judges  of 
acting,  both  in  and  out  of  her  profession,  and  like- 
wise by  the  general  public  voice,  to  be  perfection  as 
a  tragic  actress.  She  acted  all  the  great  tragic 
bcroiues  in  Shabeiipearc.  In  later  days  Lady 
Macbeth  has  been  performed  by  Mrs.  Mason, 
Isabella  Glyn  (Mrs.  Dallas),  Mrs.  Coleman  Pope, 
Mra.  Farrcn,  Julia  Dean.  Mrs.  Barry,  Mrs. 
Bowers,  Mme.  Ponisi,  Matilda  Heron,  Faimy  Janau- 
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actick,    Clara  Morris,    Helena  Modjesko,  and   Julia 
Marlowe. 


CHARLOTTE    CUSHMAN. 


^ 


The  most  imperial  representatire  of  Lady  Macbeth 
seen  in  our  time  was  Charlotte  Cushniaiu  It  was  aa 
l^if  Macbeth  that  she  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  dramatic  stage  in  1835,  at  New  Orleans, 
and  her  personation  of  that  part  was,  for  many  years, 
a  thenie  of  ardent  popular  and  critical  adniiratuin. 
In  her  artistic  method  there  was  no  defect.  She 
embodied  the  character;  she  seemed  to  live  it;  she 
mode  her  audience  oblhioiis  that  her  exhibition  of 
wickedness  and  misery  was  mere  simulation.  Her 
ideal,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  savage^  The 
beautj'  and  the  pnthos  of  the  tragedy  are  not  fully 
expressed  unless  the  hero  and  heroine  of  it  are  suitably 
invested  with  attributes  of  humanity.  The  wife  of 
Macbeth  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  powers 
of  darkness  to  effect  his  ruin*  He  is  not  a  brutal 
ruHlan:  she  is  not  a  cruel  virago.  Shakespeare^s  con- 
ception  of  the  characters  ^-ill  hear  the  highcitt  esti- 
mate  that,  rationally,  can  t>e  put  upon  them.  Miss 
Cushman  did  not  make  Lad^  Macbeth  a  virago,  but 
she  did  make  her, — customarily,  not  always,— essen- 
tially masculine*  and  seeing  her  peiforuiance  as  usually 
given    the   enthusiast    of    Shakespeare    craved    for   it 
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some  infuaion  of  that  feminine  charm  by  which  womao 
captivates  and  subdues  the  sterner  nature  of  man. 
Miss  Cuslimaii^fi  Lady  Macbeth,  until  the  murder  of 
g  Duncan  had  been  accoiu  [dished,  uecupied  toward 
consort  the  altitude  of  a  hard,  jKttcnt,  relentless 
apirit,  repres:;]ng  an  almast  contemptuous  impatience 
of    vacillation     and     weakness.       Her    affinity    with 
him  seemed  to  be  oF  the  mind  more  than   of  the 
affections,  and  the  words  **From  this  time,  such   I 
account  thy  love"  fell  from  her  lips  without  material 
effect-      She    did    not    clearly    enough    indicate    the 
humanity  and  moral  s^nsc  which  mii,st,  in  tutture,  he 
auppoaed  to  underlie  the  misery  of  it  human  heing 
who    is    continuously    and    inexorably    agonised    by 
remorse,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  ends  life  hy  suicide. 
There  was,  consequently,  felt  to  be  a  certain  lack  of 
rational  sequenct;  between  the  mnitlertss  of  tlic  begin' 
ning    and     the     doomed,     tortured,     horror-stricken 
somnambulist  of  the  end.    I  hare  seen  Mi^  Cuslinian 
act  Ladjf  Macbeth  when  she  relaxed  her  iron  rigor 
and  imparted  to  the  performance  a  mournful  ^entle- 
n€8s,^-€Speeially  in  the  scene  of  Banqut/a  dismissal; 
the  scene  of  Macbcth'w  gluomy  and  alHieted  isolation 
when   his   wife   tries   to   comfort   him;   and    in   thoac 
moments  of  agony  and  desolation  which  ensue  upon 
the  broken  feast:  but  usually  Miss  Cushman's  embodi- 
ment, massive,  regal,  and  darkly  tra^c,  exhibited  a 
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woman  of  great  physical  powpr  and  of  st31  greater 
will,  and  of  a  fierce,  impkcablcj  terrible  spirit  A 
lurid  light  of  horror  was  spread  over  the  whole  per- 
fomittncc.  The  massive  identity,  breadth  and  free- 
dom of  ^'Sturc,  blood-curdling  atmosphere,  wondrous 
facial  mobility,  mugnetie  force,  intellectuftl  and  emo* 
tioiial  life, — flowing  into  everj'  point  of  action  and 
every  tone  of  utterance, — made  up  a  personation 
which,  in  grandeur,  intensity,  and  magnificent  grace, 
had  no  parallel  on  the  stage  of  her  time  and  has  had 
no  equal  since.  Her  figure,  towering  above  Macbeth 
and  pointing  beyond  him  to  the  coining  Duncan  who 
"mijat  be  provided  for."  or  crouching  against  the 
door-post  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  midnight  mur- 
der is  afoot,  was  indescribably  awful,  and  it  has  not 
passed  from  the  memory  of  persons  who  saw  it, 
nor  H-ill  it  pass  from  the  most  glowing  page  of  the 
annals  of  our  Theatre.  She  was  nobly  autboritatiTe 
in  the  Banquet  Scene,  and  she  harrowed  the  heart 
in  depicting  the  anguish  of  the  sleep-walker,  whom 
guilty'  conscience  is  hounding  into  death  and  hell.  All 
her  points  were  made  with  superb  spontandty  and 
precision- 
It  was  Miss  Cnshman^s  opinion — an  opinion  based  in 
part  on  the  frequency  of  reference  to  wine,  drink, 
and  carousal,  which  occurs  in  the  text — tliat  through- 
out the    play   Macbi'ih   and    his   wife  are  nwre   or 
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less  intoxicated.  It  was  also  her  opinion  that 
they  should  be  stalwart  persons,  and  tbut  the  rep- 
resenlnlion  of  the  tragedy  should  be  swathed  in  a 
sanguiriaty,  semi-harbartc  atmosphere.  Speaking  to 
me  about  actors  of  Macbeth,  &he  commented  in  a 
half-impatient,  tialf-playful  tone  on  the  fact  that 
they  often  were  '^UttU  men/*  and  I  had  no  doubt 
she  was  thinking  of  Kdwin  Bonth  and  Lawrence 
Barrett,  with  both  of  whom  she  had  acted,  and  both 
of  whom  were  slender  and  of  medium  height.  I 
sometimes  wonder,  eonsidering  the  peculiar  views  of 
MiKs  Cuslinnin  as  to  this  subject,  that  her  performance 
uf  I^itdif  Miicbvih  sbuiild  have  bt-en  essentially  poetic; 
yet  essentially  poetic  it  was,  in  spite  of  its  ferocity- 
Art  could  do  no  more  toward  making  actual  the 
"fflghtlcss  substances"  that  "wait  on  Nature's  mischief' 
than  it  did  in  her  wonderful  demeanor,  gesture,  and 
tones  of  voice  when  invoking  ''the  nuu^ering  min- 
isters'*; when  whispering  to  herself  at  the  door  of 
Duncan'x  chamber  "The  sleeping  and  the  dead  arc 
but  as  pictures'';  and.  in  the  awful  episode  of  somnam- 
buUsm,  moaning,  with  a  long,  dreadful,  heartbreaking 
iigli,  **A11  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten 
this  little  band/'  The  sgunized  voice  in  wiiieb  she  said 
''What's  done,  cannot  be  undone'*  fell  upon  the 
heart  as  a  voice  of  doom,  signifying  eternal  miaery. 
Old  records  mention  "the  horrid  sigh"  of  Mrs.  Pritch- 
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ard:  it  could  not  hare  been  more  heartrending  tlian 
tbc  abject,  desolate  suspiration  of  Chariottc  Cusb* 
man  in  that  overwhebiiing  portrayal  of  hopeless 
anguish.  The  performance,  as  a  whole»  was  tradi- 
tional; that  is  to  say,  it  was  in  line  with  tlie  tradition 
of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  Anna  Maria  Yate»»  and  Sarah 
Siddons,  her  great  predecessf>rs.  The  achievement  of 
Miss  Cushman  was  the  infusion  of  her  own  great  per- 
sonalitj*  into  the  character,— the  regal  mind,  the 
indomitable  nill.  the  burning  passion,  the  colossal  cour- 
age,— and  tlierewitlial  tJie  blended  the  precision  and 
sniootlincss  of  perfect  executive  art.  The  clement  of 
femininity  which  it  usually  lacked  has  been  infused 
into  later  personations  of  Lady  Mocbeth,  notably, 
by  Ellen  Terry.  Mrs,  Siddooa,  who  never  acted 
according  to  her  declared  theory  of  the  character,  but 
made  a  lernfic  |versonalily  preduniinantf  vt^s  the 
first  to  suggest  that  Ijody  Macbeth  should  he  rep- 
resented as  a  slight,  delicate,  alluring,  blond  woman, 
full  of  firct  but  exquisitely  feminine,  the  literal 
opposite  of  the  fonnidable,  tremendous  woman  whom 
she  embodied.  Miss  Cushman  did  not  invent  any 
new  business  for  Lad/f  Machefh,  except  that,  after 
reading  the  tetter,  she  put  it  into  her  bosom.  One 
great  fordgn  actress.  Adelaide  Kistori,  whom  I 
have  seen  in  this  part,  after  reading  tliat  letter, 
walked  to  the  side  of  the  scene  and  tossed  it  away, 
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as  if  she  were  tlirowitiji  it  out  of  the  window!  >fiss 
Cushnians  business  of  queenlike  welcome  to  King 
Duncan  and  of  a  diversified  And  quieting  cotirl«rsy 
towsnl  the  guests  at  tlic  hanquet  was  superb  iu 
execution,  but  it  was  not  new:  Mrs.  Pritchard  set 
the  example.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  Mrs.  Pritchard 
was  indebted  to  stage  traditions  as  to  iMuly  Macbeth 
which  had  been  established  by  her  predecessors  in  that 
character  tbe  investlgatcr  finds  no  means  of  definite 
ascertainment*  Among  those  predecessors  of  superior 
abihty  and  merited  renoirn  were  Mrs.  Bettcrton* 
Elizabeth  Bany,  Mrs.  Yates,  and  the  actress  who 
successively  was  Mrs.  Dancer,  Mrs.  Spranger  Barry, 
and  Mrs.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Pritcliard  wa^  not  a  stu- 
dent. She  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  original 
mind  and  to  have  acted  from  intuition  and  inspiration. 
The  chronicles  of  the  stage  afford  abundant  c^-idencc 
that  the  faculty  of  acting  can  exist  apart  from  scholar- 
ship and,  indeed,  apart  from  a  high  order  of  mind. 
3Irs.  Siddoiis  told  Dr.  Joluison  that  she  had  ntser 
seen  Mrs.  Pritchard.  She  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
Mrs-  Pritchard  died  and  at  that  time  was  employed 
on  the  stage  in  her  father's  dramatic  company,  per- 
forming in  Englisli  pnovincial  Iheatrcs.  Her  first  per- 
formance of  Lftdif  Miicheth  was  j^ven  in  1779,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four.  Slier  wis  acijuaintei]  with  tlte  tra* 
dition  of  Mrs.  Pritehard's  acting  of  that  part,  and  to 
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some  extent  she  appears  to  have  followed  it.  She 
has  recorded  thai  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  Londoa. 
performance  of  Lady  Macbeth  (1785,  at  Dnin'  Lane) 
she  approached  it  nith  diffidence  and  terror  and  *Vi1 
the  additional  fear  of  Mrs.  Pritchard's  reputation  in  it/ 
Unlike  Mrs.  Pritchard,  however^  she  was  highly  intel- 
lectual and  a  diligent  student  who  thought  much 
and  reasoned  wclK  No  doubt  she  was  willing  to  fol- 
low good  precedents,  hut  she  could  lead  as  well  as 
follow.  Mrs-  Pritchard,  in  Lady  Macbcih's  somnam- 
bulation,  had  invariably  kept  the  taper  in  be?  hand. 
Mrs,  Siddons,  contrarj^  to  the  urgent  request  of  Sheri- 
dan, set  it  down,  in  order  that  she  might  act  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  text: 

"Doctor.     Wlidt  [s  it  she  doea  now? 

"GentUtcoitiitn,  11  is  au  accustDiiioi  ndian  with  her  to  Aecro 
thuK  w&shing  her  hands;  I  have  known  h«r  contioue  in  this  a 
quftrtcr  of  an  hour." 


Charlotte  Cnahman  took  her  final  farewell  of  the 
stage  in   1874,  at  or  about   which  time  the  urgent 
necessity    of   supplying   her   place   seemed    suddenly! 
and  forcibly  to  impress  itself  upon  the  minds  of  many 
female  i>erformers  of  that  period,  and  representations, 
of  the   part   uf  Lady   Macbeth   Weainf  atmost   ludi* 
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crously  frequent,  in  Tarious  American  cities-  No 
aspirant  for  the  hurel  of  Miss  Ciishninn  succeeded 
in  grasping  it,  aiul  as  one  by  ontr  tht  younger  dra* 
matic  sisters  of  the  retired  veternn  altcmpUrd  the  feat 
and  failed,  a  voice  of  impatient  rcmonslrance  sefnied 
to  make  itself  heard,  all  round  the  theatrical  welkin, 
cxcliuraing  "Infirm  of  purpose,  give  me  the  dflgRcrs!" 
Among  the  actresses  who  successively  appeared  as 
Lady  Macbeth  wert'  Ckra  Morris,  Carlotta  Lcclercq, 
Bella  Patcman,  Mary  Prcscott  (who  performed  in 
association  with  Salvini),  and  Matilda  Heron.  Tberc 
were  others,  less  known  to  fame,  hut  of  that  ^oup 
the  most  important  were  Miss  Heron  and  Miss 
Morris. 

Matilda  Heron,  enier^ng  from  retirement,  appeared 
in  the  part  on  Christmas  niglil,  1874,  at  Booth^s 
Theatre,  playing  it  then  for  the  first  time  Thai 
actress  had  gained  popularity*  throughout  the  country 
by  acting  Camlte,  in  an  English  version  of  *'La 
Dame  aux  Cam^lias/'  In  early  life  she  was  a  beauty 
and  throughout  her  life  she  displayed  botti  the  mag- 
netic i>oncr  and  the  eccentricity  of  genius.  Her 
vitality  was  prodigious  and  so  was  her  capability  of 
expresMng  cruution,  but  of  dramaUc  art  she  possessed 
slight  equipment.  She  had,  iii  her  day,  appeared  in 
widely  contrasted  parts, — such  as  Parthema  and 
Jvlift,   ilrg,   Hatler   aud    Ucdt^a, — but    the    part    in 
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whichp  at  all  times,  she  was  best  was  that  of  MatU^ 
Heron.  Ucr  favorite  theme  for  dramatic  iUu^tratioa 
was  mined  virtue  at  war  with  its  miserable  fate-  Seen 
in  any  image  of  that  conflict,  when  her  spirit  became 
fully  aroused,  she  was  seen  to  be  an  extraordinary 
woman.  She  suggested  a  wild  and  awful  tumult,  tike 
that  of  the  storm-swept  ocean,  tossinj;  and  ra^ng  under 
a  midnight  sky.  Such  characters  have  not  frequently 
appeared  in  stage  history,  but  whenever  they  have 
appeared  their  acting  has  been  hailed  as  magnificent 
for  precisely  the  quality  that  makes  it  defective,  tfaat 
of  disorder.  The  part  of  hody  Macbeth  involves 
terrible  emotions,  but  it  cannot  be  rightly  exhilnted  by 
use  of  the  method  which  is  called  "natural.**  &Iis9 
Heron  when  at  her  meridian  could  not  have  acted  itr 
in  her  deca<Ience  her  attempt  was  pitinfully  abortivcl 
The  ideal  was  that  of  a  fierce  tennagant;  the  execu- 
tion lawless.  The  performance  was  characterized  by 
cadent  elocution,  redundant  gesture,  eontortions  ofj 
the  face,  gyrations  of  the  body,  sudden  assumptions 
of  threatening  pose,  and  general  extravagance! 
nevertheless  through  all  its  incapability  and  turbu* 
lence  there  was  a  gleam  of  the  strange  genius  of  the 
woman, — always  original,  and,  in  herself,  interesting 
to  the  last. 

Clara  Morris  essayed  hady  Macbeth   for  the   fii 
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in  New  York  on  May  17*  1875,  at  Booth's 
^Theatre,  the  English  actor  George  Kignold  then* 
for  the  first  time,  acting  Macbeth,  Miss  Morris  wore 
a  blond  wig.  but  otherwise  dressed  the  part  in  a 
conventional  manner.  She  appeared  to  have  appre- 
hended it  as  that  of  a  fascinating  young  woman  who 
sways  her  husband  by  personal  charm.  Stie  moved 
with  a  willowy  motion,  evinced  intensity  of  feeling 
by  distention  of  the  nostrils,  employed  Ugerish  little 
smiles,  and  was  a  charming  niodern  person  assisting 
at  a  murder  in  a  medieval  castle.  In  the  Sleep- 
walking Scene  her  simulation  of  suflfcring  was 
expert  and  effective.  The  traditional  business,  as 
made  authoritative  by  Charlotte  Cujihrnan^  was  copied 
ill  the  Banquet  Scene  and,  indeed*  Uiroughoiit  the 
representation.  Clara  Morris,  who  lon^  ago  retired 
from  the  stage,  m'os,  in  her  best  time,  an  admirable 
exponent, — as  Matilda  Heron  had  been, — of  emotional 
conflict  in  the  woman  whom  passion  or  circumstance 
has  caused  to  be  untrue  to  herself  or  has  entangled 
in  a  web  of  amorous  complication  or  domestic  adver- 
sity. She  was  capable  of  great  ground-swells  of 
emotion  and  could  powerfully  affect  the  feelings  of 
her  audience,  but  her  art  was  wild,  except  at  rare 
moments  when  she  chose  to  control  herself,  and  she  was 
hopelessly  out  of  place  in  poetic  drama.    She  turned 
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verse  into  prose  And  was  liter&l  in  everything.  Her 
rcpreseatutioii  ot  I^dff  Macbeth  was  neither  imagina* 
live  nor  powerftd, 

Fanny  Janausdiek's  performance  was  stalwart  and 
predominant,  exhibiting  all  thc^  harnli  and  fierce 
properties  of  the  diaracter.  Her  person  was  ma^siTc. 
her  countenance  severe,  her  style  remarkable  for 
authority,  distinction,  and  exactitude  of  finish,  and 
for  splendid  hreadtli  of  gesture. 

Fanny  Morant,  the  best  3/r*,  Candor  of  bcr  time, 
made  Ladff  Macbeth,  which  part  she  performed  in 
association  with  Edwin  Dooth,  a  violent  tihrcw  who 
might  have  driven  her  husband  to  the  ale-house, — 
had  there  been  such  resorts  in  his  period^ — but  would 
never  have  been  instrumental  in  making  him  a 
regicide. 

Helena  Modjeska,  who  adopted  the  part  into 
her  repertory  in  1888,  acting  with  Edwin  Booth, 
retained  it  till  the  last*  Her  ideal  was  the  one  set 
forth  in  print  by  Mrs,  Siddons  but  never  set  forth 
by  her  on  the  stage-  That  ideal  would  make  of  Xody 
Macbeth  an  enchanting  woman  whose  power  over  her 
husband  spri  n^s  from  allurementi  and  who  impels 
him  to  crime  because  she  loves  him  and  passionately 
desires  his  advancement  to  a  throne-  Mme.  Modjeska 
possessed  little  or  no  aptitude  for  tempestuoug 
tragedy,  and  alike  in  temperament  and  style  she  was 
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unsuited  to  I^ndy  Mavbcik,  her  performance  giving 
no  manifestation  of  the  power  and  the  terrible  intensity 
of  wicked  purpose  that  arc  in  the  churuclcr.  Her 
puny  sarcasm  and  petty  taunts,  in  prompting  Macbeth 
to  murder  Duncan,  exemplitjett  nothing  of  that  *'valor 
of  the  tongue''  with  whieb,  like  an  inexorable  angel 
of  evil  fate,  the  terrible  wonimi  had  determined  to 
''chastise*'  all  the  weak  scmplca  of  her  irresolute 
'■partner  of  greatness."  Her  exit,  carrj'ing  the 
imbrued  daggers,  was  singularly  ineffective,  for  that 
proceeding,  which,  by  itself,  usually  compels  absorbing 
interest,  became,  in  her  treatment  of  it,  merely  inci- 
dental. One  piece  of  her  stAge  bu&ine^  was  new  and 
also  it  was  infelicitous:  she  produced  one  of  Macbctk's 
letters  and  showed  it  to  him,  as  documentary*  evi- 
dence that  he  had  sworn  to  kill  the  King  and  was 
therefore  inexorably  bound  to  do  so.  In  the  Sleep- 
wrtlking  Scene  she  was,  however,  entirely  greats — nn 
image  of  wonderful,  woful  beauty,  pullicl,  haggard, 
spectral  profoundly  pathetic-  Like  Helena  Faucit 
and  Kllen  Terry,  she  failed  to  unify,  in  a  credible 
character,  an  inflexible  purpose  of  murder,  treacherous 
and  cruel,  with  a  condition  of  intrinsic  feminine  love- 
linesa.  There  is,  indeed,  foraudable  lUiGcuIty  in  Uie 
way  of  investing  with  sweet  attributes  and  Iniinan 
propensity  &  woman  who  has  invoked  the  demons 
of  bcU,  saj-ing 
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"Unitx  me  here 
And  fill  tnc,  from  the  crowr  to  the  tot;,  top-fiiU 
Of  direst  ctutUy^    .    -    • 
Come  to  my  womao^*  breasts 

And  tukc  my  milk  Tor  gull^  you  murdering  aunisUrSi 
Wherever  in  youi  «ightIcM  fiubstfinces 
You  wait  on  Nature's  mischief!" 


Yet  human  attributes  she  must  possess,  for  through 
them  she  suffers  and  is  driven  to  death.  The  foreign 
lingual  cadence  of  Mme,  Modjeska's  enunciation  of 
the  English  verse  served  to  weaken  her  tragic  effort, 
by  infusion  of  prettincss. 

Ellen  Terry,  in  ber  embodiment  of  haSy  Macbeth, 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  the  feminine  fascination 
that  the  wife  exerdses  over  the  husband,  and  in  that 
respect  she  supplied  the  element  that  wns  wanting 
in  the  performances  given  by  Charlotte  Cushman  and 
her  imitators.  On  the  other  hand,  she  greatly  lessened 
Lady  Macbeth's  attributes  of  power  and  will,  impart- 
ing no  considerable  sense  of  the  deadtiness  of  her 
bloody-minded  resolution,  the  iniquity  of  her  conduct, 
and  the  grisly  horror  that  enshrouds  her  life.  The 
predominant  note  in  her  perfomiance  was  that  of 
pathos.  This  was  inevitable,  because  of  the  temperft- 
ment  of  Ellen  Terry,  clearly  displayed  in  her  great 
characteristic  performances,  such  as  Shakespeare's 
Ophelia  and  Goetlic*s  Margaret.     Her  portrayal   of 
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hadjf  ilacbeik'g  poignant  remorse  was  prorouudly 
truthi'ul  and  irresistibly  atfectin^.  She  excelled  in 
the  cxprc^^ioii  of  bicak,  hopeless  misery  in  tlic  closing 
moments  of  the  Itatiquet  Scene  and  in  the  agony 
of  the  Sleep- walking  Scene.  Her  appearance,  in 
rich  raiment  befitting  a  Qneen,  wa.s  Mately  and 
exceedingly  beautiful-  She  wore  a  cinsc-fitting  green 
robe,  encirclefl  by  a  jewelled  girdle,  and  a  voluminous 
blue  mantle,  with  long»  wide-floiring  sleeves.  Her 
bair  was  golden  red,  abundant,  and  worn  in  two 
very  long,  heavy  brmds  depending  on  eitlier  side 
of  her  face. 

Helena  Faucit  (Lady  Martin),  who  in  performance 
of  Lady  Macbeth  preceded  Ellen  Terry  by  forty-two 
years  but  survived  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  her 
distinguisbed  successor,  set  th«  example  of  presenting 
the  character  as  cssmtially  feminine, — ^her  theorj-  being 
that  J^y  Macbeth,  in  urging  Macbeth  to  the  act 
of  murder  and  participating  with  him  in  "the  guilt 
of  our  great  quell,"  is  impelled  by  the  wife's  absorb- 
ing love  for  the  husband  and  her  pas^aonate  desin- 
that  his  ambition  to  wear  the  crown  shall  be  gratified. 
Mi.ss  Faucit  measurably  disliked  the  part  and  dreaded 
being,  at  any  time,  constrained  to  play  it,  but  when 
she  did  she  exhibited  a  gentle  spirit  urged  into  crime 
by  the  violent  impulse  of  passionate  lore,  and  divested 
it  of  all  ferocity  and   placed  the  emphasis  on  the 
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pathos  of  it^  sutTcring.  Her  excellence  wa.%  it  would 
seem,  shovrn  oiily  in  the  Banquet  Scene  and  the  Sleep- 
walking Scene.  Mocready,  in  association  with  whom 
she  6tHt  played  the  part,  particularly  commended  her 
actiti{{  in  tliose  |ms!jiigc9»  ^ying  that  in  the  latter 
her  walk  was  "heavy  and  unelastic,"  and  that  she 
marked  "tlic  distinction  between  the  muffled  voice  and 
seeming  mcehanical  motion  of  the  somnambulist  and 
the  wandering  mind  and  quick  tltful  gestures  of  a 
maniac,  whove  very  \'iolence  would  waken  her  from  the 
dnrpest  deep."  Her  embodiment  of  Ladff  Macbeth 
has  been  designated  as  "fascinating  and  persuasive/' 
That  of  Ellen  Terry  might  be  fitly  described  in  the 
same  words.  NcitheTj  it  is  obvious*  was  more  than 
half  right. 

THE  spmrruAL  element. 

As  obscrv'ation  investigates  the  past  and  thought 
ranges  the  long  avenues  of  niemur>\  rexiewing  the 
numerous  and  xealous  efforts  that  liavc  been  made  to 
interpret  the  wonderful  tragedy  of  "Mai'belh,"  the 
mind  realizes  a  profound  impression  of  genius,  intel- 
lect, study,  passionate  devotion,  and  noble  endeavor, 
ardently  employed  on  that  terrible  subject  Nc3rt 
to  '*Hanilel"  among  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  *'Mac- 
beth"  has  awakened  the  deepest  iuterest  and  caused 
the  most  extensive  controversy,  the  reason  being  thot, 
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like  "Hamlet,"  it  opens  the  vast,  mysterious  realm 
of  spiiitUAl  life,  the  boundless  environment  of  ihe 
unknown,  the  abyss  of  the  universe,  into  M-hlch  all 
thinking  persons  sooner  or  later  peer  with  anxiou?i 
eyesj  nwrstrinken  and  perplexed.  Whence  did  we 
come  and  whither  are  wc  going?  Docs  death  end 
all,  or  is  it  only  the  portal  to  life?  Do  angels  of  light 
and  angciji  of  darkness  hover  over  us,  to  make  or  mar? 
Is  the  individual  human  being  a  waif  of  chance,  or 
a  creature  of  the  fixed  decree  of  Fate?  Those  c^nn- 
sidcrations  and  others  like  to  them  arc  in  the  depths 
of  all  analysis  of  the  vast  subject  of  "JIacbctlh" 
Imagination  has  not  in  any  work  of  literature  taken 
a  higher  flight  than  it  takes  in  that  tragedy.  The 
theories  and  the  technical  expedients  of  the  great 
actors  who  have  attempted  illustration  of  it  possess  an 
intrinsic  interest  for  the  student  of  dramatic  art,  but 
the  greater  value  of  their  testimony  is  the  help  which 
it  provides  toward  clarification  of  our  thought  on  the 
conditions  of  human  life  and  the  destiny  of  Man. 
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'A  liltU  rtdc,  u  Uiile  ncaj/, 
A  aanbeam  in  a  winter's  da^» 
It  all  the  pTOJid  arul  mighiy  hffvt 
Betn^en  ike  crtidU  and  the  fffave" 

— Jouv  Dtkk. 


HISTORICAL  COMMKNT. 

The  play  of  "King  Henry  VIIL/"  ndthcr  «ym- 
mctrical  in  construction  nor  uniform  in  style,  com- 
quiik1c9  the  constituents  of  s|)cctac]c  with  those  of 
draina,  but  while  it  is  not  a  rounded  work  of 
art  it  depicts  with  affecting  fidelity  tlie  ruin  of 
greatness  and  illustrates  with  deep  admnnitory  sig- 
nificance the  mutability  of  fortune  and  the  transi- 
tory lot  of  man.  The  expedient  employed  by  Shake- 
speare to  precipitate  the  downfall  of  IFobcjr.— -that 
of  causing  the  Cardinal,  through  haste  and  inadver- 
tence, to  inclose  to  King  Henry  a  private  letter, 
respecting  the  divorce  of  Quvtn  Katharine,  which 
he  had  intended  to  sen*!  to  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
together  with  an  inventory  uf  his  wealth, — was  drawn 
from  Ilolinshed^s  "ChronlcW     (That  admirable  com- 
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mcntator  Dycc  remarks  thut  in  "King  Ucnry  VIII./' 
'Troqucntiy  wc  huve  all  but  Uic  very  words  of 
Holinshed/*)  No  such  mistake  was  ever  made  by 
Wolsey,  but  such  a  mistake  actually  was  made  by 
Thomas  Ruthall,  who  held  Uie  office  of  Bishop  of 
Durham  from  1509  till  1322.  That  etxilesiastic  had 
beeu  ordered  to  |jrep4tre  a  record  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom,  to  be  dchvcrcd  to  Wolsey,  He  told 
his  ficnrant  to  bring  from  his  study  a  hook  hound 
in  white  vdlum.  The  servant  obeyed,  bringing*  by  niiv 
chance,  another  hook,  bound  in  white  veUum*  which 
contained  an  account  of  Ruthalls  private  possessions, 
and  that  volume  was  despatched  to  the  Cardinal. 
It  appears  to  have  shown  that  some  of  the  Bishop's 
gains  hud  been  iil-'gottcn.  Kuthidl,  dismayed  by 
that  unlucky  exposure  of  his  secret  affairs,  soon 
afterward  died,  of  humiliation  and  shame.  Expert 
use  of  that  mishap  is  made  in  the  drama  (Act  IIL» 
Sc  2),  providing  one  of  the  best  pieees  of  the  action, 
and,  for  the  actor  of  Wotseff,  one  of  the  most  telling 
passages — the  soliloquy  which  ends 


"  I  ihtdl  fan 

Ltk*  A  bright  ciKalalioi]  m  tlie  evening. 
And  DC  man  s»  tnc  mora.** 

There  is  in  this  play  a  considerable  disregard  of 
the  actual  sequence  of  historic  events.     In  the  first 
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scene  tlicrc  is  iiitiniation  that  war  between  En^Iaud 
and  France  is  then  current,  and  one  incident  of  the 
scene  is  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinghnm ,  on  a 
char;ge  of  high  treason.  The  Duke  was  arrested 
April  15,  ib^U  but  war  with  France  had  not  then 
been  declared  by  England,  and,  in  fact,  w&s  not 
declared  till  May,  1522.  In  the  play  King  Henry 
ike  Eighth  and  Anne  Butleii  meet.  Act  IL,  Sc,  4, 
prior  to  the  execution  of  Buckingham^^which  occurred 
on  May  17»  1521, — whereas,  in  fact,  they  did  not  meet 
till  some  time  in  1527.  In  the  play  the  marria^  of 
Anne.  BuUen  to  the  King  is  umde  to  occur  prior  to 
WoUeif's  disgrace  and  death:  in  fact^  WaUeg  had  been 
dead  nearly  three  years  when  that  marriage  was 
so]emni2cd :  the  great  Cardinal  died  on  November 
SO,  1580,  King  Ilenrg  and  Anne  BuUen  were 
privately  married  in  January.  1533.  In  the  play 
WoUcy'a  death  is  immediately  followed  by  thai  of 
i^urcn  Katharine:  in  fact,  she  survived  him  nearly  six 
years,  dying  on  January  8>  153tf.  The  play  represents 
that  Queen  Katharine  had  died  prior  to  the  Irirth  of 
Queen  Anne^H  daughter,  the  PrinceAfi  Elizabeth, 
whereas,  in  fact>  the  death  of  Queen  Katharine  did 
not  occur  till  more  than  two  years  after  that  birth,—- 
the  l'riricc3H  Elizabeth  hanng  been  bom  on  September 
7.  1688,  In  the  play  Crcnmer  appears  before  the 
hostile    Council,    Act    V.^   S&    2,    and    subsequently 
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assists  at  the  christening  of  the  Princess:  in  fact,  it  ww 
not  till  eleven  years  after  that  christening  that  the 
Council  jiiinmoiieil  him  and  eiidettvurnl  to  effect  his 
disgrace.  I)iicr*rpancy*  however,  is  not  ummturul 
between  Drama  and  History.  The  supposed  time  of 
this  play  is  about  one  year;  the  events  to  wliich  it 
relates  were  strewn  over  a  period  of  numy  years, — at 
least  from  1520-21  till  1541-  The  ages  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  clmrHt'ters  at  the  Inginning  can  be  deteimioed, 
approximately  if  not  exactly,  by  reference  to  the 
veritable  dates  of  their  birth  and  death.  The  Nor* 
foUc  of  this  play  was  the  second  duke  bearing  that 
title,  who,  as  Lord  Surrey,  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  Floddeu  Field,  September  9,  1513.  He  died 
May  21,  1524-  Tlit  Surrey  of  the  play  was  Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  the  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lie*  as 
Lord  Howard,  was  in  "command  of  the  main  body 
of  the  first  line"  at  Flodden  (Hume),  He  was 
created  Karl  of  Surrey  in  1514,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  father  wns  made  Duke  of  Norfolk.  This 
Surrey  was,  in  life,  iht-  father  of  that  Hcnr>*  Howard, 
statesman*  soldier,  and  poet,  who,  as  Karl  of  Surrey, 
was  decapitated,  January  21,  1547,  by  order  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  He  had,  at  that  time,  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  he  escaped  the 
fate  of  his  8(jn  Henry  only  througli  the  fortunate 
death  of  the  King,     It  is,  in  several  instances,  dcsir- 
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4ble  for  the  sake  of  dramatic  effect  that  the  ngcs 
of  persons  implicated  in  this  play  should  be  shown 
on  tlie  Mage  AA  greater  than»  in  fact,  tbey  were  at 
the  time  of  its  beginning.  The  date  of  the  birth 
of  Anne  ItiJkn  is  given  as  1501  and  also  aa  1507* 
If  the  latter  be  correct— as  there  is  reason  to  believe — 
she  would  not  have  been  of  marriagablc  age  in  152Q, 
Queen  Katharine  was  eight  years  older  than  King 
llenrj'-  An^nming  Uial  the  piny  Ittrgiruc  in  1520,  the 
following  table  shows  the  actual  ages,  at  that  time, 
of  some  of  the  characters  in  it: 

Bom  Dlc<1  in  I5*0 

Kin^  Henry  tlic  Eiglith UOl 15-17 £9 

ttuccn   Kftthftrinc HW 1536 87 

Thomas  W^Ucy 1471 1560 49 

Tlioinaji    Cmuwtll 1490<?).  ..1540 60 

r*ini|icNiu  (rnrnpc-gg^o) 1474 1M9(?).  ..46 

Gardiner 1483 1555 37 

Norfolk 14— 15«4 (?) 

Sun^y 1473 1554 47 

AnneBuUco 1501 15S3 19 


COSTUMtt. 

The  play  of  "King  Henr>'  VITI."  is  especially 
suitttblc  for  representation  as  a  spectacle-  Holbein^s 
portraits  of  King  Hcnr>*,  of  several  of  his  wnvcs,  and 
of  Cardinal  Wolscy  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  engrav- 
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ings  of  which  are  accessible,  provide  authority  as  to 
costume.  The  learned  and  instructive  scholar  Charles 
Knight  gleaned  from  uld  writers, — largely  from  Hall 
and  Cavendish, — much  iriforniatioii  as  to  dress*  and  the 
following  brief  citations,  condensed,  from  the  product 
of  his  devoted  industry  are  usefully  illustrative  of 
cuatom  in  King  Ilenry^s  time; 

"Sumpluftry  laws  Teffulated  dress.  The  uic  of  thfr  far  of 
tW  binck  jonnet  was  rcsorvcd  to  lb*>  royal  family  and  only 
noblcmca  ubovc  the  runk  of  ti  viscount  could  went  i^Ablea,  Crtm- 
aoa  or  blue  vclret.  embroidered  Apparel,  or  garuicnU  bordcrrd 
wit-h  *g[jld  sutiltrn  ftork,'  wrrc  rrftlnirt^l  from  «l)  peraoos 
beneath  the  quality  of  it  bftron*&  or  kniglit'i  *oii  or  h«ir.  Per- 
aonA  who  poft>LCA«cd  or  much  a*  two  htjndrcd  nmrka  per  ciimt:m« 
Aod  thosir  only*  were  oJlowcd  to  vrcAr  TcKct  dresses  of  any 
roUir,  ftirs  uf  iiinrteii.M,  ainl  clialnH.  brnct-ltU,  nnd  mtbin  of 
gold.  Thr  *ans  mid  helrx  cif  j.nc.U  prrniinK  wrrr  ptTmittpd  to 
wear  blark  veKpt  or  dflTnaitk,  nnd  1nwryH:olorod  ruuet  or 
eunlcl.  Satin  kud  dumaftlc  gowns  w^re  aJloncd  ooly  to  pvrfoni 
who  po&iciscd  At  koHt  ont.^  hundrtrd  markfi  a  year.  Knighii  could 
wenr  plaitod  «kir1ti,  garrtihhod  with  gald,  nilvpr,  or  niU.  but  thcie 
jpumientfl  were  forbidden  to  all  pcr«ons  of  lower  rank-  Tht  hair 
wiu,  by  peremptory  order  of  lite  King',  cut  cloac  t<i  tlic  head. 
BfAtdft  nnd  niLi-^taebei  were  from,  ai  plemnure,  CavttidljJi  di^ 
ieribeft  Wrl,qey  a^  tKnuing  forth  :n  hii  OnrdiniiVii  habit  of  fln^ 
■cArlct  or  crimson  latln,  hit  onp  hpfng  of  bUck  velTiet.  The 
getiU^men  in  hu  trjiin  *or*  blaek  vdvet  livery  eoat«,  and  Urf^ 
choina  of  p>Id  around  Ihcir  nccki,  wWJc  bis  yeom«i,  who  fol- 
loved  hi*  gentleman  retainer^  were  eW  in  Krcneh  tAwny  livery 
coalflr  embroidered  on  the  backH  and  breasts  nith  the  letter* 
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T  And  Cf  under  the  Cardiaal'i  h&U     Pentben  vorc  wont  m 
profuaioD." 

The  attire  of  Queen  Anne  when  she  went  in  proccs* 
fiion  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster  on  the  day 
before  ber  coronation  is  thus  described: 

'^SIh:  wore  a  Burcoat  of  white  clotl^  of  tiASue.  and  a  mantle 
of  tJie  sAiitt?,  furred  with  crmiii(%  lirr  hnSr  lintiging  down  from 
und^r  ft  ri>ir,  with  a  dtrlet  Hhout  it,  full  of  rich  stonea/*  On 
the  next  dftjt  when  she  went,  lo  tlip  Ahhrjr  to  be  i^rowned,  she 
wore  *'ft  jtiirrnnt  and  rfib**  of  piirp!e  velvet,  furred  with  ermine, 
the  coif  and  circlet  as  before.  The  Bnrons  of  the  Ctnquc 
Portip  who  carried  the  oanopy  over  her,  w«re  in  erimson,  with 
points  of  blue  and  red  hAnf;;n^  on  their  ileevcb/*  The  ladies* 
"beinfi  lordn*  wivcn,"  that  followed  her,  ''hud  aurcoata  of 
scarlet  with  narrow  slecvcft,  the  brea»t  all  letticc  [fiir],  with 
bant  of  borders  [i.e.,  rowa  of  enninejt  according  to  their  de- 
grees, uml  over  thnl:  they  had  umnllea  uf  scarlet  ftirred.  and 
ercry  niuutle  liad  lettlt^e  nhout  tlie  neck,  likr  h  neilterrher, 
Hkewiie  powdered  [with  ermine],  «o  that  by  tlie  powderin^« 
their  degree  was  known.  Then  followed  ladles,  being  1aiif];hts' 
invcs,  in  gowns  of  acarlet  with  narrow  fileoves,  without  tromt, 
only  cd^*d  with  lettiec,"  Tlie  Queen'*  gentlemen  were  sinu- 
Inrly  attired  with  the  loAt.  The  Lord  Chancellor  wore  a  robe 
of  scarlet,  open  before,  and  bordered  with  letticc.  The  dukes 
were  in  crimson  velvet,  furred  with  ermine,  and  powdered 
according  to  tlieir  degrees.  Tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk**  doublet 
ami  jaekcl  were  set  with  Orient  pparl;  hN  gown  of  i^rimsoD 
velvet,  richly  embroidered;  and  he  carried  a  white  rod  in  bii 
band}  being  that  day  high  steward  of  Knglsnd.  The  Kntghta 
of  the  Bath  wore  "violet  gowns  with  hoods  purfied  with  min- 
iver, liVe  doctors," 
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Conjecture  lias  long  been  hu%y  witli  Ihe  pUy  of 
"King  Henry  VIII./'  which  was  Brst  published  in 
the  1628  Folio.  The  date  of  its  composition  is  not 
known,  neither  is  the  date  of  its  first  presentment 
on  the  stage.  Some  Shakespeare  editors,  among 
them  Theobald,  Malone,  find  Dr.  Johnson,  main- 
tain that  it  was  produced  before  the  death  (1G03) 
of  Queen  Klixabeth ;  other  Shakespeare  editors, 
among  them  CoDicr,  Dyce,  and  Knight,  contend 
that  it  was  not  produced  until  after  the  acccs- 
^on  of  King  James  the  First.  A  fai^orite  belief  is 
that  it  was  performed,  under  the  title  of  *A1I  is 
True/'  on  June  'iD,  1613,  at  the  Globe  Tlieatre, 
London,  on  wliich  oecasion  the  discharge  of  small 
cantLofi, — pcrhajte  in  the  Coronation  Scene,  Act  1V.» 
Sc.  1,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  scene  of  Kin{f 
Henry's  entrance,  as  a  masker,  at  a  festival  in  the 
palace  of  Cardin<d  WoUey^  Act  I.,  Sc  4| — set  fire 
to  the  theatre  and  caused  its  destruction.  Controversy 
on  this  subject  hinges  mainly  on  the  Prologue  to  the 
play  and  tlie  sptrcli  delivered  by  Cranmcr  at  the 
christening  of  the  royal  infant. 

Two  plays  relative  to  the  3tor>-  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
scy,— one  of  thcni  being  ascribed  to  Henry  Chettle.  a 
printer,    publisher,    and    dramatist    of    Shakespeare's 
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time,  of  whose  biography  littk  is  knoft-n,  but  wlh 
whom,  according  to  Collier,  three  other  dramatists, 
Michael  Drayton,  Anthony  Munday.  and  Went- 
wortb  Suiith,  cooperated  in  making  a  drama  about 
the  illurtrious  Cardinal, — were  at^ted  in  I  x>ndnii 
in  1601,  and  the  usually  careftil  editor  Malone 
aaaigna  Shflkcspcare's  "King  Hcniy  VIII."  to  that 
year  The  play  is  one  that  would  hare  pleased 
Queen  Klizabetb  more  than  it  could  be  supposed 
likely  to  please  ber  successor.  King  James  the  First* 
Tbat  Queen  dcliglited  in  sen'ile  adulation,  and  abe 
exacted  abject  deference  to  ber  autliority,  but  her 
sense  of  delicacy  whs  not  inich  as  is  easily  shocked. 
There  is  no  reason  tt>  suppose  that  Queen  Elisabeth 
would  have  resented  Quctn  Katharine's  eminently 
queentike  statement  of  her  position  or  been  displea^ 
by  a  representation  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  her  father,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  meeting  with  tlie  fair  jVnne  Bullen.  She  knew  the 
reason  why  be  had  desired  and  procured  tbe  annul- 
ment  of  his  marriage  to  Katharine  of  Arragon* 
and  though  the  demeanor  of  King  Itenry  toward 
Anne  JtuUen,  in  the  Alasquc  Scene,  is  that  of  a  bold 
and  expeditious  wooer,  it  is  not  such  as  Queen  Eliza' 
beth's  coarse  taste  would  have  regarded  as  unseemly. 
On"  the  other  hand,  King  James  had  no  reason 
to  revere  the  memorj'  of  Queen  Elbabetli,   who  is 
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specifically  honored  in  Shakespeare's  pla>%  that  sov- 
ereign having  kept  his  mother,  Queen  Marj"  of  Scot- 
land, for  eighteen  years  incarcerated  m  prison,  sub- 
jected her  to  indignity,  and  finally  sent  her  to  death, 
on  tbe  block;  and  it  is  known  that,  in  fact,  he 
abhorred  her  memory.  The  speech  which  in  delivered 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  scene  of 
tlie  christening  was  well  calculated  to  plea,se  Queen 
Kli%abeth,  but  it  does  not  contain  anything,  aside 
from  the  lines  of  homage  to  her  successor,  hkely  to 
have  f^ratified  King  James,  Those  lines,— seventeen 
in  number,  bcginm'ng  "Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep 
with  her,"  and  ending  "Thou  speakest  wonders,** — 
break  the  continuity  of  the  address,  but  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  adulation  of  a  vain  monarch,  notori- 
ously susceptible  to  flattery.  A  s  suggested  by 
Theobald,  they  probably  were  interpolated  into 
Cranmcr's  encomium  some  time  after  the  first  pre- 
sentment of  the  play,  when  Queen  Klizabcth  had 
died  and  King  James  had  ascended  tbe  English 
Uirone.  Shakespeare  himself  might  have  inserted 
tliem,  or  they  might  have  been  inserted  by  another 
hand,  possibly  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 

It  has  l»cen  surmised  that  the  offering  of  the  play 
In  the  Slimmer  of  Iftlfl  was  prompted  by  a  wish  to 
L  profit  by  contrfhiiting  lo  Die  general  public  rejoicing 
I       incident  to  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 

^^^^^  I  m 
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daughter  of  King  James,  to  Frederick  V,,  the  Elector 
Paktinc.  That  marrifige  occurred  about  the  middle 
of  the  previous  Fcbrunr}',  aiiJ  it  Is  hardly  rettsoniihlc 
to  suppose  tlial  the  pmJui^ion  of  sii  "historical 
ni&si]iic  or  s)iow  play"  (Coleridge)  intended  an  a 
spectacle  apposite  to  tlmt  occasion  would  be  deferred 
till  the  end  of  June,  a  period  of  more  than  four 
months.  In  the  absence  of  definite,  dccisi\'c  infor- 
mation it  seems  probable  that  Shakespeare's  ''King 
Henry  VIII."  was  first  presented  toward  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  play  called 
*"A11  is  True/'  acted  in  1613.  with  disaster  to  the 
Globe  Theatre,  was  Shake,speare's  play,  revived  for  an 
occasion,  and  altered  in  ^uch  a  way  as  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  time  of  King  James,  Tbc  com- 
pliment to  that  monarch,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
tiben  first  inserted  in  the  text,  miscarried,  because 
the  theatre  caught  fire  before  the  performance  had 
reached  the  Christening  Scene,  and  Cranmer's 
honeyed  words,  occurring  in  the  last  act,  were  not 
spoken.  No  record  has  been  discovered  of  the  cast 
of  "All  is  True,''  hut  among  the  Ilarleian  Manu- 
scripts there  is  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Rev, 
Thomas  I^orktn  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering,  dated 
"this  last  of  June,  1613,"  in  which  a  reference  is 
made  to  the  burning  of  the  Globe  Theatre;  "No 
longer  since  than  yesterday,  wliile  tiourbage  his  com- 
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pany  were  acting  at  the  Ciobc  the  play  of  Henry 
VIII  and  there  shooting  of  certain  chambers  in  way 
of  triumph,  the  fire  catch'd/'  The  implication  would 
seem  to  be  that  Burbuge  participated  in  the  rep- 
resentation. If  so  he  would  have  played  one  of  tht* 
principal  parts, — either  King  Henri/  or  Cardinal 
WoUey, — for  he  wa^  then  in  the  prime  of  his  renown- 
Contemporary  reference  to  "All  is  True"  sometimes 
calls  it  by  that  name  and  sometimes  by  the  name  of 
"Henry  VHI." 

No  mention  has  been  found  of  any  presentment  of 
this  drama  in  the  inter\ai  between  1CI3  and  1663, 
the  inter^'al,  roughly  speaking,  between  the  period  of 
Burhage  and  that  of  Betterton.  Shakespeare's  nianu- 
seript  remained  in  the  possession,  atid  at  the  mercy, 
of  Ilcmingc  and  Condcll,  the  managers,  who  owned 
rt,  from  the  time  when  the  play  was  first  performed 
(whate^'cr  time  that  may  have  been)  till  tlic  time 
of  its  first  publication.  To  what  extent  or  by  what 
band  (if  at  all)  it  may  have  been  altered  after  tibc 
death  of  Shakcsprart%  1616,  and  iHrforr  it  was  pub- 
lished, 1023,  investigation  has  failed  to  discorcn 
Modern  scholarship  has  assuuied  that,  because  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  the  verification,  notably  the 
Qse  of  ''double  endings/*  much  of  the  play  must 
have  been  written  by  some  hand  other  than  that 
of  Shakespeare,  and  John   Fletcher  has  been   named 
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as  poA^^ibly  or  pmbahly  Uie  dramatist  -who  thus 
contributed  to  it,  because  the  uac  of  double  end- 
ings was,  with  him,  habitual.  That  theory,  like  otiicr 
theories,  which,  resting  on  fiurmJsc  and  not  on  eri- 
dence,  would  discredit  Shakespeare's  authopihip  of 
his  writings,  is  merely  conjectural-  It  was  suggested 
(IS50)  by  the  aecouiplisbed  scholar  James  Sped- 
dirig  (the  3.  S,  of  Tcnnyaon's  beautiful  elegiac 
verses),  whose  conclusion  was  that,  in  writing  the 
play  of  "King  Henry  VIII<,"  Stiakcspearc  had  pro- 
ceeded ''as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  third  act,  when,  tind- 
ing  that  his  fellows  of  the  Globe  were  in  distress  for 
a  new  play  with  which  to  honor  the  nurriftge  of  the 
Lady  K)i/a1>eth,  he  handt^d  them  his  niaauseript,** 
and  that  the>-  intrusted  it  to  Fletcher^  ^'already  ji 
popular  and  expeditious  playwright,"  to  be  com- 
pleted.  The  surmise  was  ingenious  and  it  has  been 
widely  aceeptcd.  It  is,  however,  visionary"  and  ground- 
less. If  a  practice  of  writing  blank  verse  ^-ith  a 
new  kind  of  l!np^ — a  line  ourilairiing  mure  than  the 
usual  ton  syllables,  or  ^ith  frequent  "double  end- 
ings,'"—chanced  to  become  prevalent,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
as  remarked  by  the  great  Shakespeare  sdiolar  J. 
O.  Halliwell-PhiUipps,  that  Shakespeare  might  hare 
been  infiueneed  by  it,  and  might  have  adopted  it 
*'Expedit;ious"  Fletcher  nmy  have  l«?en.  but  there 
is  abundant  reason  to  belierc  tliat  Shakespeare  wts 
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at  IcAst  quite  &£  much  so,  nnd  tliat  tic  could  tiim- 
seir  Imve  lii]!sht?(]  his  [Any  wiili  cquul  ilc^sputch.  It 
would  be  ainu:fing.  if  il  were  not  [jaiiilul,  U)  observe 
the  ftssutaiicc  wJtb  M'hicli  theories  ubout  Shakespeare 
arc  adopted  atid  pruclainied  as  t^stabliatlied  facts,  some- 
times by  thoujfhtful  commentators  from  whom  a 
larger  meA&nre  of  discretion  miglit  rcasuimhly  have 
been  expected.  In  reference  to  tl»e  general  practice 
of  idle  conjecture  relative  to  8bake:«peare  and  hi£t 
writings  the  late  Albert  Henr>'  Smyth. — the  ablest 
literary  critic  who  has  appeared  in  our  couiitn.*  since 
the  golden  day  of  Kdwin  1\  Whipple  and  tbat  marvel 
qT  intellectual  faculty  Henr>'  Giles,  and  one  of  tiie 
most  ftccompiishccl  of  Shakespeare  scholars, — wmle 
this  refreshing  protest  against  the  evil  of  such  com- 
mentary: 

'"Inhere  ha»  been  a  ^rcat  tbrowiog  about  of  brfiina  over 
th*  dctenninAlioii  of  Uic  chronologj'  of  ShakeBpeare'*  pky«, 
III  Bun]«  vitiu  liopif  uf  Approacfiirift  rn-'Artr  ti>  tlif  |icrKoDji]  life 
of  Slmkriijtr^iirt^  the  sithul/iri  [if  ihv  SlmknpE-iin-jtn  Guild  hnv* 
oevu|)irtl  tlu-ir  wit  itml  Tngmiiily  in  dmdin^  ttir  |inrt*i  cnrt^r 
into  definitely  mflrbH  prnodji.  And  «robtrg  for  ft  parftllel 
betveen  Ibc  worka  of  oacb  period  and  the  evcnT«,  aKocrtaioed 
or  iroAfpnury,  of  Slifl^c^pcurv^d  life.  The  old  Sh«k«<peAr« 
Society,  r^rpivstnlcd  by  Halliwcll,  Thorn,  Dyce,  Collttr,  and 
Peter  CuiuiinjEfhomt  scrutiniKct)  E]iuil>cthan  docuinrni#  for 
every  rag  and  remDant  of  external  evidence  benring  upOD 
draiuatii^  history*  When  in  1874  the  New  ShftketpeaTv  Soeiety 
wju  fuuuJt^d,  an  original  method  uf  joquirj^  intu  queiitioiui  of 
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diTonolofc;  anil  authoraT^  wu  tintitutnl.  Ur.  Hole*,  in 
trcturc*  tjjKKi  tbr  acx:a*U)n  of  the  founding  of  Ihr  mxidj  hf 
Mr  Fi.  J.  FUmirall,  that  iiKfef«tigAliIp  king  of  dubs*  ddlm<d 
#ewo  U«tM  fnr  H^terminmg  thr  gmvth  tyf  Shak^cp^ftre's  mind 
Mtd  art  from  th«  nitn'rfd  of  th«  pluvf  th^nweli^s:  (1)  «-i' 
tcroal  tvidcDc«,  (!t)  Isutorical  a]Iu«ioa»,  (S)  change*  o 
m«tr«,  (4)  chon^^  of  lanjcuugv  and  *tjlt,  (5)  power  of 
chAracUriiAtion,  (6)  dnunatic  unity,  (T)  knowledge  of  Ufe. 
Metrical  tc*U  toon  ovcrchAdovcd  cvcr/thing  «Im  in  the  sod- 
ety*«  works,  Shakcspcnrc  wm  turned  into  a  calculation  table 
for  i}\v  eniuntration  of  frmlnmc  cndtnipt,  .itopl  lin»,  middlr 
comurii,  wuak  rfuJiiijii,  midtilc  extra  sjlLiljK'*,  attd  for  the  cx- 
prrimrnt  of  the  miUAl  tfochc'c  trnt,  pausr  tcift,  prevalent  word 
t#4l,  Anrl  c?h[>rl<?  n-flt^cli'nn  I^aL  Out  of  th^t^  rcsi?ftre|iea  and 
the  devclopniont  in  thr  »o-cfiITed  jisthetic  criticibni  la  of  kijcI] 
uncouth  terminology  as  *fir»t  reconciliation  period,*  'second 
roCD|(nition  period/  c4Ci,  etc.,  there  vas  conjilructcd  kd  idc 
biofcrnphy  of  ShukcBprflrc.  And  without  ht\xt^  actimlly  ad- 
vnnccd  a  single  step  in  our  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  the 
{Shakespearean  drocia,  we  wore  told  to  rccogaixe  In  the  order 
of  the  plays  as  fandfuUy  act  forth  by  tltc  commentators  the 
whole  of  BhakeHpeareS  spiritual  experience.  We  were  to  see 
hirn  'in  the  workahapf  In  the  ^orld,  out  of  the  dejrthx,  and 
on  the  heights.*  Moreover^  the  New  Shakespeare  Society 
madr  miirh  of  the  discovery  of  strange  bands  in  Shakespeare** 
text.  This  reference  of  dubious  or  dolorouK  lines  to  anonr- 
moua  or  conjectural  aliens  Is  aa  old  at  Coleridge,  who,  like 
Simpuon*  of  Kdinburgh,  who  wnn  uniiltcrnbly  convinced  of  the 
infAllibility  of  Euclid,  fancied  it  impossible  for  Shakespeare  to 
drowse,  and  so  pronounced  all  his  faults  to  be  the  xntruKioo 
of  some  unknown  playwright.  Our  better  informed  critks 
identify  the  per|)ctriitor  of  the  outrage  and  brand  upon  hln 
his  miMchJcvous  meddling," 
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The  first  positively  recorded  representative  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  John  Lowui,  oue  of  the  l)est 
actors  of  Shakespeares  tune,  and  in  contemporary 
favor  second  only  to  Richard  Burbagc.  Authentic 
assurance  is  furnished  by  Downed  that  Lowin  was 
instructed  by  Shakespeare  himself  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  part.  LovHn,  bom  in  1570,  lived  to  be 
ciKhty-two  years  old,  became  very  poor  iu  his  latter 
days,  kept  an  inn,  caUc^d  The  Tlirec  Pi^'ons^  at 
Brentford,  and  died  there,  in  1658.  Sir  William 
Dftvenant  (1605-141418],  was  acquainted  with  tlie  act- 
ing of  Lowin,  and  when,  in  1008,  he  cast  the  part 
of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Thomas  JJettcrton,  he 
instructed  that  actor  relative  to  the  method  of  his 
admired  predecessor.  Betterton's  performance  was 
accounted  essentially  royal,  and  the  example  of  stal- 
wart predomiuAQce,  regal  dignity,  and  bluff  humor 
thus  set  has  ever  since  been  fulltn^-cd.  Barton  Booth 
imitated  Bettcrton,  and  when  Qiiin  asfiumed  King 
Henry  he  avowedly,  but  nnt  successfully,  imi- 
tated Booth.  In  this  part  Quin  is  described 
as  having  been  ungraceful  in  manner  deficient  of 
the  requisite  facial  expression*  and  vocally  weak. 
Booth,  on  the  contrarj',  satisfied  every  requirement  of 
iL     There  was  grandeur  in  his  personality,  vigor  in 
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his  action,  ancl  at  tinirs  A  menace  in  his  look  which 
inspired  terror*  Jn  life  King  Ucnry,  as  the  reader 
of  the  excellent  memoir  of  Wolscy  by  George  Cavcn* 
dish  clearly  perceives,  was  essentially  selfish,  despotic, 
tynLDQical,  capricious,  and  capable  of  cruelty.  In 
ShakespoAre's  delineation  of  him  the  rij^or  of  his 
character  and  the  harshness  of  liis  temper  have  beea 
much  softened^  and  whilcr  Im.-  is  shown  as  egotistical, 
haughty,  arhitrary,  impetuous  and  self*willed,  be  U 
credited  with  a  certain  amiabihty,  a  sense  of  justice^ 
good  humor,  and  even  geniality  of  disposition.  It 
appears  that  he  was  thus  represented,  with  adnn- 
raUe  fidelity  and  effect,  hy  Booth.  That  actor's 
enunciation  of  "Go  thy  ways.  Kale,"  after  the 
Queen'9  majestic  exit  from  the  Trial  Scene,  was 
considered  exceptionally  expres^ve  of  the  Kin^% 
character  and  humor. 

Specific  information  as  to  details  of  the  dressing  <A 
King  Henry  the  Eighth  bj-  the  early  English  actors 
cannot  W  obtained.  Kirigs>  on  the  st^ge,  in  the  scvcn- 
teenlh  and  rightcenth  ccnhiries,  wore  scarlet  cloth 
ornamented  with  gold  lace.  Sometimes  an  opulent 
nobleman,  patron  of  the  drama,  would  give  to  a 
favorite  actor  the  costume  that  he  had  worn  at  tbo 
coronation  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and  that  was 
considered  and  used  as  an  appropriate  garb  for  the- 
atrical majesty.     Burbage,  if  he  acted  King  Henry^ 
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wore  robes  of  red  and  gold,  Betterton  and  his  fol- 
lowers continued  tbc  custom,  but  od  it  was  well 
known  that  King  Henry  wore  bis  hair  short  they  dis- 
carded the  usual  rarniUies  when  pluying  that  part* 
Davies  declares  that  King  Ridiard  the  Third  and  King 
Hcfxry  the  Eighth  were  garbed  in  something  like 
appropriate  costume,  while  suitability  of  attire,  in 
presentment  of  the  cooperative  characters,  was,  for  the 
most  part,  disrcffardcd.  As  late  as  tbc  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  ccntur>*  the  actors  who  personated 
tile  ecclesiastics  in  *'King  Henry  VIII/*  wore  such 
garments  as  had  been  worn  by  the  Frotestant  Epis* 
cnpal  clergy  of  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Seo>nd, 
while  6ome  other  participants  in  the  performance  wore 
accoutrements  of  the  time  of  King  George  the  Third, 
The  chronicle  of  notable  performers  of  King  Henry 
the  EigWi,  in  England,  includes  the  names  of 
Matthew  Clarke,  John  Patnier,  Joseph  George  Hoi* 
man.  Alexander  Pope,  Francis  Aicken^  Thomas 
Abthorpc  Cooper,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  George 
Barrett^  John  Ryder,  Walter  Lacy,  William  Tcrriss. 
and  Arthur  Bourchier.    The  list  is  not  complete. 


BBITISH   ^AGE.-CJRDiyAL   WOlSST. 

On  the  occasion      (1608)   when  for  tbc  first  time 
Betterton  acted  King   Henry  the  Eighth  his   asso- 
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ciAte  ani3  competitor  Henry  Harris  sctcd  Cardimd 
WuUeif.  ''doing  it,"  says  Downes,  "with  such  just 
state,  port,  and  mien  that  1  dare  afiinn  none  hitherto 
has  equalled  him"  The  word  "hitherto"  refers  to 
the  period  of  about  sixl^'  years  immediately 
prior  to  1668,  as  to  which  period  theatrical 
history  affords  coniparatively  little  exact  and  par'^ 
ticiilar  information,  Harris  was  a  painter  and  a 
singer  as  well  as  an  actor.  He  was  a  profligate 
person,  but  he  was  possessed  of  dramatic  talent  of 
a  high  order,  and  it  ia  certain  that  hxs  ability  was 
I'ersatile,  for  he  excelled  as  Romeo  and  also  as 
Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  He  was  one  of  the  intimate 
friends  of  Samuel  Pepys,  the  quaint  diarist,  and  a 
portrait  of  him  as  fl'oUeff  is  in  the  Pcpys  Library 
at  Cambridge,  England.  Detailed  description  of 
his  performance  of  the  Cardinal  has  not  been 
found.  He  was  prominently  succeeded  on  the  old 
Ijondon  stage  bj-  John  Verhniggen^  1706;  Colley 
Gibber,  1723;  Anthony  Boheme,  1725;  Lacy  Ryan, 
174a;  West  Diggcs.  1772;  Robert  Bensley,  1772; 
John  Henderson,  1780;  Alexander  Pope,  1786;  John 
Philip  Kemble,  180S;  William  diaries  Xfacready. 
1828;  Charles  Mayne  Young,  1844;  and  Samuel 
PhcljK,  1844,  On  ttie  Irish  Stage  Wolif€!f  was  acted 
by  Heiuy  Mossop,  in  17fil- 
Opinion    as   to    the    diversified    representations    of 
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WoUey  that  were  given  by  those  actors,  long  passed 
away,  must  necessarily,  now,  be  somewhat  vague* 
Such  recurJs  of  thvm  a«  exist  are  In  ahnost  every 
case  meagre.  Authorities  are  often  niL^leading. 
Adjeclive^A,  .sometime.s  Uudator}'  soiiietjrties  nnidemo 
natorj\  are  freely  employed*  but  at  best  they  sel- 
dom do  more  than  convey  general  impressions.  Few 
details  are  furnished  showing  precisely  what  the  actor 
did  5Lnd  how  he  did  it,  Verbruggcn  is  commended 
as  fine  in  Ctuvius  but  is  scarcely  more  than  mentioned 
as  WoUey.  He  was  a  pleasing  actoo  apparently 
exuberant,  lawless,  and  defective  in  art.  Gibber  is 
credited  with  a  suave  demeanor  and  a  dc^'cr  assump- 
tion of  crafty  deference  in  the  Trial  Scene,  but  he 
lacked  dignit>*  and  he  was  incapable  of  a  convincing 
show  of  serious  feeUng.  One  recorder  mentions  that 
when,  in  WoUey'M  soliloquy  on  the  King'$  marriage, 
he  said  '^This  candle  burns  not  clear,  'tis  I  must 
sniifT  it,"  he  made  a  geslure  with  his  fingers  as 
though  he  were  using  a  cancUe-snuffer,  Another  and 
more  propitious  recorder,  Charles  Macklin,  stated 
that  he  did  ample  justice  to  \V<dicy*  Boheme  had 
been  a  sailor,  and  he  walked  with  a  straddle,  but 
he  was  (all  and  of  gootl  presence,  and  he  excelled 
in  pathetic  passages,  so  that  his  dritvery  of  Wotscf^^ 
Farewell  may  have  been  touching.  Ryan  was  a 
judicious  actor,  of  respectable  abilities,  and  his  per- 
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fonnaiice  of  WcUey  vas  creditable.  Digget  is  and 
to  have  marred  by  extravagance  of  gesture  a  ?»• 
fonnaTMre  wlucti  utbt'miM-  would  have-  l»rcii  perfect 
Mo$«op  cuuld  cxprcstfs  the  pouip  and  s^'vcrity  of  Uie 
part,  and  he  is  praised  for  energetic  dtUvcry  of  tiie 
text,  Uit  his  demeanor  was  awkward.  Bcnalcy*  y^ 
had  been  an  officer  in  the  British  aimy  (be  served  id 
America  at  one  time),  was  a  formal,  correct*  coih 
sdentious  actor, — a  good  Malu^h, — but  be  did  not 
niak<r  a  fqpeciat  mark  as  WrJscy,  Ilender^^on,  stiperb 
as  Shylock,  lago,  and  FaUtaff,  was  notable  in  Wol*tn 
only  for  his  correct  elocution.  Pope  possessed  a 
fine  voice  but  an  inexpressive  face;  he  exeeUcd.  never- 
theless, in  moments  and  passages  of  pathoa»  and  his 
WoUey  was  effective  in  the  scene  of  the  great  min- 
ister's fall.  Kemble,  Macready,  and  Vnung  iinist  each 
have  been  magnificent  as  the  Cardinal,  for  eadi 
possessed  intellectual  character,  dignity,  scholarslup, 
stately  presence,  and  facile  command  of  the  resources 
of  expressive  art.  Phelps  gave  an  intellectualj  noble, 
austere,  touching  performance  of  Woliey,  invariable 
in  its  dignity,  singidarly  expositive  of  a  politic  char- 
acter, and  in  the  parting  scene  with  CromxccU  .pro- 
foundly affecting.  A  superb  portrait  of  Phelps  as 
Woltey,  painted  by  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson,  adorns 
a  wall  in  the  Garriek  Club,  London,  and  will  present 
to  a  distant  posterity  the  expressive  liiieuuiciits  of  an 
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authentic  imago  of  passionate  j^rief  comniingled  with 
devulate  subnus^oti. 

Later  rcprcscntfitivcs  of  fVoUejf,  on  the  British 
Stage,  were  C.'hartc»  John  Kcjui  and  Henry  Irving, 
each  of  whom  acted  the  part  in  ^Vmcrica  ss  wcU 
us  ID  England.  Herbert  Beerbohm-Tree  a]so  has 
acted  it  in  England,  but  bis  performance  has  not 
(1911}  been  seen  in  America.  Kean  made  a  fine 
prodnclion  of  ''King  ITenr)'  VIII.,"  at  tlic  Princesss 
Thcrntrc,  London^  in  1B5A.  Irving  produced  it,  at 
the  London  Lyceum,  Janu&r>'  5,  1892.  \Vbcn  Kcan 
made  his  fourth  and  last  professional  visit  to  ^Vmcrica 
(his  previous  visits  had  been  mode  in  1830,  1830, 
and  1845)»  he  began  liis  engagement  at  the  theatre 
which  had  been  Walkck's  (situated  in  Broadway, 
near  Braonie  Street^  then  called  the  Bruadway,  luiig 
ago  demnlislted]  with  "King  Henry  VIII./'  appear- 
ing as  tyokeff^  with  Mrs.  Kean  (Ellen  Tree)  as 
Queen  Kathariur^  Coknan's  comedy  of  "The  Jealous 
Wife*'  was  acted  as  an  afterpiece-  Ir\"ing  presented 
•"King  Hcnr>'  VIIL"  at  Abbey's,  now  the  Knicker- 
bocker, Theatre,  New  York,  on  December  4,  1898. 

AMRRtOAK  fiTAOE. 

On  the  American  Stage  the  play  of  "King  Henry 
VIII."  has  not  been,  at  any  time,  e-specially  popular. 
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The  first  performance  of  it  in  America  occurred  ai 
the  old  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  Slay  13.  17OTp  on 
vrbich  occasion  it  was  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs 
Barrett,  who  played  Queen  Katharine,     That  actress 
had  come  from  England  about  two  years  earlier,  and 
ber  acting  in  tragic  parts  bad  gaitietl    esteem.     In 
England   she  had   been  knnwn   as  KIrs-    Riv^frs,   and 
stage  chronicles  mention  her  as  haring  been  instructed 
by    Macklin.   with   whom,   at   the   beginning    of  ber 
professional  career,  she  acted  Portia,     No  description 
has  been  found  of  her  acting  of  Queen   Katharine. 
but  Its  she  was  toll,  of  a  noble  aspect,  and  possessed 
of  ability  and  experience,  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed 
tbwt  hhe  gave  tt  good  performance.     On  the  occasioD 
named,  Cardinal  WoUey  was  acted  hy  her  husband, 
Giles  Ijeonard  Harrett,  wliiie  Cromxcdl  was  assumed 
by   Cooper*      Other   presentments    of   ''King    Uenry 
VIII,"  in  the  early  American  Theatre  were  few,  but 
in   every   instance    they    are   assodatcd    mth    distin- 
guished names.     On  October  2,  1811,  tbe  play  was 
acted  at  the  old  Park,  with  George  Frederick  Cooke  as 
King  Henry,  Mrs.  Stanley  (Mrs.  Twistleton, — Stanley 
being  an  assumed  name)  as  Queen  Kaiharitic,  Cooper 
as  Wohey,  and  Edmund  Simpson  as  CromwcU,    On 
April  20,   ]8g4,  at  the  same  theatre*   when   Fanny 
Kvmble  and  her  father,  Charles  Kemble,  were  fulfill* 
iiig  an  engagement  there,  it  was  represented  for  bcF 
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beuefiti  that  beautiful  and  brilliant  woman,  then 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  acting  Qtuen  Kaih- 
aritte,  and  her  father  acting  WoUey.  On  that  occa- 
sion tlie  effect  nf  the  appearance  of  celestial  phantomSt 
in  the  \'ision  Scene,  was  heightened  by  the  vocalism 
of  Emma  Wfaeatley,  who  sang  the  solemn  song,  by 
Handdt  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  then  for 
the  first  time  thus  introduced.  Four  years  later,  at 
the  National  Tlirtitre.  in  Church  Street,  New  York, 
Krnma  Whcntlcy  (1822*1854)  herself  appeared  as 
Qu€€fi  Katharine,  John  Vandcnhoff  being  the  Wol- 
seff  and  Henry  Walhck  the  Kinff,  Miss  Wheatley, 
only  sixteen  years  old  when  thus  slie  ventured  to 
assume  one  of  the  most  majestic  characters  in  Shake- 
spcarc^ — a  character  that  no  mere  girl  ever  did  or 
ever  could  really  impersonate— was  regarded  as  a 
prodig>*  of  genius  and  beauty:  in  1837  she  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Mason  and  soon  afterward 
retired  from  the  stage.  In  1847  "King  Henry  VIIL" 
was  produced  at  tbe  old  Howery  Theatre,  New  York, 
with  Eliiui  Marian  Trcwar  (Mrs.  Shaw,  afterward 
Mrs,  T.  S.  Hamhlin).  a  remarkably  beautiful  womao 
and  a  fine  actress,  as  the  Queen. 

Tiie  part  of  King  Henr/f  the  Eighth  has  beeo 
acted  in  America  bj-  Lettis  Hallam,  H.  B.  Harrison, 
Hcniy  VVallack,  Thomas  SoweHiy  Hamblin,  Daniel 
Wilmarth    Waller,    John    Gilbert,    WiUiam    Rafus 
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Blake,  John  Jack,  William  Terriss,  and  Oils  Skinner 
The  King's  age,  in  the  play,  is  t\».  Otis  Skinner 
presented  him  ai>  a  young  man* — therein  wisely  and 
for  the  first  time  in  AinericKU  theatrical  history  (pnr' 
ceded  only  by  Williaio  Terriss,  in  England),  depart- 
ing from  the  stage  custom,  which  has  been  to  present 
him  as  an  elderly,  portly  person. — according  to  IIoI- 
hein*a  portrait. 

Cardinal  WoUey  has  been  acted  in  America  not 
only  by  Keaii  and  In'ing,  but,  aumug  others,  by 
Macready,  1827;  Charles  Walter  Couldock,  1849: 
Charlotte  Ciishman,  1857;  Rdward  Lonmis  Oavenpiirt 
1858;  John  Gilbert;  William  Creswick.  1871;  Milnei 
Levick,  1874;  George  VandenhoflF,  187*;  Lawrence 
Barrett;  Edwin  Booth;  John  McCullough,  and  John 
A  Lane,  1892.  Guirtavus  Vaughan  Brooke^a  embodi- 
ment of  WoUey  was  shown  in  Australia,  and  enthu- 
siastic encomium  of  it  is  cited  from  the  Melhoumr 
press  by  his  judicious  biographer,  W.  J.  Lawrcncct 
of  Comber,  Ireland* 


I- 


KEAW.— CRESWICK,— VAKDENH0FP.-BOnrrH. 

Kean's  WoUey^  which  it  was  my  pri\ilegc  several 
times  to  see,  was  remarkable  for  intellectual  char* 
acter,  grim  power,  and  an  austere  refinement  which, 
mare   than   ecelesiastica],   was   spiritual.      Hia    aspect 
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WftsnoblCj  his  daneanor  majestic  His  pale  face» 
dark,  bright  ^yes,  massive  brow,  and  iron-gray  hair 
suited  the  part>  He  wore  robes  of  scarlet  cloth 
adorned  with  lace.  His  maimer,  at  first,  was  that 
of  repose,  but  it  was  lofty  and  prcdomiuaDt  The 
glance  that  he  directed  toward  the  defiant  Bucking' 
ham  as  he  paused,  after  partly  crossing  the  scene, 
on  his  first  entrance,  seemed  literally  to  pierce  his 
enemy.  In  King  Jtenry'it  presence  his  bearing  was 
that  of  obsequious  but  not  servile  deference-  His 
handling  of  the  ruinous  papers  tliat  the  King  returns 
to  Wohcy,  combined  with  changes  of  facial  expres* 
sion,  a  ruminative  pause,  and  then  an  utterance  of 
hopeless  surrender,  was  supremely  eloquent.  In  speak-^ 
ing  the  lines  which  incorporate  the  reference  to  the  fall 
of  Tiucifer  lie  stretched  his  arms  upward  and  forward, 
conveying  a  grand  imsge  of  the  poet's  thought,  and 
then,  upon  the  sad  cadence  of  the  verse,  completely 
collapsed,  uttering  the  abject  desolation  of  a  broken 
spirit  in  the  four  simple  words,  "never  to  rise  again-" 
Kean's  delivery  was  often  marred  by  a  nasality  of 
speech,  and  his  acting  wii*  not  illumined  by  those 
flashes  nf  lightning  which  are  said  to  have  character* 
ized  that  of  his  renowned  father;  but  he  was  a  noble 
actor,  and  his  performance  of  WoUcy  made  actual 
on  the  stage  an  ideal  that  rose  to  the  full  hetgbl  of 
the  poet*s  conception. 
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Crcswick'g  performance  of  Wohrjf  was  notable  for 
intense  mental  concentration,  symmetry  of  uictiMx!,— 
tlitf  grftdiiAl  e^^hihiliiiti  of  th<!  character  «s  wrought 
upon  by  changing  circumstances, — mon^ntary  fladxs 
of  wrath,  as  of  an  dd  Hon  turned  at  bay^ — and 
ample  effasion  of  feeling  at  the  pathetic  close.  The 
la^t  words  that  Wohey  utters  were  spoken  by  Crca- 
wick  in  a  way  which  afTected  the  listener  to  tears  and 
inipreasiTe-ly  pointed  that  moral,  the  vanity  of  worldly 
greatness,  which  Shakespeare "s  portrayal  of  the  great 
Cardinal  is  so  well  designed  to  convey.  Perhaps  tha 
most  telling  moment  of  Creswick*s  performance  wai 
that  of  fiery,  tumultuous  anger,  suddenly  curbed  into 
contempt,  at  the  vulgar  insult  given  to  WoUcy  by 
Surrey  (Act  III.,  Sc.  2),  when  the  Carditud,  rcstraio- 
jng  himself  by  great  effort,  exclaims: 


"  How  much,  methinks,  I  mi^ht  decfiit^  this  niaa. 
But  that  Ten  bound  in  chrtFlty  agftinst  it." 

George  VandenhofF's  acting  of  Wol$e^,  especially 
indicative  of  intellectual  character,  was  marked  1^ 
exquisate  refinement  and  it  gave  simple  expres^OD 
to  a  clear  ideal.  He  was  tall  and  ^ilenrler  und  las 
fine  countenance,  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  picture 
of  Addison,  commingled  in  its  expression  austerity 
and  kindness.  His  manner  was  formal.  He  had 
been    educated    {at    Stonyhurst)    for    the    Bar.     '1 
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practised  law"  (so  wrote  Vandenhoff  in  1878),  "in 
Liverpool,  for  three  yeani,  but  in  an  evil  hour  quitted 
wig  aitd  gown  to  doii  sock  and  buskin,  and  so  it 
happen:^  tJbat  to-day  I  play  Henry  the  Eighth's  Lord 
Chancellor,  having  forever  cut  myself  off  from  the 
possibility  of  being  Queen  Victoria  s/'  By  tempera- 
ment he  was  well  fitted  to  the  part  of  the  Cardinal. 
Vie  acted  it  in  association  with  Charlotte  Cushnian, 
and  his  performance  xkilfully  comhint^d  the  ontward 
calm  and  inward  disquietude  of  the  ambitions,  craftj", 
resolute,  patent  schemer.  His  elocution  was  superb,— 
his  finely  modulated  tones  giving  every  shade  of 
meamiig  to  the  poet's  text.  During  the  scenes  that 
precede  the  downfall  of  WoUey  he  maintained  a  per- 
fect poise,  holding  deep  feeling  in  careful  restraint, 
but  through  an  artfully  curbed  demeanor  he  allowed  the 
obsen-er  to  perceive,  in  the  worn  focc.  the  fiery  eyca, 
and  the  air  of  ngilant  self^controlp  a  passionate  heart 
and  a  towering  mind,  so  that  when  the  collapse  came 
and  the  conillct  of  a  slomi-tosHnl  soul  wo^  laid  bare 
the  spectator  was  lrs]«  suq>riscd  than  touched  by  the  sad 
fulfilment  of  all  which  had  been  indicated  of  latent 
power  and  passionate  emotion.  There  were  no  violent 
outbursts  in  tbe  performance:  it  was  fluent  and  even. 
Edwin  Booth  acted  Wohty  fur  the  first  tim«  on 
December  IS,  1876,  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatn-,  Phila- 
delphia, and   on  Januarj*    19,    1878»   he  played   the 
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part  for  tlie  first  time  in  New  York,  at  Booth's  7^ 
atru.      His   stayc   vcrsiou   of   Uic   piny   t-onipressed  iU 
into  four  acts,  the  third  of  which  contained  only  liP^ 
lines.      Later,    when   editing   hiA  ''Prompt    Uook,"   1 
induced  him  to  add  an  abridged  Fifth   Act^  Mrhidi    ' 
appears  in  the  printed  copy.    Scrupulous  attention  was 
given  to  the  dressing  of  the  play*    Booth's  embodiment 
of    Wohcy   was    interesting   and   impressive    but    the 
part  did  nnt  deeply  stir  hia  fcdings  and   he  did  not 
greatly  care  for  it.     He  was  essentially  a  tragedian 
and  his  genius  required  tragedy  as  a  vehicle.     The 
pervasive  quality  of  his  performance  was  poetic  con- 
dition.    He  presented  a  noble  image  of    authority 
tempered  by  exquisite  grace,  and  he  denoted  austere 
Inteilect  and  the  capability  of  subtle  craft*     No  aetor 
has  appeared  in  nur  time  who  could  better  present  the 
aspect  of  ecclesiastical  majesty.     The  points  usually 
made  by  actors  of  this  part^ — in  the  soliloquy  about 
Anne   Bidlcn    and    King   Henry,   at    "How    mu 
znethinkst  I  might  despise  this  manP'  and  at  W 
exit  with  Campciu^, — were  admirably  made  by 
and,  as  always,  his  elocution  was  superb,— ^spedall}' 
in  the  pHiHrig  seene  with  CrvmxceU  and  when  be  spoke 
those  solemn  word^: 


Had  I  but  served  my  Oct\  vith  half  the  isffal 
I  HcrvM  my  kin^,  lit?  nuulJ  not.  ja  minr  eigv, 
Have  left  nac  naked  to  mine  cnetai«i.** 


f^'hM^4fMk'fAMi 


JIKNHY  iKVtVCi  ASCAHIitXJL  iro/>f:r 


Arna  tnK  maviv>  ttt  M.  wtmifx^B  i-^niiE»t 
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HfiNHY  lltVlNG. 


Henry  Irviiig's  Wohe^  vouunmgli^  m  ouc  fiym- 
jiKjtrival  identity  the  stately  L-ccIcaiu^itiCr  Uie  suave  diplo- 
matist, the  commanding  statesman,  and  the  polished, 
cl^ant,  highly  intellectual  man  of  the  world.  He  wore 
cbimcrci  rochet,  mantle,  and  red  hat,  and  his  tall 
figure^  ascetic  face*  piercing  eyes,  authoritative  bear* 
ing,  incisive  speech  And  incessant  earucstnc-ss  of  per^ 
sunilicatiori  combUusd  to  make  the  performance 
impressively  Hfe-Uki.*  and  deeply  syiiipathetic.  He 
employed,  as  Kcan  had  done,  the  traditi{)nal  business 
relative  to  Buckingham,  in  the  opening  scene, ^-a 
scene  in  which  the  Cardinal,  sure  of  his  ground,  is 
perfectly  composed.  In  the  Trial  Scene  liis  manner 
toward  the  Kint/  was  profoundly  respectful  and 
toward  the  Queen  liiaiid,  abnost  himible>  ingratiating, 
and  spccionsly  ingenuous,  WoUcy,  until  the  moment 
of  the  catastrophe,  ia  continuously  dissimulating,  and 
Irving's  impersonation  was  remarkably  indicative  of 
that  condition — alert,  iHgilant,  full  of  transitions  from 
assiuned  candor  to  subtle  artifice,  this  being  revealed 
to  the  audience  by  a  deft  use  of  the  expedient  of 
transparency.  Touches  of  mordant  sarcasm, — as 
when,  replying  to  Campeiue,  be  said,  in  a  dry  tone, 
"Wc  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons,"  and 
when,  in  the  moody  soliloquy  on  the  King's  aiarriage. 
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he  murmuped  "111  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him/'— here 
and  there  lit  the  performance  ivjth  a  hitiiij;  ^leain  of 
humor.  Tberr  vjhs,  iu  the  scciie  of  defeat  and  nan 
and  in  tite  delivery-  of  tlic  Farcwdir  a  tuuctiing  sim- 
plicily  of  grief  and  re&ignation,  together  with  an 
uDprcs&ivc  LOtpartmcDt  of  profound  knowledge  of 
human  suffering. 

\Vbcn  Irving  effected  his  first  production  of  "King 
Henry  VllV  (Januaiy  d.  IHW,  at  the  London 
Lyceum),  the  play  w«  acted  172  times.  That  Shake- 
spearean revival  wait  the  niost  c«>stly  one  made  hf 
Irving  and  one  of  Hie  mo:it  eo,«tly  e\'cr  made.  The 
lar^  «utn  of  $60,000  wa^  expended  on  it.  The  public 
U  often  totd  that  great  amounts  of  money  have  beeo 
spent  in  setting  plays,  but,  in  fact,  such  expenditure 
seldom  oceurs.  The  j^oss  receipts  during  the  run  of 
''King  Henry  VIIL"  at  the  Lyceum  were  nearly 
^00,000,  but  the  cost  of  the  production  combined  vriUi 
that  of  keeping  the  play  on  the  stage  considerably 
exceeded  that  income-  Tlie  pageant,  practicaUy 
unchanged,  wsis  brought  to  America.  An  example  of 
Irving's  iscrupulous  fidelity  as  an  actor  is  quoted  by 
bis  biographer,  Austin  Brereton.  "A  friend  of  mine," 
said  Irving,  "possessed  an  old  cardinal  robe  of  just 
the  color  that  Wolficy  ^'ore,  and  I  sent  my  robe  to 
Rome  to  be  dyed  like  thfit^  but  the  old  tint  was  no 
longer  used  there  and  I  bad  il  rtj/rodswcd  in  Lcmdoa- 
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If  1  am  told  that  this  was  a  prodigal  caprice,  I  reply 
tliut  it  wHJj  qiiil<!  in  kc^cpiiig  wiMi  VVolsey^s  Ui-Ue< 
When  you  are  getting  into  the  skin  of  a  character, 
you  need  not  neglect  his  wardrobe/*  Irving  got  more 
completely  "into  the  skin"  of  WoUcff  than  any  other 
actor  of  the  part  has  done>  in  our  tlmCr  or,  apparently, 
in  any  time,  for  he  not  only  made  tlie  poetic  ideal  an 
actuality  hut  garntshtfd  It  with  nmny  peculiarities 
of  the  nian.  in  further  justification  of  his  lavish 
expenditure  on  the  play  Irving  said  "If  you  look 
into  the  Italian  archives  of  the  pcnod  you  will  Snd 
tliat  the  umlmMiiadoni  were  aatonislied  al  his  [Wolsey's] 
iimgnIfW-n(.x-/*  It  is  ucii  neeessmry  to  search  "the 
Italian  archives"  for  testimony  to  the  prodigal  opu- 
lence with  which  the  Cardinal  invested  lii*«  proceed- 
ings, whether  abroad  or  at  home*  The  account  of  liis 
splendor  that  is  given  by  Cavendish  would  amply  sub- 
stantiate any  showing  of  gorgeousness,  hoKever 
rcsplt-ndt-nt,  that  might  he  niudcr,  Norfolk's  glowing 
account  of  Tlic  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold» — where 
"every  man  that  stood  showed  hkc  a  nunc,"  all 
"ordcr'd  by  the  good  discretion  of  the  right  rcT."erend 
Cardinal  of  York/* — is  not  exaggerated.  One  striking 
felicity  of  Irving's  performance  of  WoUey  was  its 
intimation,  from  tlie  first,  of  an  clement  of  goodness 
in  the  character,  operative  notwithstanding  pride, 
arrogance,  and  craft:  the  revulsion  of  feeling  in  the 
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BRITISH    STAGE.— QUERA'  KATHABJXB, 

It    is   a   f&H   of   coijunon   knowledge   that    befon 
1060  all   cIiaraL-lers  in   plays  performed   in   England, 
whether  male  or  female,  were  presented  by  men  or  Iwys. 
Some   one   of   the  Iwcnty-six   mule    persons    named 
in  the  list  prefixed  to  the  First  Shakespeare   Folio 
as  "the    principal    aetors    in    all   these    plays''    was, 
presumably,  the  first  performer  of  Que^n  Katharine. 
The  Hrst  wumaiL  wlio  ever  acted  tbe  purt  was  Mary 
Better  Ion,    wift?   of    Tliomas,    she    having   cooperated 
with    her    hu.sband    in    the    representation    of    " K ing 
Hcnrj*    VIII/'   which   was   given   at   Lincoln's    Inn 
Fields  in  1668.     No  description  of  her  acting  in  it 
i£  extant,  but  she  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  actress 
and  it  can  be  reasonably  assumed  that  she  g^ave  a 
competent  performance.    The  Vision  Scene  (Act  1V-, 
Se,  2),  in  wliich  the  deatt-strickeu  ^ueen  asks  for 
music  and   prewntly   lapses   into  simiiber,   afid   then, 
on  the  stage,  into  death,  was  elaborately  treated   as 
a  spectacle,  in  the  time  of  Mrs<  Bettcrtan,  and  that 
method,  required  by  ample  and  explicit  stage  direction 
in  the  Folio,  was  followed  in  the  time  of  her  distin- 
guished   successors,    Elizabeth    Barrj*,    1706 ;    Alary 
Porter,   1721;   and   Hannah   Pritchard,    1748.      Mrs. 
Porter,   tall,    fair,   not  handsome,   but   imjiressive   by 
reason   of  great   dignity   and   winning   by   reason   of 
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acute  senaibility,  is  said  to  have  acted  to  perfection 
such  parts  as  Shakespcare'3  Hcrmionc,  in  'The 
Winter's  Tale»"  Otway's  Bdvidera,  in  "Venice 
Preserved,"  Queen  Etizabeth,  in  John  Banks's  *'The 
Uiihappj"  Favorite"  (a  play  based  on  the  story  of 
tlic  Earl  of  Essex,  that  ill-starred  lover  of  Qureii 
EliKabetli),  and  Leonora,  in  Dr.  Young's  "The 
Revenge,"  Her  embodiment  of  Queen  Katharirtc 
was  admired  by  her  coutcniporarics.  and  the  dramatic 
chronicles  of  her  day  commend  it  for  royalty  of 
demeanor,  depth  of  feelinff,  and  grace  of  sjinpathetic 
expression.  Her  voice  was  tremulous.  She  specially 
excellt-d  iu  her  delivery  of  Ihf  Queen'^  adjuration  to 
the  King,  in  tlw.-  Trial  Scrnc.  In  curly  life  she  had 
attended  on  the  fascinating  Elizabeth  Barry,  and  it 
is  probable  that  she  formed  her  st>'lc  on  the  model  of 
that  great  actress.  Mrs.  Pritehard,  who  succeeded  her 
in  this  character,  was  accx>unted  majestic  in  deport- 
ment and  natural  in  method  of  speech,  but  less  effect- 
ive upon  the  feelings  of  the  audience-  Mrs.  Porter 
and  Mrs.  Prilchard  dressed  Qveert  Katkarine  in  imita- 
tion of  the  attire  worn  by  royal  persons  of  their 
period.  There  is  no  specific,  detailed  account  of  the 
stage  business  used  in  this  part  by  those  eminent 
performers.  Mrs.  Porter,  in  accordance  with  Uie 
stage  direction, — often  disregarded  by  modem  players, 
—knelt  before  the  King,  when  speaking  the  Qwen's 
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•ppeal  to  hinv — ''Sir,  I  desire  vou  do  mc  right  and 
justice," — and  she  pathetically  suppressed  her  tearSr 
when  uttering  the  Queen't  retort  upon  the  Car- 
dinal, — a  treatment  of  the  situation  whidi  was  much 
admtrdl. 

SARAH   51DDONA. 

It  is  not  until  Mrs.  Siddons  comes  upon  the  scene 
that  the  investigator  of  this  subject  finds  particular 
mention  of  striking  expedients  that  were  employed 
hi  the  acting  of  Queen  Kctkarinc.,  and  c\'cn  then  the 
specifications  of  stage  burliness  are  not  numerous.  In 
17»«-»9  John  Philip  Kemhle.  at  Drury  Lane, 
revived  *'King  Henry  VIII.,"  making  a  new  stage 
version  of  it, — which  was  puhlislit^d  in  1 804^ — and 
giving  special  attention  to  scenery,  costumes,  anJ^^ 
processions.  All  was  done  that  his  sound  scholarship 
could  warrant  and  his  hberality  of  expenditure  com- 
pass to  make  the  production  splendid.  Mrs.  Siddons 
acted  Qitee7i  Kalharrne.  Robert  Bensley  appeared 
as  Wohi€}f^  Kemble  '*douhied"  in  the  characters  of 
CroMwell  and  Griffith  (reserving  his  essay  in  IVoIte^ 
till  a  later  time^  when  he  acted  that  part  with  dis* 
tinguished  success).  That  was  the  occasion  when  Mrs^ 
Siddons  made  her  first  appearance  as  the  ^nren^ 
The  peculiar,  expressive  business, — hau^ty^  imperioinJ 
and  openly  and  grandly  hostile,— of  pointing  at  WoUcy 
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and  addressing  him  without  looking  at  him.  in  the 
Trial  Scene,  when  Queen  Katharine  delivers  the 
trenchunt  speech  bei^nning,  *Xord  Cardinal, — to  jfou 
I  speuk/'  WAS  inventwl  \yy  her,  and  her  pause  after  tht? 
word  "CHi'diiml/'  unil  Uie  inarkcrl  eniphaMs,  incisive 
and  scornful,  that  she  placed  on  the  word  "you" 
were  accounted  wonderfully  expressive.  That  point 
in  the  performance  was  chosen  for  representation  by 
George  Henry  Harlowe,  when  he  painted  the  spirited 
picture  of  the  Trial  Scene  in  which  John  Philip. 
Charles,  a^d  Stepiien  KemMc  and  their  iiiiipired  si^itcr 
are  well  portrayed.  To  Mrs.  Sidduns  also  is  due 
the  excellent,  because  natural,  informing,  effective 
business  of  restless  movement  in  the  pre)itninar>'  part 
of  the  Vision  Secne,  that  of  a  person  in  persistent 
physical  pain,  who  vainly  tries  to  find  ease  in  eliangc 
of  position  and  to  maintain  composure  under  acute 
snlTering.  Some  of  the  business  devised  by  Mrs. 
Sidilons  beeajiie  traditional,  and  later  was  employed 
b}"  Mrs.  Warner,  Isahella  (Jlyn^  Charlotte  Cushnian, 
£mma  Waller,  Genevieve  Ward*  Fanny  Janauachek* 
Ellen  Terry,  and  Helena  Modjcska>  The  beautiful* 
pathetic  Eliza  O'XeiU  played  the  pnrt,  but  she  was 
not  suited  to  it  and  she  did  not  consider  herself  to 
be  80.  Mrs.  Warner  acted  Queen  Katharijie  when 
Phelps  prwlueed  "King  Henry  VIIT,"  ApHl  10, 
18U,   at   Sadler's  Wells   Theatre,   and   her  perform- 
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ance  was  accounted  majestic  nod  tender, — a  DoUa 
image  of  royal  womanhood^  gracious  in  licr  eimnenre 
and  patient  in  her  distress.  That  fine  actn^s^  (stw 
was  Marj'  ^Vmclia  Huddarl, — horn  17ft7»  died  185-*>. 
it  is  interesting  to  remember,  visited  America,  appear* 
uiR  at  Burton's  Theatre,  New  York,  September  99, 
1851,  as  Hermione,  in  "'ITw  Winter's  Talc,"  but  ibe 
was  not  seen  on  our  *itage  as  iiuccn  KatJuuinc, 
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Charlotte  Cushman  as  Queen  Katharine  waa  the 
consummate  image  of  sovereignty  and  noble  woman- 
hood, austere  and  yet  sweetly  patient*  in  ciraini' 
stances  of  cruel  injustice  and  bitter  afllictioD.  Her 
iileiitifleatian  with  the  essential  nature  of  the  lojured 
Queen  was  so  cnmplcte  that  it  made  the  spectator! 
of  her  performance  forget  the  stage  awl  feel  tliat  they 
were  looking  upon  a  pathetic  experience  of  actual 
life.  Her  portroyal  of  this  character  was  the  im- 
pressive revealiiienl  of  a  great  sou].  Only  a  woman 
uf  the  lufLirst  spirit  eouhl  thus  have  interpreted  and 
made  actual  Shakespeare's  beautiful  conception.  It 
wojt  innate  grandeur  of  character  that  made  Char^ 
lottc  Cushman  so  great  in  this  part.  There  was  in 
her  artistic  treatment  of  it  a  wonderful    felicity  ol 
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smoothness, — the  blending  of  woniAiily  tenderness  with 
stately  Dtanner,  the  union  of  dignitj'  w-ith  grace,  the 
deft  conjunction  of  intellectual  power  with  spiritual 
humilit>':  she  spontaneously  exhibited  the  natural 
fluctuations  of  emotion,  and  she  spoke  the  mafniificent 
I&ngTiage  with  a  perfect  nensc  of  its  meaning  and 
with  splendid  effect:  her  perfomiance  was  a  heart- 
brtraking  image  of  oppressed  virtue,  dethroned 
majesty,  and  a  soul  of  inflexible  goodness  that  no 
adversity  could  shake:  but  aside  from  all  that  she  did 
as  an  actress  there  was  a  singular  magnetism  in  what 
she  was  as  a  woman — a  strange,  wild  charnt,  such  as 
sometimes  seems  to  hallow  the  lonely  ooeim,  in  Ibe 
gloaming  and  on  the  eve  of  tempest — a  magic  of 
genius  which,  while  it  separated  lier  from  the  race  of 
usual  women,  made  her  the  interpreter  of  all  women. 
the  symbol  of  all  tlielr  sorrows,  the  voice  of  all  tlicir 
longing  and  aspiration.  That  charm  flashed  from  her 
luminous  eyes  and  trembled  in  her  sympath«?tie  voice- 
It  was  at  once  power  and  weakness,  gladness  and  griefs 
revelation  and  propheej'.  She  understood  woman's 
nature  and  slie  could  express  it,  and  of  woman's 
nature  Queen  Katharine  is  an  exceptionally  compre- 
hensive type- 

There  ia  supreme  &alisfaclion  in  seeing  on  the  stage 
a  person  who  pa^sesses  imperial  mind,  stalwart  cluir* 
fictcr.  the  faculty  to  form  a  great  ideal  and  the  artistic 
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ability  to  embody  it;  a  person  of  deep  feeling  but 
also  of  conunanding  intcltcct,  whose  touches,  in  the 
art  of  acting?,  are  as  firui  and  as  precisely  regulated  h 
as  those  of  the  trip-banuner^ — light  or  heavy  as  tbe^l 
oeeasion  requires  and  the  will  ordains;  a  person  who 
makes  And  sustains  the  imprcAfiion  at  inevitable  truth. 
Such  was  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  such  peculiarly 
fibe  showed  herself  to  be  when  she  acted  Queen 
Katharine,  Her  rebuke  to  the  Surveyor,  ''Take  good 
heed  you  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  nohle  person," 
was  spoktn  with  an  awful  solemnity  of  tone  and 
manner,  and  in  the  Trial  Scene  her  delivery  of  tlie 
apostrophe  to  the  King,  "Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me 
right  and  justice/*  was  at  once  stately  and  humble, 
patient  and  sweet,  and  in  its  £ini]>lioity  deeply  pathetic 
Later,  when  the  inillgnutiou  of  the  Queen  is  strug- 
gling to  repress  her  tears,  there  was  a  thrilling,  bell- 
likc  ring  in  her  voice  as  she  said  "Lord  Cardinal] — " 
and  tlien,  after  a  monientftrj-  pause,  a  withering 
scorn  in  the  tone  in  which  she  added  "To  you  I  speak." 
All  that  is  supta'b  in  the  contempt  of  lofty  womanhood 
for  duplicity  and  meanness  was  e:^pre'«ed  hy  her  at  the 
moment  when  the  Qiifen  Bnally  repudiates  the  juris- 
diction  of  the  court  and  makes  her  appeal  to  the  Pope* 
The  majesty  with  which  she  moved  across  the  scene, 
leaving  the  tribunal  of  the  two  Cardinals,  cannot  be 
described.    When  the  Crier  called  '^Katharine,  Queen 
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of  England,  come  into  court/'  and  Griffith,  who  had 
been  walking  backward  before  her,  paused  and  tijJd 
her  of  the  summons,  her  massive  figure  fairly  towcrtd 
and  her  large,  lurid  eyes, — pmy-hhic.  but  darkened 
then  hy  emotionj— burned  and  glowed  with  aoger^  as 
she  answered^  in  deep,  vibrant  tones: 

*'What  nc^d  yott  note  itP     Pray  ynu  ktcp  your  way: 
WIk'q  tou  are  callod  rtturn. — Now  the  Lord  hc!p!^— 
They  \vx  irc  past  my  paticn».     I'ruj  you,  pa»i  od. 
I  will  not  tarry:  no*  ror  tvennorc* 
VpoD  thift  busincM  my  Appt^nrnncc  make 
In  flny  of  tlitu'  courts." 


And  SO  speakinj^  ahe  passed  from  the  Prefienee,  with 
perfect  dignity.  In  the  Queen' »  subsequent  scene 
with  the  I  wo  ConJinals  Ihe  lovely  refinement  of 
a  purc»  sweet  nature  colored  and  made  at  nnce 
beautiful  and  pathetic  a  bitter  struggle  of  virtue 
and  innocence  against  potent  malice  disguised  as 
frienJ<i)iip. 

In  the  Vision  Scene  Miss  Cushman,  following  llie 
lead  of  Fanny  Kemhie,  made  use  of  the  song  ^'Angels 
Kvcr  Bright  and  Fair/'  with  HandeFs  music:  it  vraa 
aung  off  the  scene,  and  it  3er\cd  to  deepen  the  pathos 
of  a  deeply  affecting  situation.  She  higlily  ralued 
that  accessory,  and  Lawrence  Barrett,  who,  as  }Volsey, 
had  acted  with  her,  told  me  that  when  he  was  leaving 
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far  comp&Mf  at  tbe  end  of  hu  engagenient  shr 
earnestly  besought  him^  if  at  any  timr  he  should  ercr 
pitsent  the  pUy  of  "King  Hcnn-  VIII.,"  not  to 
tDtTDduce  that  soDg»  as  she  w&s  desirous  that  the 
public  rccollccttCHi  of  it  and  of  the  unpressirc  effect 
it  produced  should  rciuain  undisttirbed  m  associatioi] 
with  h^r  embodiment  of  the  suffering  Qwcn,  Char- 
lotte Cusfaman's  greatest  perfonnanees  were  those  of 
QM^n  Kaiharine.  Lady  Macbeth,  and  Mcff  McrrHics. 
but  of  the  three  she  chiefly  valued  the  first.  The  part 
of  Lady  Macbeth  she  did  not  Like. 


VARIOUS  PBRPORHERa 

Mary  Duff  left  the  sta^  about  1836  and  it  can 
perhaps  safely  be  assumed  that  no  person  now  living 
IK>&&e«ses  defuute  Fenienibranee  of  her  perronuano^ 
I  hare  not  met  with  any  detailed  account  of  her 
acting?  of  Qtr^^ft  Katharitte,  but  since  all  tbc 
printed  testimony  which  has  dcscctidcd  from  her  time 
declares  that  she  was  pre-eminently  and  surpassingly 
great  in  characters  that  imolvc  pathos,  and  at  the 
same  time  could  splendidly  express  the  workings  of 
fierce  passion,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  die 
gave  a  performance  which  was  both  noble  AnJ 
tender.  An  actress  who  was  deemed  perfection 
1^  Edmund   Kean,  J.    B.   Bootb,   Cooper^    Forrest, 
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aikd  John  Gilbert  must  have  been  a  dramatic 
genius  of  the  highest  order.  filr5.  Duff  acted  the 
Queen  on  Xovemher  30,  1826,  at  the  Bowery  Theatre, 
or  ''the  New  York  Theatre,  Bowery,"  as  it  was  then 
called, — Cardinal  Wvhcff  being  personated  by  WilUam 
Augu<itijs  Conway.  That  Faithful  chronicler  John 
Norton  Ireland,  who  saw  the  performance,  has 
recorded  that  Mrs.  Duff's  Queen  Katharine  was 
"exquisite" — an  interesting  but  not  illuuunativc 
designalion. 

Fanny  Janauschelc  (ISflO'lOOl),  equally  remarkable 
as  a  woman  and  as  an  actress,  adopted  Queen 
Kathitrijie  into  her  repertory  in  1874.  In  that  per- 
sonation, which  I  obserx'cd  with  cure  and  recorded 
with  Ailniirntion,  a  stronger  empliasls  was  laid  on  the 
tnht-rfriit  potency  and  prcJuminani  royalty  of  the 
character  th«n  on  its  womanlike  elements  of  scmsi* 
bility  and  gentleness.  There  was.  however,  an  invol- 
untary spontaneity  of  feeling  in  Mmc.  Janauschek's 
acting, — a  native  warmth  of  temperament, — which, 
aided  by  intense  corue&tness  and  scrupulous  fidelity 
of  executive  method,  made  her  deeply  intcrresting. 
She  had  gained  distinction  on  the  stage  of  Germany 
before  she  come  to  America.  On  October  t>,  1880, 
she  appeared  in  New  York,  at  the  old  Academy  of 
Music,  acting  in  German,  as  Medea.  Later,  die 
learned  English  and  for  many  years  she  traversed  the 
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United  Stales,  acting,  in  English^  Iragcdy,  comiwlr; 
and  domestic  drama.  She  was  a  woman  of  conmianH- 
iug  presence,  a  rich  brunette  bceuty,  having  regular 
and  uncommonly  expressive  features,  dark  eyes  that 
seemed  to  glow  with  interior  light,  and  there  was 
in  her  aspect  a  angular,  lurid  repose,  as  of  concen* 
trated  calm  o%'er  <>himl>ering  fire.  Her  expression  of 
the  Qiutn's  resentment  toward  WoUey,  in  the  Trial 
Scene,  was  fiercely  passionatct  without  sacrifice  of 
dignity,  and  in  her  exit  from  the  court  she  nas  a 
magnificent  image  of  stately  sorereignty 
offended    womaidiood. 

The  most  resplendent  scenic  presentment  of 
"King  Henry  VIII."  made  in  America  prior  to 
that  efi'ected  by  Henry  Irving  in  180S  was  the  one 
made  at  Booth  s  Theatre,  New  York,  on  September 
23,  1878,  under  the  management  of  Henry  C.  Jar- 
rett  and  Henry  David  Palmer.  The  opulence  of  the 
scenery  on  that  ocrnsion  snmewhat  dwarfed  the  effect 
of  the  acting,  which  nevertheless  was  exhibitivc  of 
much  and  various  ability.  In  the  scenic  pictures 
accuracy  of  detail  was  combined  with  a  charming 
mellowness  of  color,  and  old  historic  places,  if  not 
literally  copied,  were  faithfully  suggested.  Two 
tablcaus  were  introduced,-*<>nc  showing  the  death 
of  WaUry,  ns  described  by  Griffith  in  narration  tfi 
the  Queen,  the  other  showing  the  Quccn'9  vimoo  of 
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"ansclic  spirits  of  peace."  The  scenes  of  the  Coro- 
nation and  the  Christening — then  first  shown  on  the 
Auicriean  Stuge — were  inudc  tributary  to  rk-li  di** 
play  and  tlie  sjiectAclc  has  roundinl  and  clostrd  by 
Tclbin's  panorama  of  Old  London.  Gcnc\'icvc 
Ward  appeared  as  Qu^cn  Katharine,  George  Vaa- 
dcniioff  as  Cardinal  WoUey,  J.  H.  Taylor  as  King 
Henry,  and  Milncs  Ltrvick  as  Buvhiiigham,  Miss 
Ward,  one  uf  the  fint^^t  minds  amon^  woincn  of  the 
stage,  greatly  (excelled  in  reposition  of  Ihc  resolute 
spirit,  the  authority,  and  the  fortitude  of  the  per* 
sccutcd  Queen,  not  much  softening  the  sterner  attri- 
butes of  the  charaeter  by  any  infusion  of  pathoa. 
That  actress  was  remarkable  for  briUiancy,  not  tei»* 
derncss,  and  she  was  a  constnnniatc  artist,  but  it 
wa^i  in  executive  rather  than  injured  and  auffering 
characters  that  her  excellence  was  chiefly  shown. 


HELENA   MODJESKA.— ELLBX   TERRY. 


y  Helena  Modjeska,  an  actress  who  possessed  a  ma^c 
power  to  charm  the  fancy  and  touch  the  heart,  acted 
i^uecn  Katharine  for  the  tirst  time  on  October  10, 
18U2,  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  New  York,  and  there- 
after retained  the  part  in  her  repertory  till  almost 

I  the  end  of  her  career.  A  dominant  beauty  of  her 
acting,   in  general,   was  its  blending  of  intellectual 
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character  with  tenderness  and  grace.  She  somewhat 
Incked  the  <^ustaine(l  force  rwioircd  m  trugcdy.  but 
in  romantic  or  domestic  drama  she  cxcdicd.  Few 
players  have  evinced  a  personality  as  alluring,  a 
style  as  flexible,  an  artistic  instinet  as  true,  and 
a  capability  as  ample  and  decisive  of  identiOcatton 
with  romantic  chamcler  and  of  the  dramatic  uttei^ 
ance  of  deep  feeling-  The  heautiful  personal  char- 
actcristica  of  the  flctrcas. — the  delicate  features,  ttie 
dark,  dreamlike  eyes,  the  soft,  gentle  voice,  and 
the  high  bred,  distinguished  manner, — u-ere  closely 
indicative  of  her  delicate  organization;  and  the 
inttdleet  that  animated  her  beauty  and  her  art 
was  singularly  powerfid.  Modjeska  was  |>e(ru* 
liarly  sympathetic  with  the  part  of  Qur^n 
Katharine.  There  was,  indeed,  some  indication  of 
effort  in  her  presentment  of  its  imperial  aspect: 
her  personality  was  more  harmwiious  with  win- 
ning lovelinc&s  than  with  regiil  authority  and  pas- 
sionate  resentmenl,  and  lliercfore  she  wns  less 
effective  in  the  Trial  Scene  tlian  in  the  scenes 
that  follow  the  Queen's  dcthroncmcnl.  In  the 
Vision  Scene,  while  essentially  noble,  she  was 
supremely  pathetic,— the  veritable  image  of  fine 
Momanliood,  uttering,  in  a  melting  strain  of  spon- 
taneous sorrow,  a  piteous  protest  against  the  cruelty 
not  only  of  man  but  of  fate.     Uer  pathos  was  pro- 
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foundly  trut>  And   in  Uiat  element  her  pcrformarkoe 
ruikcHl  witli  llic  ticst  wliii-li  liJivc  been  rwonltJ. 

The  lavelicul  cnibodimciita  of  i^ucen  Katfumnc  that 
have  bccu  seen  on  the  j\mcrtcan  Stage  in  our  time 
Were  those  of  Helena  Modjcska  and  Ellen  Terry, — 
the  one  matdnff  actual  a  perfeet  ideal  of  a  patient 
sufferer  subjected  to  cruel  wrong;  the  other  express- 
ing, with  aillitiing  simplicity,  the  grief  of  a  heart- 
broken woman,  Xeither  of  Ihose  accomplished  per- 
formers followed  the  Siddons  tradition  in  all  respects, 
and  ncitlier  of  them  could  vie  with  Charlotte  Cush- 
man  in  passionate  intensity  and  resolute  will.  Ellen 
Terry»  in  her  assumption  of  Queen  Katkarini\  dis- 
criminated with  unerring  Intuition  between  the  grief 
which  is  noble  and  that  which  \s.  merely  forlorn,  and 
the  fortitude  which  is  sublimely  patient  and  that  which 
is  merely  lachrj'mose  or  bitter.  There  was  no 
deficiency  of  the  imperial  element:  her  Queen  waa 
felt  to  be  a  person  bom  to  queenly  station;  but  the 
supreme  beauty  of  the  performance  was  its  intrinsic 
lorcliiiess  of  womanhood.  In  the  Trial  Scene,  while 
her  eyes  shot  forth  no  lightnings  upon  her  enemy. 
Queen  Katharine  was  made  the  victor  over  the  great 
Cardinal,  because  shown  to  be  the  superior  individual 
in  nature  and  stronger  in  the  armament  of  a  just  cause. 
Thus  the  actress  enforced  the  principle  that  is  con- 
veyed by  the  play. — that  although  in  the  strife  of 
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the  world  it  is  the  hard,  selfish,  cruel,  material  force 
which  conquers  at  the  moment,  the  ultimate  triumph 
comes  to  integrity  of  character,  honesty  of  purpose, 
nobility  of  mind,  and  purity  of  life.  The  wily 
ecclesiastic  may  prerail  for  a  time,  but  he  has  built 
upon  craft,  and  his  craft  is  a  sand  that  will  crumble 
beneath  his  feet.  The  fickle,  sensual,  arbitrary  mon- 
arch may  divorce  his  true  wife  and  take  a  younger 
and  comelier  mate,  but  his  day  of  retribution  is 
appointed  and  it  will  surely  come.  The  Queen^ 
dethroned  and  exiled,  may  die  of  a  broken  heart, 
but  she  has  lived  nobly,  and  her  name  will  be  cher* 
ished  by  the  love  of  mankind  and  her  bright  example 
will  animate  many  a  suffering  soul  to  meet  all  trials 
with  fortitude  and  endure  with  patience  to  the  end. 
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